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HISTORY OF SLAVERY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“<1 thank the goodness and the grace 

|- Which on my birth have smil’d ; 

And made me, in these christian days, 
A happy English child. | 

I was not born, as thousands are, 
Where God was never known ; 

And taught tu pray a useless prayer, 
To blocks of wood and stone. 

I was not born a little SLAVE, 
Tv labour in the sun ; 

And wish I were but in the grave, 
And all my labour done.” 


“Tuese beautiful and simple lines have been 


employed throughout the present generation to 
give utterance to the earliest expressions of infant — 


gratitude, and will be imparted to generations yet 
unborn. As the little one repeats the words, a — 
mother, with gentle and assiduous care, endeavours 

to impress the sentiment on its understanding and 
heart. She asks or encourages the child to ask 
questions, and furnishes or elicits the answers. 
“To what' are you indebted for the mercies you. 


enjoy?” “To the goodness and grace of God.” — 


| | 
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2 | INTRODUCTION. 


- What particular mercies have attended the cir- 
cumstances of your birth?” ‘ That I was born © 
in christian days, and in happy England.”"—‘ What 
do you mean by christian days?” “A time 
| wherein we are taught about Jesus Christ—what 
"he has done and suffered to save sinners.”—‘“ Are 
there any children who are not taught this?” 
“ Yes, thousands do not know any thing about the 
true God. They set up blocks of wood and stone, | 
which they call gods, and teach their children to 


f pray a useless prayer to them.””—‘ Why are their 
\ prayers useless?” “ Because blocks of wood and 
gtone cannot hear or help them.’—‘“ Can God 
| hear and help us?” “Yes: the Lord is nigh 


| unto all them that call upon him, unto all that call 
7 upon him in truth ; he will fulfil the desire of them 
| that fear him; he, also, will hear their cry, and ~ 
y _ will save them.”—‘ What are those people called 
who pray to blocks of wood and stone?” ‘ Hea- 
thens.”—‘‘ Why do not heathens pray to the true 
God, as we do?” ‘ Because they bee not got 
the Bible to teach them about him.”—*« Are - 
heathen children not so happy as English chil- 
dren?” “No: they are neglected, and left in 
ignorance and vice; sometimes they are ver 

cruelly treated, and put to death, because their | 
parents or their priests think it will please their 
idol gods."—* Should not happy English children 
4 to help the poor heathen children?” “Yes; 
we should send them the Bible, and missionaries 
to teach them, that they may know the only true 


God, and Jesus Christ whom’ He has sent.” 


_‘ Are there any other children not so well off as 


Englis children?” ‘Yes: the little slaves, who 
abour in the sun, and wish they were but in the 
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grave, and all their labour done.” “What is it t 


be a slave?” 
* | * * 
* 


“ae British children of the present race, who _ 
have seen the day when slaves ‘were set free! 
Your hearts have melted when you have heard of 
the oppression, cruelty, and persecution, endured 


by the poor negro slaves; you have exulted in 


hearing that the British government had made a 
_ law, that it would no longer have slaves under its .__ 
dominion ; your voices have joined the sacred song 
that echoed through our British temples— 


“‘ Joy to the slave, the slave is free ! 
It is the year of Jubilee!” 


“ Praise to the God of our fathers, ’tis he; 
_ Jehovah hath triumph’d, my country, by thee! ’— 


and in days to come, when you teach your range | 
the hymns of your childhood, and they | 
« What is it to be a slave ?” your hearts wil be x 
and glow with patriotism and gratitude, while you 
reply, “‘ My child, there were formerly, but 
there are no slaves now.” Still they will wish to _ 
know what slavery means ; and you will wish to be © 
able to inform them, and to present them with a _ 
record which shall be calculated to excite in them 
love to their country, gratitude to God, and bene- — 
volence to the whole human race. : | 

It is with a design to fix and rivet on your 
minds such sentiments and feelings, and to qualify 
you to transmit and perpetuate them to succeeding 
generations, that this little volume is drawn up. 
and presented to May the perusal be inter- 
and profitable 


— 
| 
< 
t 


the master alone having authority to appoint the — 


inflict on the slave any severity he may think 


and is at liberty to send them where, and emplo 
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| | 
SECT. NATURE OF SLAVERY. 


SLAVERY, in its widest sense, is the absolute < 
subjection of one human being to the will of | 
another. The slave is considered as the absolute — 
property of the master, who feels himself entitled 

to do what he will with his own. The slave is 
constrained to labour, whether he will or not; and 

that for the benefit of his master, not his own; 


What is slavery 


nature of work on which the slave shall be em- 
ployed, the time when he shall be constramed to 
Jabour or permitted to rest, and the amount of 
work that he shall be required to perform. The + 
master, also, fixes the subsistence, or means of 
vbtaining a subsistence, which shall be given in 

return. It is also in the power of the master to 


necessary, in order ta make him perform the task — 
required, or any sort or degree of punishment for | 
failing to perform it, or otherwise incurring the 
displeasure of his master. The master, also, 
claims as his property the children of his slaves, 


_ how he pleases; and to give, sell, or bequeat 

them to other persons, the slave having no power | 
of appeal, and government no power of inter-. 
ference. This is slavery. It may be better or 
worse according to the customs of different places, 
or according to the dispositions of masters, whe- " 
ther more or less humane and considerate, or | 
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oo and cruel, but the condition, in itself, is 
the same. bee | 
Now let the young reader again attentively 
_ peruse this page, and compare the description 
iven of slavery, with any condition or relation — 
tween man and man that he has experienced or _ 
observed in this “ happy land” of liberty. 
_ It has been said, in the first place, that “ slavery 
is the absolute or entire subjection of one human 
being to the will of another.’ Now did you ever 
see any thing like this practised in England? 
No. An infant, indeed, is in entire subjection to 
its parents. This is wisely and mercifully ap- 
inted by the law of God, for the good of a poor 
ittle helpless being, who could not take care of 
itself. The parents are entrusted with it as a — 
charge from God, and are prompted by natural 
affection to use it rose Siam tenderly. If they 
are good parents, they have always two things in 
- view,—the commands of God, and the welfare of 
the child. As the child becomes capable of under- 
standing, they govern it by reason, rather than by 
force, and endeavour sulaite to fit it to govern 
and take care of itself. While it is entirely de- 
pendent on them, they ounPy all its real wants to 
the utmost of their ability: they require of it only 
what is just and reasonable; and if at any time 
they inflict chastisement, it is not in a spirit of 
cruelty and tyranny, but in order to cure some evil 
propensity of the child, and to promote its real | 
welfare. If—and there have been some shocking 
instances of this kind—if the parents should be 
wicked people, who, instead of loving and cherish- 
ing their tender offspring, should neglect or ill use 
it, the overseers of the poor —— right to interfere.;- 
| Re 
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or any neighbourwho observes it may have the cruel 
parents taken before a magistrate, and punished ac- 
eording to their crime, while the poor child is pro- 
perly taken care of. So, though an infant is en-— 
tirely subject to its parents, it is not subject to their 
will, The laws of God and man protect it; and, 
if the will of the parents is to do il by their child, 


the will of the law is that they shall suffer for it, 


But all this is very different from slavery. The 
master ‘is not entrusted with the slave by any law — 
of God or nature; there is no tie of affection to bind 
them to each other, and to secure the wise, and 


kind, and beneficial exercise of authority on the 


part of the master, or to bind the slave to willing 
and cheerful obedience. Then again, it is not the 
good of the slave that the master has in view in the 
relation, but his own profit. It is not that the 
slave-mnaster undertakes to protect the helpless, till 
they have strength and ability to take care of 


themselves, and then let them go free. The grown 


up slaves are quite as capable as he is of takin 
care of themselves and their children, and would 
much rather do it their own way. Beside, the 
master has no intention of letting them go free at 
any future time: he will either employ them in his | 
service as Jong as they live, or sell them to some | 
other person. | 

An apprentice is subject to the will of his master ; 
but not absolutely, or without conditions. For, 
first, he is at liberty to choose his. own trade and 
master, nor can he be bound to serve but with his 
own consent. It is usual for a youth who is about 
to be apprenticed, to try for a short time first, on 


purpose that he may be able to judge whether he 
shall be likely to be satisfied with the conditions of | 


if 
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the ~place. Then again, the master is bound as 
well as the apprentice,— bound to teach him his 
trade, and to allow him sufficient food, or pay hin 
wages as agreed upon; and, if the master should 
starve, or ill use his apprentice, or require from 
him an unreasonable degree or duration of labour, 
or withhold the wages promised, the master is as 
liable to be taken before a magistrate, and com- 
pelled to do his duty, as the apprentice would be if 
he were lazy or disobedient. ‘The apprentice may 
appeal, or his parents may appeal on his behalf. 
Each, party has a hold on the other. Besides, ° 
however unkind the master may be, or however 
uncomfortable the apprentice may find his situation, 
he has, at least, the comfort of knowing, that it is 
but for a limited time, and the moment the period 
of his indenture expires, he is as free as if he had 
never been bound. 

A servant is subject to the will of his master, 
but on a very different footing from a slave. Be- 
fore he enters on his service, he enters into an 
engagement with his master, as to what work he is 
to perform, and what wages he is to receive, and 
the master cannot compel him to do other work, or a 
greater proportion, nor dare he withhold his wages. 
Meanwhile, his wife and children, if he have any, 
are altogether free from his master, nor can he him- 
self be transferred to another master without his 
free consent. If the hired servant is not satisfied 


with the treatment he receives, or has an oppor- 


tunity of bettering himself, he has but to give a 
proper notice, and is at full liberty to seek another 
inaster. But how different is this from slavery ! 
- Who can plead with the cruel slave-inaster, when 
he over-works, or beats, or starves his poor little 


| 

| 
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slave boy or girl? Can the parents of the child él 
Oh, no: they are slaves themselves ; and, if the 
master pleases, he can compel them to beat their 
own child, and cruelly ill treat them if they should 
refuse. Who chose the master, or the employ- 
‘ment? Did the little slave? No: he was born in 
slavery. Did his parents? No: the master got 
_ possession of them ; and, however much they may 
dislike him, or however much they may desire to 
- serve, or that their child should serve, another 
master, they cannot get away. On the other hand, 
if the master choses to sell them, they cannot 
resist. Perhaps the father, and mother, and child, - 
may be sold to three different masters, sent to dis- 


tant places, and never again meet each other. A. 


_ slave-master can do all this just as freely as an 

_ English farmer can dis 
sheep, and pigs. Perhaps rather more so; for in 

_ England, a man who starves or ill uses his cattle, 

_ is disliked and despised by his neighbours, and may — 
be punished by the law of the land; but, where 
_ slavery is common, the ill treatment of slaves is 
hittle regarded. Then, in England, the apprentice 
learns a trade, by which he hopes, in future, to’ 
_ obtain a living and support a family; and the 
_ Servant is encouraged in his labour by the hope of 
_ gaining and saving property for his future use and 
comfort. It is truly gratifying to a benevolent 
_ master to know, that his thrifty servant or appren- 


of his horses, cows, 


tice has a little fund in the Savings’ Bank ; but not 
sO with the poor slave. However industrious and 
ingenious he may be, all his earnings are not for 
himself, but for his master. Some masters, it has” 


| 


ich more humane 
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and considerate than others; but, in point of law, — 
whatever property a slave may acquire, belongs to 
his master. More than this, however kind the 
master may be, if he should happen to be unfor-_ 
tunate and poor, the slave, and all he has, may be — 
sold for the payment of his master's debts; and 
under a new master he may be overworked, and 
_ beaten, and starved, even to death, and no one to. 
_ take his part, or restrain his cruel oppressor. | 
Even a prisoner in England is better off than a 
slave. He may, for his crimes, be separated from — 
society, confined in a prison, kept to hard labour, 
and fed upon bread and water ;. but, in all this, he 
is subject not to the will of another individual, but 
to the laws of his country. In the first place; if he 
had been obedient to the laws, he would not have 
been exposed to these hardships; and, in the next. 
place, the jailor dares not punish him as much as 
he pleases, but as much, and no more, than the 
sentence of the law directs. He dares not keep 
him in prison a day longer than the appointed 
time, or make him suffer any hardship or privation | 
beyond what his sentence directs; and, lest one 
man, being put in trust, might be tempted to be | 
cruel and tyrannical to those under his care, there 
are many magistrates appointed in every county, 
whose duty it is to inspect prisons, and take care 
that prisoners are treated with justice and huma- . 
nity by inferior officers. In a land of liberty, 
there is no such thing known, as “the entire sub- 
- jection of one human being to the will of another,” 
there is no slavery ! | 
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slave boy or girl? Can the parents of the child? 
Oh, no: they are slaves themselves ; and, if the 


master pleases, he can compel them to beat their 
own child, and cruelly ill treat them if they should - 
refuse. Who chose the master, or the employ- 


ment? Did the little slave? No: he was born in 


slavery. Did his parents? No: the master got ¢ 


possession of them ; and, however much they may | 


dislike him, or however much they may desire to 
serve, or that their child should serve, another 
master, they cannot get away. On the other hand, 
if the master choses to sell them, they cannot 
resist. Perhaps the father, and mother, and child, 


may be sold to three different masters, sent to dis- _ 


tant places, and never again meet each other. A 
slave-master can do all this just as freely as an 
English farmer can dispose of his horses, cows, 
sheep, and pigs. Perhaps rather more so; for in 
England, a man who starves or ill uses his cattle, 


' is disliked and despised by his neighbours, and may — 


be punished by the law of the land; but, where 
slavery is common, the ill treatment of slaves is 
little regarded. Then, in England, the apprentice 
learns a trade, by which he hopes, in future, to 
obtain a living and support a family; and the 


“servant is encouraged in his labour by the hope of. 


gaining and saving property for his future nse and 
comfort. It is truly gratifying to a benevolent 
master to know, that his thrifty servant or appren- 
tice has a little fund in the Savings’ Bank ; but not 
so with the poor slave. However industrious and — 
ingenious he may be, all his earnings are not for 
himself, but for his master. Some masters, it has 
already been observed, may be much more humane 
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and considerate than others; but, in point of law, 
whatever property ‘a slave may acquire, belongs to 
his master. More than this, however kid the 
master may be, if he should happen to be unfor-— 
tunate and poor, the slave, and all he has, may be 
sold for the payment of his masters debts; and 
under a new master he may be overworked, and 
beaten, and starved, even to death, and no one to 
take his part, or restrain his cruel oppressor. 
Even a prisoner in England is better off than a 
slave. He may, for his crimes, be separated from 
society, confined in a prison, kept to hard labour, 
and fed upon bread and water ; but, in all this, he _ 
is subject not to the will of another individual, but | 
to the laws of his country. In the first place, if he 
had been obedient to the laws, he would not have 
been exposed to these hardships; and, in the next | 
place, the jailor dares not punish him as much as — 
he pleases, but as much, and no more, than the 
sentence of the law directs. He dares not keep 
him in prison a day longer than the appointed 
time, or make him suffer any hardship or privation — 
_ beyond what his sentence directs; and, lest one 
man, being put in trust, might be tempted to be 
cruel and tyrannical to those under his care, there. 
are many magistrates appointed in every county, 
whose duty it is to inspect prisons, and take care 
that prisoners are treated with justice and huma- 
- nity by inferior officers. In a land of liberty, 
 there-is no such thing known, as “the entire sub- 
jection of one human being to the will of another,” 
there is no slavery ! | | 
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SECT. Il. —THE ORIGIN OF SLAVERY. 


How did Slavery originate ? 


Ir is natural, when contemplating a practice of 
wide extent, and weighty influence, to inquire into 
its origin. There are some things in the con- 
stitution of society that are expressly appointed by 
God, or evidently and naturally arise out of the 


| relations of human life. Such as the institution of 
- marriage, and the duties of parental care and filial 


obedience. These things we can easily account for. 
They are fit and proper in themselves, according to 


_ the constitution of human nature, and the appoint- 
ment of our wise and gracious Creator. 


_ We can also account for the subjection of the — 


brute creatures to man. God has endowed man 


with reason, which they do not possess, and which > 
gives him a vast superiority over them. They 
appear, also, to have been (in a great measure) 
created for the service of man, and they have been 
expressly placed in subjection under him. In man’s - 
original state of innocency God blessed him, and 
gave him dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
‘moveth on the face of the earth, Gen. i. 28. Again, 
after the fall of man, and after the flood, God re- 
newed and extended the grant to Noah and his sons, 
giving them not only dominion over the brute 
creation in general, but also permission to use for 
food such as are suitable for that purpose, at the 
“ame tne carefully restricting them from cruelty 


towards the meanest creatures, Gen. ix. 1—4. 
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We can understand how, as men multiplied on 
the face of the earth, many distinctions in society 
would naturally arise. Some men would: possess 

eater abilities than others, and exercise greater 
industry ; and, in consequence, would acquire 
greater possessions. ‘Thus they would have the 
means of purchasing greater accommodations for 
themselves; and those who did not possess so much, 

_ would be glad to serve them for what they wanted 
and the others could spare. Thus, the distinctions 
of masters and servants, teachers and learners, em- 
ployers and employed, would speedily arise ; and, 

in all these relations, the end proposed would be the 
mutual benefit of both parties. But we cannot thus 
account for slavery. God never gave to any one 
human being this absolute authority over another: 
there is nothing in the nature and constitution of 
society to require or justif - it, nor can it exist with- 
out setting at nought all just laws, human and 
divine. — God has made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell upon the face of the earth; and he 
has given to every man certain natural rights, which 
another man cannot have a right to take from him. 
These are, his right to his life, limbs, and liberty : 

his right, in common with others, to the use of light, 
air, and water, and his right to the produce of his 
personal labour. _ If. a thousand persons, from a 
thousand different parts of the world, were cast 
together upon a previously uninhabited island, every 
one of them — from the first, be entitled to 
these rights.”"* Nothing can forfeit them but an 
infringement on the rights of others. Thus, it may 
be necessary to deprive a madman, or a murderer, of 


* Paley, 
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his liberty, to prevent his depriving others of their 
lives. But the authority to do this is not given to 
any man as an individual, but to the whole com- 


munity, or to the magistrate, as the -Tepresentative 


of the whole. In this case, no man is benefited by 


the privation of another, any farther than all are 


secured against injury. This, therefore, can never 
account for the origin of slavery, which is one man 
usurping dominion over another for his own advan- 
tage, and to the injury of the person he oppresses. 
No. The origin of slavery can be found no where 
but in human ‘depravity : : the selfishness, hardness, 
and cruelty of the human heart, which prompt a 


man to pursue his own interests, though he sacri-- 


fices the welfare and the rights of others; and to 


oppress, and trample on the weak, merely because 


he has the power to do so. 


Before we pass on to another section, it may not 


be amiss to remind the young reader, that every 
instance of childish violence and oppression springs 
from the very same source as slavery. The 
stronger child who beats a weaker child, or snatches 
from him a toy or cake, discovers the dispositions 


that would lead him, in maturer years, if oppor- 


tunity offered, to. the cruel tyrannical slave- 
master. 


SECT. ACKNOWLEDGED IN 


IT may excite some surprise, and has often been 
advanced as an argument in favour of slavery, by 
persons interested in its continuance, that it is 


recognized and tolerated in the law of M ones, and 
even in the New Testament. 
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In answer to this it should be borne in mind, | 
that several things were tolerated in the Mosaic _ 
economy which were not ordained, especially 
polygamy, (or having several wives, ) and divorce, — 
(or separation of married persons,) on compara- — 
tively trivial occasions. These things, it has been 
justly observed, “ were always a deviation from the 
original institution of marriage, consequent upon 
man’s depravity as a fallen creature, arising from 
the inconstancy of his mind and the impetuosity of 
his passions. This customary deviation God did not 
please, in the judicial law, (the magistrate’s rule, ) 
entirely to prohibit, lest it should occasion the ill 


treatment, or even the murder, of those women who 


were become disagreeable to their husbands.” “In _ 
the days of Christ, the Jewish teachers having _ 
construed the permission into a commandment, | | 
extended it to the most frivolous matters.’* This | 
our Lord reproved, and said, “ Moses, because of © 


the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 


away your wives, but from the beginning it was | 


not so,” Matt. xix. 8. The same remarks will | 


apply to a The law of Moses did not 
ordain the condition, but found it already in exist- 
ence, and did not abolish it, but regained and | | 


restrained its evils. 


_ Another instance may be given to prove that 
scripture does not sanction all that it tolerates or 
takes notice of God himself was pleased to _ 


be the King of Israel, and the nation could not, — 
without sin and rebellion against God, desire | 


another king ; yet God, foreseeing that they would, 


in after ages, — a king like other nations, caused 


| 
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instructions to be given in the law of Moses as to 
the choice of a king, and his duties When chosen. — 
Now, though these instructions are given, the 
appointment of a king is not commanded, nor even 
counselled, and it is certain the people sinned 
when they asked a king. So, though the rules 
respecting the treatment of slaves, suppose the. 
existence of slavery, they do not prove that slavery 
was approved of God, or lawful in itself. This 
question must be settled by the plain precepts or 


general tenour of scripture, not by these judicial 


regulations. | | 
There are many directions and encouragements 


given to the Israelites, in after ages, to turn to the 
Lord, even in foreign lands, whither they would be 


carried captives on account of their idolatry and 
wickedness. But it would be very wrong to con- 


_ strue these into a command or permission to sin, 


and commit idolatry, in order to their being carried 
away captive, and, in the land of their captivity, 


-Tepenting, and seeking the God of their fathers. 


Besides, it may be remarked, that the regulations 


_ given to the Jews respecting the treatment of slaves, 


though they did not at all disprove the evil of 
slavery, were calculated to convert that evil into a 
blessing, by bringing the heathen under the means 


of grace, and putting them in a way of obtaining the 


privileges of God's peculiar people. Still, though 
the goodness of Gill evil, and often 
thus overrule it, this gives to man no command or 
permission to do evil that good may come. 

_ In concluding this argument, let it be remem- 
bered, that the moral law of God, which is in all 
ages the unchangeable rule of man’s duty, requires 


every thing that is spiritually good in its highest 
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perfection, nh never tolerates an thing wrong in 
the smallest degree. The judicial law, given es 
cially to the Jews, neither commands any ode 
morally bad, nor forbids any thing morall 

yet, in two essential particulars, it differs from 
moral law. It takes things as they are, not as 
they ought to be; and, as it was to come under the - 
cognizance of the civil magistrate, it had respect to 
outward actions, rather than to the motives and 
footings the heart. The whole telour of the 
gospel evidently discountenances slavery. It is 
only necessary to refer to the “golden rule,” 
_ the royal law of love,” which must be considered 


ee absolutely prohibiting it—“ Thou shalt love thy : 


neighbour as thyself,” and “ All things whatsoever 
ve would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them.” Now, unless a christian could lay 
his hand on. his heart, and say, as in the presence 
of Him who reads it, “ I am willing to become a 
slave,” he can never say that he gospel does not 
forbid slavery. | 
There are some passages in the epistles which 
have been to avery ; such 
as the exhortations to servants to be obedient to 
_ their masters,—to abide in the same calling in which > 
they were called,—if that of a servant not to care for 
it, (see Ephes. vi. 5—8; Col. iii. 22—25; 1 Tim. 
vi. 1, 2; it. ii, 9—14; 1 Pet. ii. 18—25); ales, the 
conscientious care of the apostle Paul, having been 
the means of converting Onesimus, a runaway slave, 
to send him back to his master Philemon, at 
Colosse, that he might confess his past misbe- — 
haviour, obtain his master’s forgiveness, and receive | 
his permission to return and serve the apostle, or 
otherwise the cause of Now. 
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~ 


admitting that, in all probability, the persons to 
whom these exhortations were addressed were bond 
slaves, for that was the common case of servants in- 


those days, it may be remarked, that the gospel 
takes men as it finds them, and gives them direc- 
tions for their conduct in that condition, rather 
than directs them to change it; but this, by no 
means, implies approbation of the condition itself ; 


it only shows the excellency of the gospel, which is_ 


a universal blessing, and is almost the only blessing 


from which a poor slave is not excluded. Ifawife | 
became a christian, she was not directed to forsake 


her heathen husband, but so to conduct herself 
towards him, as might be the means of winning him 
to love religion: but this did not imply appro- 
bation, or even permission, of the marriage of 
christians with heathens, which is elsewhere ex- 
pressly forbidden. No more is any approbation or 
permission of slavery found in the counsel, “ Art 
thou called, being a servant (or slave)? care not for 


it.”” It rather means, that the privilege of being | 
made free by the gospel, might well comfort and 
- Sustain the pious slave under the hardships and 


inconveniences of his situation, and that he should 
be less solicitous about gaining his liberty than 
about glorifying God in his trying’ situation. 
“But,” the apostle expressly adds, “if thou mayest 
be made free, use it rather.” It is possible for a 
slave to become a christian, or for a christian to be 
made a slave. In either case, the gospel will teach 
him resignation and submission to the dispensation, 
which, however unrighteously inflicted by men, he 
must regard as a trial from God ; it will also teach 
him the hard lesson of forgiv 


eness to his oppressors, 


of rendering good for evil, and enable him, by the 
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grace of God, 
Saviour in all thin 


to adorn the doctrine of! God ‘his | 


_ But though all this proves the excellency of the 
gospel, it only serves to set off, by contrast, the 
evils of slavery, As to that most delightful epistle— 


~ of Paul to Philemon, it was a matter of correct and 
- delicate feeling, both on the part of the apostle and — 


his convert, that Onesimus should go and surrender 
himself to his injured master, and receive, as a_ 


christian principles to produce, without’a set com- 


willing gift, that which the apostle evidently antici- 
pated, and which he trusted to the influence of 


mand, forgiveness, and freedom. This was at once 


a trial of the sincere repentance of Onesimus, and — 
of the christian spirit of Philemon, as well as an — 


evidence of the apostle’s regard to such things as — 
were expedient, lovely, and of good report. But it 
implies no approbation of slavery; and, on the 
whole, it may be fairly said, that, in the whole 
Bible, there is not a single passage that warrants | 
one human being in holding another in absolute | 


‘SECT. 1V.—THE MORAL EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


“A Good ti 


what are the natural fruits of slavery ? 
| cea 


_and irrésponsible subjection ; while there are several — 
severe censures, and awful denunciations, against > 
the sin of man-stealing, a practice which is almost 
invariably connected with slavery in modern times. 
—See 1 Tim, i. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 13; Rev. | 


‘ee cannot bring forth evil fruit, nei- — 
ther can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit, there-— 
fore, by their fruits, ye shall know them:” and 
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As to the master, the exercise of uncontrolled 
power can scarcely fail to render a man overbearing 
and tyrannical. The very sight of a number of 
beings wholly subservient to his will and pleasure, 
will foster the pride and selfishness of the human 
heart. The man will imagine himself a vey ele- 
vated being, and forget the claims of his fellow- 
creatures upon him. His will being law, he will, 
in all probability, acquire a habit of governing them — 
by force, and will cease to deal with them by moral 
means. He will forget their responsibility and his — 
own, when either would come in competition with 
his interest or his gratification. By the habitual 
sight of human beings in a state of degradation and 
misery, (and such must be a state of slavery at the 
best,) his heart will insensibly become hardened, 
and he will cease to feel compassion for the suffer- 
ings of his fellow man: his temper will become 
irmitable and turbulent, and his passions will rage 
without controul. It is impossible to exercise an 
improper dominion over a fellow-creature, without 
sustaining a correspondent reaction of evil,—a weak- 
ening of moral principle, and a strengthening every 
‘corrupt passion and propensity These results — 
have been strikingly seen in individuals, who, 
_before their connexion with slavery, were manly, 

generous, and humane; but who, under the influ- 
ence of that wretched system, have gradually sunk _ 
into callousness and cruelty, of which, if a few _ 
years before, the horrid picture had been presented _ 
to them, they would have indignantly exclaimed, __ 
“Is thy servant a dog, that he should do these 
things ?” | | 
As to the slave, the ra tendency of the 
oppression he endures, is to degrade and debase 
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him below his natural level. 
machine, to be worked by force ; this represses his _ 


energies, and promotes indolence, stupidity, and 
craft. He does nothing but what he is compelled 
to do : his ingenuity is employed, not in improving 
himself, or benefiting his master, but in contriving 


to evade the imposition of labour, or the infliction — 
of punishment. He does nothing from moral 
motives. Freedom, hope, and domestic love, are 
the great springs of virtuous action and enjoyment. | 
But the slave is deprived of them all. He is not 
allowed to act as a free agent, and he ceases to con-— 
sider himself responsible. The law of his master 


is often set against the laws of nature, and of God: 


thus, the sense of right and wrong is confounded in | 
the mind of the slave. He has nothing to hope for — 

as the reward of exertion ; for, whatever he acquires, | 

is the property of another. Domestic life loses its i 
endearing ties, for he must not regard even his wife | 

and children as his own: he may, in a moment, be | 
separated from them by the will of a tyrant. In 
such a condition, the human mind, as it is more— 
strongly or more feebly constituted, sinks into list-_ 
less apathy, sullen indifference, retaliative conning, 


or fierce 


“ Yes, to deep sadness sullenly resign’d, 
He feels his body’s bondage in his mind, 
Puts off his gen’rous nature ; and to suit 
His manners with his fate, puts on the brute. 
Oh, most degrading of all ills that wait — 
On man, a mourner in his best estate ! 
All other sorrows virtue may endure, 

_ And find submission more than half a cure. 
But slavery! Virtue dreads it as her grave, 
Patience itself is meanness ina slave; 


e is treated as a_ 


| 


20 THE SOURCES OF SLAVERY. 
Or, if the will and sovereignty of God, 
a suffer it awhile, and kiss the rod, 
Bi | ‘Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, _ | 
| And snap the chain the moment when you may.” 
«SECT, V.— THE SOURCES OF SLAVERY. 
5 Ir liberty is the birthright of every human 
BE being, in what manner have persons become slaves? 
F This is a very natural question. We should think 
st liberty so dear a blessing, that every one would most 
. | strenuously maintain and defend it, and watch 
: against every thing that might endanger it. Fel- 
ih low feeling, we should think, would also prompt 
S|) every man to defend this sacred right of his Leigh 
bour against encroachment ; and that, if an 
Pi) - should be made to enslave one man, the whole 
neighbourhood would rise to defend or rescue hin ; 


and that thus slavery must be of very rare occur- 
rence, and its extensive prevalence sbeoluitelyy im- 
possible. This, however, is very far from being 
the true state of the case. | 


tioned— | | | 
1. Crime.—On account of their crimes, some 
persons have been condemned to labour in a state of 
slavery for a limited time, or for the remainder 

2. Captives taken in war have been either de- 
tained and employed as slaves in public works, or 
sold to individuals, or appropriated by the captors 
for their own. private use, as any other part of. the 
booty taken in war, Persons thus becoming slaves, 


Among the causes of slavery may be men- 
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som paid by their friends; or exchanged for other 
captives, restored to their own country, and set at 


liberty. 
3. Debtors have sometimes sold shenenidoves to 
their creditors, either for a limited time, or for life. — 


4. A vast proportion of slaves have been made 


$0 by the treachery of man. They have been 


enticed by stratagem, or seized by violence, and 
sold into captivity. Even parents have sold their 


children i in this manner. 


5. Children born of parents in a state of slavery, 


_ being destitute of the means of claiming the native 
liberty of man, have inherited the slavery of their 


parents, and become the property of their possessor; 
and thus slavery, when once incurred, has been 
perpetuated generation to 

| | 


| 
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SECT. VI.—THE HISTORY “y SLAVERY. 


“Wnen | did Re begin ? At a very early 
period. We do not know whether it existed before 


the flood ; but, as the pres ee wickedness of 
ful height, astocall for 
| that judgment from a righteous God, we can scarcely | 
think that, among the monstrous evils that pre-_ 
_vailed, the oppression of man by man did not hold 
a conspicuous place. Indeed, the predictive curse _ 
garnne soon after the flood, against Ham and > 
his posterity, “a servant of servants, (or a slave of — 
awa) shall he be unto his brethren,” would have — 


man had risen to such an aw 


been unintelligible if slavery had been unknown. 
In rather more than a century after the flood, 


Nimrod, the agen of Cush, grandson of Ham and | 


have often been redeemed from captivity by a ran- 
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» either to 
other. 


OW-Creatu 
or 
y 


|; 
great-grandson of Noah, was proverbial] distin- 
guished as a “mighty hunter before ~ 
ni Lord,”’ when applied 
a intimates that he acted as realizing 
the of God, and enjoying the Divine ap- 
' i favour. Thus it is said that “ Noah 7 
before the Lord ;” and Abraham was 4 
—*“ ] am the Almighty God, walk 4 
| me, and be thou perfect.” But when 
to a wicked man, it general] 
-sulnptuous defiance of the Lord. 
of Sodom were wicked, 
pre the Lord exceedingly.” It is 
phrase, as applied to Nimrod, 
ng which led him, 
a pursuits, to disregard the laws of q 
’ hts of men. - Up to his time, go- 4 

| 7 en patriarchal; that is, each father | 
i - had governed in his own family ; but Nimrod is 

the first mentioned king and conqueror. He might 

hunt wild beasts, but it is pretty evident that he 4 

also hunted down men, and made them subservient ‘ 

to his ambition and ysurpatic n. He founded the : 

od Babel or Babylon, and 4 

uer and subdue, and usurp e 

a Places. He 
ling of a cit 
and should become the 
q onarchy. In the prose- 
‘ + designs, we can easily | 

have reduced vast num. 
to subjection | 

ose it to have 
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= wise; and general surmise probably does not err in H 
a assigning to Nimrod the infamous distinction of ; 
: being the parent of postdiluvian slavery. It is i 
4 certain that, in the time of Abraham, some kind | 
a of slavery was very common, for we read repeatedly 
he of servants which were his property, born im his : 
| house, or bought with his money, or presented to 7 
: alliance, and from henceforward almost every enu- 1 
| meration of patriarchal wealth contains the item, . 
“men-servants and maid-servants.”” From the 
"= character of Abraham, we have every reason to 
ip with justice and humanity, but with pa- 
is; and, in many instances, their : 
uv placed in his family was doubtless a great F 
, with the true God. same 
to the pious patriarchs in gene- : 
not but see the evil connected : 
which entrusts one man with ab- 
| over another, the possibility and 
4 
= without perceiving the danger of its principle, and j 
without any disposition to abuse the arbitrary power 
| they possessed ; but such instances, however nu- 
| merous, must be regarded as the exceptions, which 4 
| de not set aside the general rule that fallen man,  - 
= acquiring absolute power over his natural equals ic 
will, in all probability, abuse it. 
z About a hundred and fifty years afterwards, we ss 
a find that the descendants of Ishmael, and of - 
| 
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Abraham's other sons, by Keturah, having greatl 


- purchasers were not over scrupulous in their in- 


multiplied, carried on an extensive trade wit 

Egypt, carrying thither “spicery, balm, and 
myrrh,” the precious productions of their own lands, 
and, probably, bringing back in exchange the manu- 
factures of Egypt. We observe, with regret, that 
they were also familiar with another, a most unjust 
and inhuman traffic in the persons of men. For when 
the unnatural brethren of Joseph were deliberating 
on taking away his life, the approach of a oneny 
of Ishmaélitish merchants struck into their minds 
the sudden thought of selling him for a slave. 
The — was made, and the transaction com- | 
pleted without any thing like an emotion of horror. 

or surprise. It is evident that the sale of the 
human species was no new thing, and that the 


quiries as to the right of disposal. Many years — 
afterwards, when speaking of the transaction, J oseph | 


said, “I was stolen out of the land of the He- | 4q 
brews ;” and this was a just account. The Ish- — 
maelites, indeed, bought him and sold him; but — E 
they bought him of those who had no right to sell _ : 
him, and no subsequent purchases could do away — Fi 
the guilt of the first theft, or give right to any suc- _ > 
The same remark will apply 
to right of property in African slaves, a subject 
which, during the last: few years, has provoked 
much discussion, but which is now, as far as | ee 
England is concerned, happily set at rest. | ;4 
When the astonishing vicissitudes of Providence, 
by which the history of Joseph is marked, had placed — | ia 
him on the second throne in Egypt, and brought his 
offending brethren to his feet in the character of = 


humble suppliants, although cordially reconciled 
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to them, he observed a mysterious line of conduct, 
designed and) calculated to carry to their con- 
‘sciences convictions of past guilt, and to manifest 
their present real state of feeling. Among other 
expedients, he caused his silver cup to be secretly 
conveyed into the sack of Benjamin, and then sent 
pursuers to search for it as stolen property. Con- 
scious of their innocence, the eleven brethren chal- 
lenged investigation, and proposed, in case of its 
being found with them, that the guilty individual | 
should suffer and the rest become bond« 
slaves. On the supposed conviction of Benjamin, | 
Joseph still disguising his real character and feel. 
ings, sentenced him alone to bondage, and gave 
the rest liberty to depart. This circumstance is 
referred to, siinply as an instance that, in those . 
early times, slavery was made a Pusat for 
crime. 
The history of Joseph furnishes an example of 
persons being brought into a state of comparative 
slavery in another way, viz. as debtors, or pur- 
chasers of that for which they had no other means 
of paying. Under the wise administration of Jo- 
seph, an ample supply of provision was treasured 
up during the seven years of plenty, to supply 
Egypt and surrounding lands with food during the 
seven years of famine, which, according to the Divine 
intimation, were to succeed. It appears that the 
ple in general were not inclined individually to lay 
up in store, as y mig ht have done, each family for 
itself. M the produce was 
probably consumed in luxury, the remainder 
by Joseph, and in the 
granaries. At the commencement of the 
the people gladly resorted to these stores, and — 
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| purchased as they needed, for the supply of their fa- 
milies. “ Skin for skin, all that a man has will he 
give for his life.” Money seemed a thing of small 


value im comparison with bread, and the whole 


store of gold and silver was readily parted with for 
the means of subsistence. When their treasures 
of money were exhausted, the people brought their | 
cattle in exchange for food, and, as the season of 
famine drew towards a close, they even sold their 
lands and their persons to Pharaoh, for sustenance 
and for seed, that the land might not be desolate, 


y prolonged for want of improving | 


| the seed time, when the Nile began to overflow. | 


It does not appear that any advantage was taken of | 
the clause which sold the — to Pharaoh, so as — 


but that one-fifth of the whole produce of the land — 
in future became the property of the king. | 
The intimation that Joseph removed the people | 
to the cities, probably means no more than he ap- 
pointed central places in each district, whither © 
the people from the distant villages were to repair 


for convenience of being supplied with food. But | 


though no immediate inconvenience appears to | 


have arisen from this surrender of the liberties of | | 


the it could scarcely exist without ulti- 
mately proving an occasion of tyranny and op-— 


“no prince ever obtained arbitrary power so fairly, 
yet, perhaps, it laid the foundation for the subse- 
quent oppression of Israe]l.”* 

i e family of J acob, who- came: down for suc- 
to Egypt in time. of famine, continued to 


* Ryland. See Fuller on Genesis. | | 


oppression and slavery, 


It has been very justly observed, that } 
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dwell there, and multiplied exceedingly. Joseph _ 
had long been dead, and that Pharaoh who was 
his patron; and the services of Joseph, and the 
friendship due to his kindred, were forgotten. A 
tyrannical and oppressive prince observed with 
jealousy the vast increase of Israel, and affected to 
them as dangerous on two accounts,—lest 
they should become mightier than the Egyptians, — 
and reduce them to a state of inferiority ; and lest 
they should resolve to quit Egypt and take pos- 
session of their promised inheritance, and so Egypt 


should — the loss of a great number of useful 


subjects. pears that various labours had been 
exacted bee ee as a kind of tax; and it 

was equitable and reasonable that while they found 
shelter, protection, and sustenance in Egypt, 


_ they should in some way contribute to the support 


of the state. But these exactions were increased 
to such a de as to reduce the people to slavery. 
Their lives were made bitter to them with hard 
bondage, in mortar and brick, and in all manner of | 
service in the —— Task-masters were appointed © 
over them, enforce these iniquitous exactions, — 


In every respect they were treated with extreme — 


rigour, both as to the’ excess of their labour and | 
the severity of their punishments. 

The works on which they were employed, were 
probably works of great utility, such as building — 
treasure cities, and digging trenches to convey the 
waters of the N ile ; but though the fruits of their 
industry were y and great, all proper compen- 
sation seems have been withheld from them, 
and the unreasonable demands of their oppressors 
rose beyond bounds; nor was this all, the do- 
mestic life of this oppressed people was cruelly 
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erection of stately temples and other fine 
by which they hoped to immortalize their names, 
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embittered by a decree of Pharaoh to destroy all 
their male infants as soon as born. 


In the reign of the succeeding Pharaoh their 
hardships were perpetuated and even increased, 
and the gracious interference of Jehovah to deliver 


them, by the hand of Moses, was but a signal for 


the infliction of new cruelties. More work was 
laid upon the men, while the means of performing 
it were denied them, and new severitics were ex- 
ercised in case of failure. | | 

_ The slavery of the Israelites in Egypt appears to 
have been a more exact counterpart of negro slavery 
than any other age or nation has produced. Its 


aggravated degree of guilt and offensiveness, in the 
sight of God, were sufficiently marked in the_ 


awful plagues which devastated that land of op- 


pression, and at length procured the release of the 
captives. | | 


Hitherto we have gathered these fragments of 


the history of slavery from the sacred writings, and_ 
to them we shall have occasion again to refer. 
From other ancient histories, we learn that it was 


a part of the. policy of the kings of hd i in the 
buildings, 


to employ only the labour of captives. Some 
splendid monuments of the victories of Sesostris, 
one of their greatest kings, bore inscriptions which 
testified that these mighty works had been com- 


_ pleted without burdening any of his subjects. This 


. 


| 
| 


rule, however, was not uniformly adhered to. In 


the erection of those most stupendous, but useless 
monuments of antiquity, the pyramids, the native 
subjects of Egypt were grievously oppressed, and 
Mamense numbers of lives fell a sacrifice to the 
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labour. Ten complete years. were spent in — 


- out the stones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, an 


twenty years more in building one pyramid only. 
During this time 100,000 men were constantly 
employed on the work, and were relieved every 
three months by the same number. The cruelties 
practised, in constraining this immense number of 
persons to en in the work, and the excessive 
degree of labour required from them, by which 
many lives were sacrificed, excited universal hatred, 
and ultimately defeated the design of the vain- 


- glorious founders. Such immense labour and ex- 


pense were incurred in building tombs for the pro- 
jectors ; but the popular hatred excited by their 


Oppression, occasioned their being interred in some _ 


obscure place, to prevent their bodies from being 
exposed to the fury and vengeance of the populace. 
But though was oppressed by tyrannical 
governors, many of its laws were wise, equitable, 
and humane. One in particular deserves mention 
here, as a distinguishing feature in the regulations 


of slavery, m the tice of other nations. 


Wilful murder was punished with death, whatever 
might be the condition of the murdered person, 
whether free-born or otherwise. In some ancient 
states, an absolute power of life and death was given | 
to the master over the slave; and the modern re- 
cords of slavery are stained with facts of slave- 
murder being yisited only with a trifling pecuniary 
fine, or even altogether escaping 
_ Slavery among the ancient Greeks was both 
extensive and rigorous. It is a remarkable and 
lamentable fact, that the most strenuous asserters 


of their own Jiberty have been the most cruelly 


oppressive over others. Hence it was a common 
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proverb that, “ At Sparta, the freeman is the freest 
of all men, and the slave the greatest of slaves.” | 
Slaves were obtained by conquest in war; by sale — 
of themselves for a subsistence, or in payment of 
debts ; and by the perfidiousness and cupidity of - 
persons who traded in slaves, and who often stole 


‘persons, even of noble birth, and sold them. 


any person were convicted of betraying a freeman, 
he was liable to punishment; but either means 
were found to evade detection, or the slave-dealers | 


‘must have procured their victims from some distant — 


part, to which the privilege of protection did not | 


extend, for, on the first day of every month, the. 


merchants brought them to the market at Athens, 
and exposed them for sale in a part of the forum 
appropriated for that purpose, the public crier 
calling together purchasers. 
Among other superstitions of the Spartans, it 


was an annual custom to whip a number of boys 


on the altar of the goddess Diana, with such se- 
verity that the blood gushed forth in profuse 
streams, and they sometimes died under the cruel 


— infliction, the nts standing by and urging them 


to courage and constancy, so that a cry or groan 
was scarcely heard from any of them. In the 
earlier days of the Spartan republic, these boys 
were free-born Spartans, but in more delicate ages. 
the offspring of slaves were substituted. 

The Helots were the most cruelly degraded and 


oppressed of all slaves. They were originally so 


called from Helos, a town of Laconia, which the 
Spartans conquered, and, taking all the inhabitants 
prisoners of war, reduced them to the most abject 
slavery. The name was not afterwards confined 
to this unfortunate people and their descendants, 
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but seems to have been used as an expression of 


contempt the vilest slaves in general. 


The degradation, drudgery, and cruelty inflicted | 
on these unhappy beings were almost unequalled. 
The freemen of Sparta were forbidden the exercise 
of any mean or mechanical employment. Hence 
the Helots were compelled to till the ground and © 
perform every kind of labour for their lordly 
masters. This would have been but a small evil ; 
but tyranny compelled them to submit also to — 
mental and moral degradation. It was a common _ 
thing to force them to drink to excess, and, in that 
condition, to lead them into the public halls, and 
exhibit them to the Spartan children, to show them 
what a contemptible and beastly sight a drunken 
man is. ‘They also compelled them to dance un- — 
comely dances, and to sing ridiculous songs, ex- | 
pressly forbidding them to use any that were | 
serious and manly, because wpe would not have © 
them profaned by the mouths of slaves. Hence, | 
when some of the Helots were made prisoners and — 
carried into Thebes, the conquerors could by 
no means persuade thei to utter the odes of cer- 
tain celebrated poets, for, said they, ‘‘ they are our | 
masters’ songs, and we dare not sing them ;” a 
proof of the tendency of slavery to crush the spirit, — 
so that it cannot easily resume its freedom, even — 
when the pressure is taken off. A striking fact, — 
illustrative of this sentiment, is found in the -his- 
tory of the Scythians. - That warlike people made © 
a successful expedition against Medea, and sub- 


dued nearly the whole of Upper Asia. In this — 


the whole flower of the nation was engaged; in — 
fact, the remaining population consisted only of © 
women, children, aged persons, and slaves. The — 
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conquering army remained in the land they had 
subdued, and the slaves being thus rid of their 
masters elevated themselves in society, formed 
marriages in the families of their former masters, 
and, in fact, became possessors of the country. 
After a period of twenty-eight years, the Scythians 
returned, but found a numerous body in arms to 
oppose their entrance and dispute their progress. 
For a considerable time, and in several engage- 
ments, this opposition was successful, and the 
numbers of the returning Scythians was fearfully 
diminished. At length one of them suggested that 
they ought not to meet their former slaves on an 
equal footing, with darts and arrows, a course 
which (said he) leads them to imagine themselves 
our equals in birth and importance; let us rush on 
them with horse-whips only, they will then be re- 


minded of their servile condition, and resist us no— 
longer. This expedient succeeded; the slaves 


were intimidated and fled, and the sovereignty of 
the country was regained by.its former masters. 
We are informed that these Helots were habitual- 
_ ly treated in the most barbarous manner, and often 
murdered witheut committing any fault, and with- 
out any show of justice. On one occasion, a num- 
ber of them were professedly set free, as a reward 
for their good and faithful services ; but about two 


thousand of them immediately disappeared, and no | 
one could give any account how they came by © 
It was the policy of the Grecians, as it has been | 


of all slave-masters, to keep the slaves at a very 
‘great distance ; to instil into them ‘a mean opinion 
_ of themselves; to extinguish, if possible, every 

‘spark of generosity and manhood; to withhold 
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from them the b essings of education; to accustom 


them to blows and stripes, hard labour, and want. 
Even among themselves was discoun- 
tenanced, lest they should excite each other to re- 


bellion. It was accounted an insufferable piece of 


impudence for a slave to imitate a freeman in dress 
or behaviour. Even their hair was cut in a par- 
ticular form to distinguish them from their masters ; 
and the coat of a slave was only allowed to have 
one sleeve. They were denied the means of know- 
ledge, and then reproached with being rude and 
ignorant ; so that it was a Fras of reproach com- 

person, “ You are as © 
ignorant as a slave.” In spite, however, of these 
cruel efforts to crush the spirit of man, and re- 
tain it in servile ignorance, there were some who | 
rose superior to their difficulties, and proved that — 
nobility of soul and greatness of understanding are 


not confined to any rank or Esop, the 
celebrated fabulist, Alcman, tk 


e poet, and Epic- | 
tetus, the ous moralist, were all Grecian 
slaves. | 


i 


Slaves were neither permitted to plead for them- 


selves, nor to be witnesses in any cause; yet, if 
they were suspected of being privy to any secret 
transaction, it was customary to extort confession 

and, because these tortures 


were often so violent as to occasion the death of | 


the slave, or disable him froin being serviceable to 
his wnaster, the party requiring a slave for this end | 
was obliged to give security to the master, sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of his slave. Thus, the | 
suffering, dying slave, was not regarded as the | 
injured 

services, 


ut the master, from the loss ef his 
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Slaves were not avrg to join in the worship 
of some of their 
counted unholy and profane, too mean to be ad- 


-iitted upon a level with free-born worshippers. 
Their worship, indeed, was to heathen gods, who 


could not bless or save, and we do not greatly 
wonder at the pride and oppression of their votaries ; 
but, it is far more to be regretted, that similar 
feelings of haughty superiority have been suffered 


to exist among the professed worshippers of Him, : | 


who is no respecter of persons, and before whou 
there is no difference between Jew and Greek, bar- 


barian, Scythian, bond, and free, ~ Slaves were even 


restricted from some vices which were commonly 
practised by free men ; these prohibitions were not 
on the ground of morality, but as a mark of de- 


— gradation and inferiority. A citizen might commit 
sins which were too dignified and genteel to be 


allowed to a slave. | | 


| A slave was not permitted to be called by any 
name that was in use among citizens, or by an 
name connected with what was at all considered 


sreat and noble. It was recommended to give | 


slaves and dogs short names, that they might be 
the nore quickly pronounced. Hence, if slaves 
by any means recovered their freedom, it was com- 


non to change their names for others that had 


more syllables, or an additional name was assumed 


in some way connected with the place, author, or 


circumstances of their liberation. 
_— Above all things, especial care was taken that 
slaves should not bear arms; and this precaution 


_ was not without reason, since the number of slaves 
_m Greece was nearly twenty times that of free 


citizens, The only wonder is, that they did not 
| | | | 


eathen temples, but were ac- 
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revolt and subdue their oppressors ; but it is a 


proof how far the policy of tyranny had succeeded 


occasions, however, when the state was in extreme 
danger, some of the slaves were armed in defence 


in crushing the ive spirit of freedom. On some 


of their masters and themselves, and were success- 


ful. Some efforts were made by the slaves in dif- 
ferent places, when opportunity presented, or some 
insufferable oppression roused them, to recover 
their liberty, sometimes almost to the utter sub- 
version of the country, and at others to the de- 
struction of the slaves. In Attica, not less than a 
million of slaves perished in the attempt. ‘Some- 
times, in war, the slaves deserted to the enemy, 
hoping, in some degree, to better their condition, 
which could scarcely be rendered worse. If taken, 
they were made to pay dearly for their desire of 
freedom, being bound fast to a wheel, or a pillar, 
and unmercifully beaten with whips, sometimes 
even to death. It was customary, also, by way of | 


punishment, to to brand or mutilate slaves; some- 


times the part offending, as the hand for theft, or 


the tongue for offensive speaking ; but, generally, 


upon the forehead, where it was most visible. | 
Sometimes they were thus branded, not as a 


punishment for crime, but merely as a mark to 


distinguish them, in case they should desert their — 


masters. Working i in mills was a common punish- 


ment for slaves, This labour was very fatiguing; — 
the present easy methods of grinding were un- 


4 known, and the grain was beaten to meal between 


two heavy stones worked with the hand. This was, 


doubt, usually performed by slaves ; but, in 


way a — change of 
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hands. The punishment, in all probability, con- 
sisted in being kept constantly to this excessive 
toil, and other cruelties were practised upon them 


‘to render it the more intolerable. 


The slaves at Athens were treated with more 
humanity than in most other places. If grievously 
oppressed, they were allowed to flee for sanctuary 
to the Temple of Theseus, whence to force them 
was an act of sacrilege. If they had been bar- 
barously treated, they might commence a suit 
against their masters ; and, if it appeared that the 
complaint was reasonable and just, the master was 


obliged to sell his slave, and give him the chance 


of finding a better master. If injured by other 
persons, not their masters, slaves were allowed to 
proceed by a course of law. They were also 
allowed, more freedom in conversation among them- 
selves, and permitted to enjoy many of the ordi- 


nary pleasures of life ; and, moreover, were solaced 


with the hope of one day regaining their liberty. 
They were permitted to acquire property and hold 


estates, only paying to their masters a small 


annual tribute ; and if, by their industry and fru- 


gality, they acquired a sufficient sum to purchase 


their ransom, their masters had no power to hinder 
them from so doing. In some instances, the 


‘fidelity and diligence of the slave was rewarded by 


the generosity of the master in the free bestowment 


of liberty; and, on several occasions, when slaves 


by their courage and constancy rendered essential 
Service to the state, they were uniformly rewarded 
with hberty, and generall y advanced to considerable 


‘dignity and reputation ; though such as obtained — 
| their liberty by purchase, or by favour of an indi- 
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_thaginians were one of the nations of Canaan, 
that they fled at the conquest of Canaan by J oshua, — 


gold and silver. 
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vidual, were rarely advanced to the rank of citizens, — 
or, at best, had to endure much dislike and op- — 


position. 


city of antiquity 
for many years disputed with Rome the sovereignty 
of the mt O9 m has been conjectured tliat the Car- 


and colonized at Carthage. In process of time they 


Southern 
riched themselves with the produce of its mines of 
” The labour employed in working 
these mines wasincredible, The veins of metal rarely 
appeared on the surface. They were to be sought 


_ became ty powerful, and conquered a great part of — 


,urope, including Spain, where they en- 


for and traced through frightful depths, where often 


floods of water ye ae the progress of the miners, 
and seemed to defeat all future pursuit ; but avarice 


is not easily disheartened, especially when the tuil — 


and suffering to be endured in pursuit of its golden 


idol can be imposed on others. Numberless mul- 


titudes of slaves perished in these mines, which were 


dug to enrich their masters. Upwards of 40,000 — 


were constantly employed : they were treated with 
the utmost barbarity ; compelled, by heavy stripes, 
to labour, and allowed no respite day or night. 


In most barbarous nations, the wretched slaves 


and their offspring were taken as substitutes in 


the idolatrous and cruel rites of their worship. | 


This has already been alluded to among the cus- 


toms of Sparta (p. 30). The Carthaginians wor- 


shipped Saturn, or Moloch, a frightful brazen 
image, with its hands turned downwards over a fiery 


furnace. On ‘stated occasions, and on particular — 


E 


Slavery at rthage.—Carthage was a famous 
, the capital of Africa Proper, and 


and 
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emergencies of war, pestilence, or other calamity, 
: a great number of children were sacrificed to 
| ‘the idol, being placed on its hands, and imme- 
- diately rolling into the furnace at its feet. These 
were professedly children of noble birth; but it — 
was common to rescue them, and fraudulently to 


‘substitute the children of slaves or foreigners. 
series of misfortunes led them to condemn them-— 
ih selves for this crime; not the real crime of cruelty } 
and murder, but the imaginary crime of substi- 4 
tuting what they supposed the meaner life of z 
| slaves, and, to atone for it, they sacrificed inone ~~ 
; day two hundred children of the first familiesin 
Carthage, and three hundred citizens voluntarily — 
sacrificed themselves. The dark places of the © 
earth are, indeed, the habitations of cruelty! a 
How awful and sickening the scene! But what ~~ 
a reproach to us who worship the only living and 
4 true God, yet hesitate to offer to his service the = 
best of our time, talents, and possessions. i.e | 
SECT. VII.—SLAVERY AMONG THE ROMANS. 


_ Men became slaves among the Romans in each 
of the ways already specified. 
1, By war.—Those who voluntarily surrendered _ 
to the victorious arms of Rome retained their free- _ 
dom; but such as were taken in the field of | 
battle were sold by auction, the slave wearing a — ; 
crown, and a spear being set up where the crier i 
or auctioneer stood, to intimate that they were ob- 
tained by the triumphs of war. They were called ss 
Serrt, to denote their. future destiny—that of ser-_ 
vitade for the benefit of others; and mancipia, as — 
Spoils taken with the hand. Mancipate signifies 
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at their necks, on which their good and bad > 9 


slavery. 
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to lay the hand upon,—to bring under subjection ; 


emancipate, to remove the hand that held down,— 


set free from slavery, 


2. As a punishment for crime.—Those who 


neglected to enrol themselves as subjects of the 


Roman government, or who refused to enlist in | 
the Roman army, had their goods confiscated, | 
and, after being scourged, were sold beyond the 


Tiber. When grievous criminals were condemned . 


to the mines, or to fight with wild beasts, or any 
other extreme punishment, they were first de- 
prived of their privileges as Roman citizens, and 
termed slaves of punishment; but in case of their — 
escaping with life, they became free men. 

3. By sale.—There was a continual market for — 
slaves at Rome, where the sellers brought them 
from various countries. The seller was bound to 
promise for the soundness of his slaves, and not to 
conceal their faults. Hence they were commonly 
exposed to sale naked, and carried a scroll hanging 


lities were specified. If the seller gave a false 


- account, he was bound to make up the loss, or 
take back the slave. Those whom the seller 


would not warrant were distinguished by wearing — 
a kind of cap. Foreign slaves had their feet 
whitened with chalk, and their ears bored. When 
first brought to the city, they were called novices, | 
new, or inexperienced slaves. Those who had 
served long were called veterans, a phrase in- 
tended by them to express not only long ex 

rience and consequent aptitude in business but 
artfulness—a quality which they justly concluded 


was likely to ae acquired under the oppression of — 
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It was not lawful for free-born Roman citizens 
to sell themselves for slaves. Much less was it al- 


lowed for any other person to sell freemen. Fathers 


might, indeed, sell their children to slavery, and 


insolvent debtors were sometimes given up to their 
creditors; but their state wus not that of absolute 
slavery, and, if freed from it, they could be re- 
instated in their former privileges; but if any al- 
lowed themselves to be sold, for the sake of sharing 
the price, they were condemned to remain in per- 
petual slavery. : 

4. The children of female slaves became the 
property of the master. No regular marriage was 
ullowed among slaves, but they were encouraged 
to liye in promiscuous intercourse, and their 
wretched children inherited, together with their 
degraded -births, the bitterness of slavery. In 
after ages, when the marriage of slaves was ac- 
knowledged, they were not allowed to marry with- 


out the permission and consent of their masters. 


The master of a family was called lord, or tyrant. 
Slaves not only did all kinds of domestic ser- 
vices, but were likewise employed in various trades 
and manufactures, and some were instructed in 
literature and the fine arts. These usually sold at 
a great price: a learned slave sometimes sold for 
several hundred pounds, though the price of a 
common slave was as low as four drachmas, about 
three shillings of our money. One can scarcely 


forbear smiling to read of a physician-slave, a_ 


Surgeon-slave, a schoolmaster-slave, a grammarian- 


_ Slave, a scribe-slave, &c. for thus they were com-— 
“monly distinguished, according to their several 

employments. 1s it not almost incredible that it _ 
should be possible to enslave and constrain the | 
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services of persons of liberal acquirements? yet 
we have abundant evidence that such was really 
the case. Indeed, it has been observed that the 
slaves of antiquity were often more learned and 
more polished than their masters. The Romans 
were instructed in science and the fine arts by 
their Grecian captives, and, generally speaking, 
the more polished nations have fallen under the 
yoke of less civilized enemies. The conquerors 
were mere barbarians, in point of intellect and — 


civilization, in comparison with the nations they 


vanquished, and even of the slaves they found in — 


— those conquered countries. What a reflection on 


the modern abettors of slavery! _ 


Among the Romans, masters had an absolute 
power over their slaves. They might scourge or 


put them to death at pleasure; indeed, prisoners 


of war were sometimes saved from the edge of the 
sword only to shed their blood in the amphitheatre, 
where, for the brutal amusement of spectators, they 
were compelled to fight with each other as gladi- 
ators, or to contend with wild beasts. In a battle 
with the ancient Saxons, many were reserved for 
the purpose; and an orator bitterly complained 
“ that twenty-nine of these desperate savages, by 
strangling themselves with their own hands, had 
disappointed the public of the amusement.” The 
lash was the common punishment; but sometimes 
the slaves were branded in the forehead, and 
sometimes were forced to carry a piece of wood 
round their necks wherever they went. When 
slaves had suffered any of these punishments, they 
were ever afterwards subjected to a name that per- 
petuated them as “ the beaten,” “the branded or stig- 
matized,” &c. When beaten, they were suspended, 
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with a weight tied to their feet, so that they could — 
not move or resist. By way of terror, a thong or — 
lash, made of leather, was commonly hung in sight 
of the slaves. Another mode of punishment was 
to shut them up in a workhouse or bridewell, _ 
under ground, where they were obliged to work a — 
mill for grinding corn. | 
If a slave was sentenced to death, the usual 
mode of carrying the sentence into effect was by 
crucifixion, that death being considered the most. 
painful and ignominious, and employed only in 
case of the most degraded of men, and the vilest 
of malefactors. While we, as christians, abhor 
the idea of there being one law for dignified sin- 
ners, and another for sinners, we cannot 
but be struck at the amazing condescension of our 
blessed Lord, who, though infinitely exalted above 
all blessing and praise, as well as perfectly holy, 
harmless, and separate from sinners, yet consented 
to be numbered with the transgressors, and dealt 
with as the vilest of the vile, in order that his | 
degradation might issue in our glory, and that by _ 
his stripes we might be healed. 

If a master of a family was slain in his own 
house, and the murderer not discovered, all his 
domestic slaves were liable to be put to death. It — 
is on record that, on one such occasion, no less — 
than four hundred slaves were put to death. The 
number of slaves was immense. Some rich indi- 
viduals possessed, not for use, but ostentation, ten 
thousand and even twenty thousand slaves. 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as 
_ things, and might be transferred from one owner | 
_ to another, like any other effects. They could not — 

appear as witnesses in, a court of justice, nor make | 


- 
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a will, nor inherit property, nor serve as soldiers. 
Such was their legal condition. ‘There were, how- 
ever, exceptions on very extraordinary occasions ; 
and the humanity and gentleness of masters some- 
times conferred on the slave many advantages. 
On one memorable occasion, during the wars be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, cight thousand slaves 
volunteered their services ; they were armed with- 
bo ae out being freed, and afterwards received their free- 
| dom as a reward for their bravery. Slaves had a 
certain allowance granted them for their suste- 

nance, which appears to have been liberal. “What- 
ever they could spare from this they were per-— 

mitted to hold as property; as also their earnings, 

in any leisure portion of their time allowed them 

by their masters. This money, with their masters 

consent, they laid out to interest, until they could 
purchase a slave for themselves, by whose labours 
a they might derive profit. By this, or some other 
| ; speculation, they, in time, obtained the means of 
| purchasing their own freedom, which it appears the 
master could rn then withhold. Captives taken 
a in war, if sober and industrious, might generally 
obtain their ed within six years. At certain 


times, however, the slaves were obliged to make 
resents to their masters out of their poor savings, 
y way, it i appear, of acknowledging their 


superiority and right to the whole. On the other 
hand, as if to remind the masters of their e —— 
i: of nature, at certain seasons the slaves were allowed 
| the greatest freedom, and were even waited on at 
table by their masters. 

If, the condition of was 
dered much more tolerable by their being placed 
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want. Even the famous Roman, Cato, a man 


celebrated in all ages for his exact observance of 
the nicest rules of justice, in his conduct to his | 
slaves seems entirely to have overlooked them. | 
_ Notwithstanding his slaves had been very faithful — 


and serviceable to him, when years came upon 


them, and they were no longer capable of hard — 
labour, he made no scruple of turning them away | 
without the means of sustaining nature; or even — 
suffered them to starve to death in his own family, 
In writing to a friend, respecting the cultivation of | 
his land, he advises him, as the best economy, to_ 
have none but vigorous and active slaves in the— 


prime of life; and, as soon as their strength fails, 
through excess of labour, to get rid of them, and 


obtain a fresh supply. Such are the tender mer- 


cies of heathenism. Alas! that it should be pos- 
sible to find a parallel among those who bear the 


christian name. Having mentioned this circum- 


stance to the disparagement of so great a man as | 


Cato, it is pleasing, as well as just, to add another 
fact much to his honour. When any of his slaves 
had committed offences which the laws of his 
country invested him with the power of punishing, 
even to death, before he condemned them he con- 


sulted their fellow-slaves, and followed their opinion — 


as to the evidence of the crime and the degree of 


: punishment due; thus instituting into his domestic 


| | 


| 
| 
| 


under humane and gentle masters, there are not 
wanting instances of an opposite character. Some 
slaves were compelled to work in chains, and some 
were confined to workhouses under ground, and, 
having toiled their best days in the service of their _ 
masters, were left in their old age to perish for 
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pleased to emancipate him, which was done by | 
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establishment e invaluable privilege of trial by 
jury, instead of punishment on 


the offender. 


There were, among the Romans public slaves, 
employed in various public services, especially to 
attend on the Peers They had yearly al- 


_ lowances granted to them by the éblic, and their 


condition was much more tolerable than that of 
private slaves). There were, also, slaves attached 
to the soil, from which they could not be separated, 


so that a person selling an éstate had no right to 


remove his slaves, but sold nem also as part of 
the property. 

It should be observed that, harsh as the Roman 
laws appear to us, in giving a master the absolute 
power of life and death over his slave, it is no more 


than was given to a father over his own family. 
A father was at liberty to sell his children or grand- 


children, or to put them to death. A son was in 


the strictest sense the slave of his father, for he 


could neither acquire — liberty nor property 
ther, except the father were 


selling him three times in the presence of a magis- 
trate. Daughters and grand-children, if sold once, © 
were free of their father; and if they by any means — 
regained their liberty, were not again jiable to him; 
but a father having once sold his son, if he gained | 
his liberty, the father might again lay claim to him, 
until he had been sold three times. | 

Wlien a slaye was freed by the voluntary act of 
his master, from slavery by the 
nevolence of another person, he was called the 


freed man of such an one, and the patron retained 


various rights over him. If the patron was reduced | 


| 
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to poverty, the freed man was bound, in the 
tnanner as a son, to support him, according 
to his ability. The patron, also, was expected to 
support his freed man, if poor; and if he failed to | 
do this, was deprived of the rights of patronage. | 
Ifa freed man died intestate, without heirs, the 
patron succeeded to his effects. If a freed man 


proved ungrateful to his patron, he was condemned 


to the mines, or at least reduced to his former — 


condition of slavery. It may be observed, in 


ing, that these Roman laws, with which the\apostle — 

Paul, as a Roman citizen, was perfectly familiar, | 

help us to perceive the beauty and force of many © 
in his epistles, such as—‘‘ He that is 


called, is the Lord’s freed man,” “ Ye are not 
your own, ye are bought with a price, therefore 
glorify God in your bodies and in your spirits, 


which are his.” | 


It may be interesting to observe, that Rome, 


who. had made so many slaves, was; on some 
occasions, herself enslaved. More than twenty 
thousand Romans were carried away captives and 
in chains into Germany, who were afterwards res- 
cued by the emperor Julian. And when Rome 


was destroyed by the Goths, multitudes of the 


citizens, beyond computation, were suddenly re- 


duced to the miserable condition of captives and 


exiles. The Goths, however, had more need of 
money than of slaves, and they suffered them to 
be redeemed at a moderate price, either by the 


benevolence of friends or the charity of strangers. 


At a much later period of the Roman history, a 
most absurd and fanatical war was undertaken, 
called a crusade, with the professed object of res- 
cuing the spot of the holy sepulchre of our Lord, 
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at Jerusalem, from the hands of the Saracens. 
This is mentioned merely for the sake of observin 
two facts connected with it: first, that many feud 
slaves were enfranchised, on condition of serving 
in those wars; and, next, that when the Roman 


arms were victorious, and a great part of Palestine 


was subdued and brought under the Roman go- 
vernment, among the laws enacted, we find some 


affecting the peasants of the land and the captives _ 


taken in war—not providing for their relief or pro- 
tection as i 

covery as property. Like hounds or hawks that 
had strayed from the lawful owner, they might be 
lost and claimed. ‘The slave and the falcon were 
esteemed of the same value; but three slaves were 
reckoned only equivalent to one war horse ! 


SECT. VIII].—-SLAVERY AMONG THE JEWS. 


The closing incidents of the last section would 
bring us to notice feudal slavery in E ; but 
we shall first go back to the period when, from the | 
slavery of the Israelites in Egypt, we broke off 
from sacred history, to gather up from other 


sources some particulars respecting ancient slavery | 


in Egypt, Greece, and Rome. We resume the 
narrative and the institutes of scripture. = 
In the law of God, slavery is often spoken of as 


a punishment for idolatry and other sins; but in 
_ these cases it is rather declarative of the purposes 


of God than preceptive, or enjoining it on any — 
person to inflict it. This distinction has been — 
overlooked by the modern advocates of slavery, © 
who have attempted to justify themselves by the | 


plea that they were but fulfilling the purposes of 


ut for their preservation or re- 
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God, who has declared that the posterity of Ca- 
naan, the son of Ham, should be in servitude to _ 
their brethren; and that the degenerate Jews _ 
_ should be despised aud oppressed in strange lands. 
- We have no reason to conclude that the negroes _ 


are the descendants of Canaan; and, even if this 
were certain, no individual or nation can produce 


any warrant from the word of God for enslaving — | 
The general 


an African or oppressing a Jew. 
tenour of the word of God authorizes us to become 


co-workers with Him in promoting the happiness 
rson is required, or has a © 


of mankind; but no 
right, to inflict on others the judgments of God, 


without his express warrant and commission; else | 
might the Jews, who ‘with wicked hands cruci- | 
: fied and slew the Lord of glory,’ justify them- 
. selves by the plea that they only did what “ the | 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God’ 
appointed to be done. To return from this di-— 
gression. The enslavement of the degenerate 
Jews is often predicted, and remarkably fulfilled ; — 
so that the chapters which denounce these and 


other calamities may be read as a prospective 
history of the Jews to the present day. See 
Lev. xxvi.; Deut. xxviii., xxix., xxxii. After the 


destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, immense _ 


numbers of the captives were sent to Egypt and 


other countries, and there sold for slaves, at a vile | 
price and for the meanest offices; indeed, the mul- 


titnde was so great, that purchasers could not be 
found for them all at any price, and, in conse- 
quence, many thousands were left to perish for 
: : period, in several countries, par- 
ticularly those remarkable for popish bigotry, 


Spain and Portugal, all the children of the Jews | 
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were taken from them by the state, and compelled 
to be baptized, and to profess a religion which 


their parents abhorred, they neither having power 
to resist the violence done them, nor the means of 
rescuing their enslaved offspring. (See Deut, 
xxviii. 32.) | 


With respect to the holding of slaves ae the 


Hebrews, it was placed under certain limitations 


1 


as to the carmen and regulations as to the treat- 


ment, calculated to mitigate the condition of slaves. 
In acquiring slaves, man stealing was, under 


the Mosaic law,. reckoned a high crime, and in- 


variably punished with death. Some have sup-— 


posed that this restriction applied only to obtain- 
_ ing possession of the person of a free-born Israelite. 
Certainly it would be an aggravation of the crime 


to burst the bands of fraternal obligation, by com- | 
pelling a brother to labour as a slave, and especially _ 
to sell him as a slave to idolaters; yet, on the 
whole, it appears that the crime of man-stealing | 


‘intended the seizing or enticing away any human | 


being, and employing him as a slave, or selling 
him unto slavery. Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7. 
At all events, national distinctions are now done 


‘away, and it must be equally criminal to steal or 


buy aman of any nation or colour. It is a matter 
of rejoicing thik our British laws are no longer 
chargeable with the inconsistency of condemning 
to, death the man who, in England, should steal a 
horse or a sheep, yet uttering no censure against 
him if he should go to Africa and steal, or pur- 
chase of those who steal, hundreds of men and 
women. 
Slaves might be acquired as captives in war. 
This does not ‘appear to have been permitted in 
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the wars with the wicked and devoted Canaanites, 

but in any necessary war with foreign nations, in: 
which Israel might afterwards be engaged. They 
were first to invite the city to peace, but if that 
were rejected, they were to attack it; and when — 


the Lord their God should give them the victory 
over their enemies, the adult males were to be my 
to death, not in a spirit of cruelty and private re 

sentient, but as an execution, commanded against 
such as were hardened rebels against God, and 
likely, if spared, to be a constant temptation to 
Israel. The women and children, together with 
the rest of the spoil, were to be taken by the Is- 
raelites and employed in their service. Deut. xx. 
14. Slaves thus acquired appear to have been in 


a state of servitude for life, unless they were ran-_ 


somed ; and they might be sold by their captors. _ 
__ Persons committing a theft, when they had not 
the power of making restitution, were enslaved 
for a period, not exceeding six years, and probably 
not exceeding the appointed restitution, according 
value of the property stolen. Exod. xxii. 


creditor of an insolvent debtor had power over the 
family as well as the person of the debtor, as far 
as the amount of his claims. The widow of the 
poor prophet complained to Elisha that, being un- 
able to pay the debts of her deceased husband, the 


merciless creditor threatened to take her two sons | 


for bondmen. 2 Kings iv. 1. In the time of Ne- 


_ hemiah, some of the Jews were very oppressive 
to their brethren, who, in time of dearth, had 
been constrained to become their debtors for the 


“Meécessaries of life; they took their 


Some were slaves by debt. It appears that the | 
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daughters into bondage. Neh. v. 1—5. The 
same severity appears to have been practised in 


_ the time of our Lord. In the parable of the un- | 


merciful servant, the king is represented as calling 
on his servant for the payment of a large debt: 
_“ And forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord | 
- commanded him to be sold, and his wife and chil- 
dren, and all that he had, and payment to be 
made,” Matt. xviii. 25. 
_ Finally, slavery sometimes originated in birth. 
If a married Hebrew sold himself for a slave, in 
_ the seventh year he was to go out free, with his 
wife and children ; but if a master gave to his slave — 
one of his female slaves as a wife, in the seventh. 
year he went out, but his wife and children re- 
mained as the property of the master. These 
children were termed “ born in the house,” or 
“home born,’’ and-the “sons” or children “of 
handmaids.” Exod, xxi. 2—4; Gen. xiv. 14; XV. 
35 xxi. 10; Ps. Ixxxvi. 16; cxvi. 16. 
N.B. Whenever slaves are spoken of as bought | 
with money, we have every reason to conclude 
either that they sold themselves for debt, or that 
_ they were captives of war, passed from one owner 
to another. See Gen. xvii. 13, 23. 
the of acquiring slaves among the 
- Jews, we pass on to their condition and treatment. — 
They received both food and clothing, but whatever. 
other property they acquired belonged to their 
lords; hence the slave is said to be worth double 
the value of a hired servant; and hence the master 
was admonished not to grudge his departure at the 
end of the sixth year; and, moreover, that he 
should not be sent away empty, but liberally 
furnished from the flock, the corn-floor, and the 


wine-press, to the increase. of which his labour, \ 
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under the blessing of God, had contributed, and | 
from which he might justly expect some contri- 
bution towards once more beginning the world for | 
himself, Deut. xv. 12—18. The proportion tobe 
bestowed on the liberated servant was not specified, = 
but it was left to every one’s conscience, in the sight é 
of God, when all circumstances had been duly con- | 
sidered. This latitude would, to a generous mind, 
be a strong inducement to liberality, and a good 
master would delight in amply rewarding a diligent 
and faithful servant, and in witnessing his future = 
prosperity. L|, || 
The head of the household was generally as a 


father in the midst of his family, not oppressing — 
his slaves, or keeping them at a contemptuous 
distance, as beings of an inferior order, but consi- 
dering their claims, defending their cause, pro- 
moting their comfort, and providing for their reli- 
gious instruction. Slaves formed, by far, the _ 
‘greatest part of that household, respecting which _ 
it was said, to Abraham's commendation, 1 
know him, that he will command his children ane 
household after him, and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment,” Gen, 
xviii. 19. We do not know the date of the history 
of the patriarch Job, whether before or after Abra- 
ham ; he, however, was evidently actuated by simi- 
lar principles of humanity and religion. “ If,” 
said he, “I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant, or my maid-servant, when they contended | 
with me, what, then, shall I do, when God riseth | 
up? and when he visiteth, what shall I answer | 
him ? Did not he that made me in the womb, | 
make him ? and did not one fashion us both in the | 
womb ?” Job xxxi. 13—15. Such considerations, 
it is to be feared, have had too little weight om 
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modern slave-maste Under this mild and hu- 
mane treatment slaves were attached and faithful © 
to their masters, and might safely be trusted with 
arms in defence of their master, his property, or 
his friends. Gen. xiv. 14; xxxiil. 6; xxxin. I. 
The chief employment of slaves was in agriculture, 
husbandry, and a rural affairs, especially in 
earlier times, when the principal wealth of the | 

patriarchs consisted i in flocks, herds, camels, asses, 

‘&c., and their chief business in tending them. 
They were sometimes thought worthy to be trusted 
with ve important business, and with the fulfil- 
ment of the most sacred wishes of a departed 
master (see Gen. xxiv.); and, in case the master 
dying without children, it was not uncommon to— 
bestow a part, eo whole of his property, on 
_ faithful servants, Gen. xv. 2; or, in case of there | 


_ being no sons in the family, the daughters were 


sometimes given in marriage to those who had 
been the slaves of the father. 1 Chron. ii. 34, 35.* © 
Among the special laws given to regulate the 
condition of slaves among the Jews, we find, 
(1.) That the Israelites were to treat them with 
| and dness, they were of 


* Similar practices have prevailed among the 
nations up to the present time. In Barbary, rich people, 
when childless, have been known to purchase young slaves, 
to educate them in their own faith, and sometimes to adopt 
them for their own children. The greatest men in the 


__ Ottoman empire were originally slaves brought up in the 


seraglio, and the Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt were ori- 

ginally slaves. This plan seems to have been adopted, in 

order that the officers of government might be without 

family connexions and influence. ‘Thus, the advancement 

of Joseph in Egypt, and of Daniel in Babylon, both Hebrew 

slav ith the modern usages of the 
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their brethren, who had sold themselves for debt or 
restitution, or foreigners whom they had pur- 


chased, (most probably, at first, captives in war,) 
Lev. xxv. 39—46.  (2.) If a master struck his 
slave with a rod or staff, so as to occasion imme- 
diate death, he was to be punished by the magis- 


trate ; but if the servant survived a day or two, and 
then died, the master was acquitted of any in- | 
tention to murder, and the loss of the slave was | 


deemed a sufficient punishment, Exod. xxi. 20, 21. 
(3.) A slave who lost an eye, or a tooth, or other 


member, by a blow from the master, thereby _ 


gained his or her liberty, Exod. xxi. 26, 27. 


Under this law, interest, as well as humanity, — 
would restrain a master from any act of violence © 
toward his servant. (4.) All slaves were to rest | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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‘from their labours on the sabbath, and on the | 


great festivals, Exod. xx. 10; Deut. v. 14. (5.) 


Slaves were to be invited to partake with’ their | 


masters of certain sacred feasts, viz., the Feast of | : 
- the Second Tithes, and the Feast of Weeks, Deut. | 


xii. 18; xvi. 9—12. These were feasts of grati- — 
tude and rejoicing for the ingathering the fruits of — 
the earth, and other bounties of Providence, with — 
which God had blessed his people. There was, | 
therefore, a peculiar propriety in permitting the 
servants, who had shared the toils of sowing and 
reaping, to share also the pleasures of harvest home. 
(6.) In their conduct towards a female slave,—if a. 
captive was taken in war, whom the captor admired, 
and desired to possess as his wife, he must not im- 
mediately marry her, but keep her in his house a 
full month, in order to give time for consideration, 
and for observing her temper and disposition, as well 
| as trying the constancy of his attachment; after 
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this, he might take her to wife; but, if he grew _ 
weary of her, he must neither keep her as a slave 
nor sell her, but let her go free. If poverty com- 
pelled the parents 1 a young Jewess to sell her 
into servitude, which was seldom done, except there 
was an engagement that the person who bought 
her would take her as his wife, if he afterwards did 
not choose to fulfil this engagement, he might not | 
- sell her into another family, but must permit her 
to be redeemed. If he had betrothed her to his 
son, he was to deal with her as-a daughter; and, 
in case of failure, she was at liberty to go forth 
free, without Exod. xxi. 7—I]. (7.) He- 
brew slaves, however acquired, could only be 
retained seven years, or until the sabbatical year. 
If, however, their a tachment to their master, and 
the connexions formed in his family induced them 
to desire to remain, they were brought by their 
master before the magistrates, before whom they 
- made a declaration that they disclaimed the privi- 
lege of the law. Their ears were then bored with 
- an awl to the door-post of their master’s house, in- 
timating their purpose of attachment, attention, 
and obedience. After this, they had no longer the 
| power of claiming liberty, but were bound to serve 
their master for ever ; that is, for the whole term of 
their life, or until the next year of jubilee, which 
was the time of general release, Exod. xxi. 5, 6. 
(8.) If an Israelite was, from poverty, sold toa 


_ stranger, or an alien dw elling in the vicinity of the 


land of Canaan, if he came into the possession of 
property, he olali purchase his ransom, or his 
relations were permitted to redeem him, and he 
was to repay the purchase-money, which was cél- 
culated irom the time of his thraldom to the next 
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year of Jubilee, and deducting the years which he 

had already served, Lev. xxv. 47—55. These 

laws will, no doubt, have called to the mind of the 
- young reader these well known lines, and given 
him some idea of the gladness with which such a 
+ sound was uttered and heard throughout the land 
| of Israel :— 
_ Blow ye the trumpet, blow, 

The gladly solemn sound ; | 

Let all the nations know, . | | . 
To earth’s remotest bound, | 
_ The year of Jubilee is come, lane | 4 


| | Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.” | 
ia If a slave of another nation fled to the Hebrews, 
| 


they were required to receive him hospitably, and 


on no account to give him up to his master, Deut. 
lo, 16. 


_, . This is a summary of the laws given on this =" 
- subject to the Israelites during their sojourn in the 
_ wilderness. They were, of course, prospective, for 
, at that time they had no opportunity of possessing 
slaves. Their first possession of this kind appears 
to have been after the wars with Midian. The 
Midianites were a very wicked people, who seduced 
| Israel to sin; and God was pleased, in righteous =—s_— 
| vengeance, to command Israel to destroy that 
| wicked people. The women were not to be spared, | 
for they had been the principal seducers; nor the  =—s_— 
male children, probably lest, as they grew up, they = 
should attempt to avenge the slaughter of their — : 
parents ; but the Israelites were permitted to save _ 
alive the female children, and take them as slaves, 
_ Subject, of course, to the laws already given. They — 
were fairly distributed among the people. We 
have no farther account of them, or their cement, | 
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but would hope that many of them became wor- 
shippers of the God of Israel. Numb. xxxi. e 
_ It was expressly forbidden to the Israelites to 
_ Inake a league with any of the devoted nations of 

Canaan. It appears that they might spare the. 

lives of such persons or tribes as chose to leave the 
_ country ;* or, if they renounced idolatry, resigned 

their possessions, and submitted to remain among 
the Israelites as slaves, they might be permitted to 
doso. The inhabitants of Gibeon, one of the cities 
of the Hivites, alarmed at the report of Israel’s 
victories, craftily drew them into a league, by pre-— 
tending to come from a far distant country to seek 
their alliance. Flattered by their homage, and 


__ deceived by their specious pretences, the princes of 
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Israel too hastily made a treaty, without asking 
counsel of the Lord. Like most other engagements 
entered into precipitately, and in the neglect of 
prayer, it involved them in many serious inconve- 
niences ; however, as the oath into which they had 
entered, not being in itself unlawful, was binding 
- upon them, they were bound, not only to let the 
people live, but to protect them; but the engage- 
ment having been extorted under false pretences, 
was justly interpreted in its least favourable sense. 
They were, accordingly, not only made tributaries, 
but slaves, and their cities and lands were ceded to 
Israel, and the people were employed as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the congregation, and 
especially to the priests and Levites in the work of 
the sanctuary. Josh. ix. | 


* As no mention is made in scripture of the conquest of 
_ the Girgashites, one of the nations of Canaan, it has been 
conjectured that they, believing the power of Israel’s God, | 
fled into Africa, and that, from them, sprung the Car- | 
thaginians, See p. 37. 
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In several instances the Israelites did not fulfil 
the command of God in extirpating the Canaanites ; 
many of them were permitted to dwell in the land 
as tributaries, and perhaps vassals, Josh. xvi. 10 ; 
Judges i. 27—35. These, however, became a snare 
to Israel, and led them into idolatry. That which at 


first sight appears but a small transgression against | 
the commands of God, often proves the beginning | 


of great sins and great consequent evils. The | 
people of Israel declined farther and farther from 
the Lord their God, and sunk deeper and deeper 
into sin and idolatry, until, it is emphatically said, 
the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and 
he delivered them into the hand of spoilers, that 
spoiled them, and he sold them into the hands of 
their enemies round about, Judges ii. 14; ii. 8. 
As the judge sold the criminals, or the creditor the 
debtor, for a slave, that the injured party might be 
reimbursed by their price, so the Lord, by punish- 
ing Israel, recovered, as it were, that glory of which 
_ they had robbed him by their sins, and he made the’ 
Canaanites the instruments of his righteous indig- 
nation: The miseries and oppression they en- 
dured were very great ; and, in all probability, they 
were reduced to a degree of servitude as well as of 
heavy tribute; but their long-suffering and gracious 
God repeatedly interposed, and delivered them b' 

the hand of judges. © 


| 


In the better days of Israel, we find that the re- 
maining descendants of the nations of Canaan were 
brought under subjection, and made bond-servants 
to Israel. Most probably they had renounced 
idolatry, and were spared on terms somewhat simi- 
lar to those granted to the Gibeonites, that is, de- 


prived of their lands, and required to render a 


certain portion of bond-service for their subsist- 
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ence. It does not at all appear that they were 
_ treated with rigour and cruelty, but merely that 
they were employed in the most laborious services, 
by which means the native Israelites were exempt 
‘from all but the more honourable employments. 
Kings ix. 20—22. 


Though not directly matter of history, home 


remarks in the expostulation of the prophet Samuel 


with the people of Israel, when they desired a king, 


-jead us to form an idea of the arbitrary manner in 
_which the monarchs of the east usually governed. 
- Under the government of Moses, Joshua and the 
_ judges, the people of Israel had been exempt from 
- oppression, and, in all probability, from taxation ; 


but when they desired a king, Samuel warned 
them that they would, in all probability, experience 


a very different kind of government, according to 


the manner of other nations, where, as a natural 
consequence of absolute power entrusted to a fallen 
creature, prone to selfishness and folly, the luxur 
and magnificence of the sovereign were nat a 
ostentatious and useless works performed, and a 
vast military force kept up by burdensome ex- 
actions and cruel oppressions; in a word, authority 
was perverted into tyranny, and subjection changed - 
to slavery. The Israelites had, comparatively, 
little reason to complain ; yet, under some of their 
kings, at least, they no doubt experienced some- 
what of the bitterness of and 
1 Sam. viii. 10—18. 
We have an interesting fact, inichdentallly, ‘ve 


which serves to show the unfeeling cruelty 


and neglect with which some masters in ancient 
times treated their slaves, and which has found too 
many a counterpart in modern days. When David 
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ence. It does not at all appear that they were | 
treated with rigour and cruelty, dine 

they were employed in the most laborious services, 
by which means the native Israelites were exempt 
from all but the more honourable employments. 
1 Kings ix. 20—22. 
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and his men set out in pursuit of the Amalekites 
who had plundered and destroyed the city of Ziklag, 
and carried away captives their wives and children, 


‘they found, in a field, an Egyptian, sinking in 


exhaustion and ready to perish.” Being somewhat 


revived by the food they administered to him, he. 
told them that he was slave to an Amalekite, and 


that, three days before, having fallen sick, his 
master had inhumanly left him to perish, consider- 
ing a sick slave but of small value, and rather an 


encumbrance, and rating at nothing the life of a 


fellow-creature. Alas! the sands of Guinea, and 
the depths, of the ocean, and the plains of the West 
Indies could, and in the day of judgment doubt- 
less will, disclose many ron tales of cruelty and 
wretchedness. But howstrikingly was the righteous 
providence of God seen, in overruling the cruelty 
of this Amalekite master, to the destruction of the 
an ste army of Amalekites, and rendering the 
humanity of David and his followers to a sick and 
perishing stranger, the means of directing their 
pursuit, and obtaining the rescue of their families 


and property, | Sam. xxx. In the reign of David, 


& great conquest was gained over Moab, when two- 
thirds of the inhabitants were slain, and the re- 
maining third made servants, 2 Sam. viii. 


- We have repeated instances of the oppression ~ 
with which the backsliding Israelites were chas- | 
tised by neighbouring nations. The Ammonites 
attacked Jabesh Gilead, a city near their borders, 
and reduced it to such an extremity, that the inha- 
bitants offered to capitulate ; to which their op- 
pressive enemies would not consent, but upon the 
_ degrading condition, that every man should have 
- his right eye thrust out, to be a standing reproach 
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avainst Israel. In this instance the Lord sent | 
them deliverance by Saul, their anointed king, 
1 Sam. xi. | 

The Philistines also often oppressed Israel, for : 
a period of forty years at one time; and so com- 
plete an ascendancy did they gain over the land | 
and people, that they suffered not the Israelites to 
learn or follow the trade of a smith, in order to 
prevent the possibility of their procuring weapons 
of defence. Probably they took from them what 
'} weapons they already possessed; so that, in the 


+ time of the first king of Israel, no one possessed 
either sword or spear, except Saul, and Jonathan 
his son. The people, in general, used bows, slings, __ 
and javelins. ‘This may account for the expertness 
of David in the use of those simple implements of 
-_war, and for his inexperience in the use of regular 
armour, as well as for the circumstance of Saul’s | 
offering him the use of his own armour, instead of 
directing him to be furnished out of his armoury, 
18am. xiii. 19—22; xvii. 388—51. Similarpolicy 
-— _-was employed by the enemies of Israel at a later | 
When Nebuchadnezzar carried away all 
the flower of the nobility, he took also “all the 
craftsmen and smiths,” well aware that, while arts 
and manufactures are retained, a people possess the | 
means of raising themselves, and resisting their 
enemies. 2 Kings xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv.1. Inthe | 
reign of Ahab, king of Israel, Benhadad, king of 
Syria, and his allies, oppressed Israel to such a 
degree, and assumed such a haughty tone of as- 


-—scendancy, as not only to demand all the treasures 
__. of Ahab and the people, as his own property, but 
also their wives and children, even the goodliest 
of them, to be his slaves. This haughty insolence 
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met a severe check, but it serves as an instance of 


the height to which the ambition, pride, and op- 


pression of man, would rise, if unrestrained, and 


nay well lead us to tremble at the idea of absolute 
power being lodged in the handsof man. | Kings xx. 
In the reign of Jehoram, king of Israel, the 
Syrians made frequent inroads into the land, and 
carried away captives and spoil. It was one of 
these incursions that gave rise to the interesting 
fact of a little Israelitish girl being carried into the 
land of Syria, and placed in the family of the illus- 


trious general Naaman, where her early knowledge 


of Israel’s prophet, and Israel’s God, proved the 


means of directing her master to obtain the cure 


of that inveterate disease, the leprosy, and the still 


more important blessing, a knowledge of salvation. 
This was a beautiful display of the influence of 


true religion, in disposing the little maid to render 
ood for evil, and to bless him who had injured 
er; and, also, of the wise providence of God in 
overruling the oppression of man, and making it 
subserve the designs of his grace and the displays 
of his glory. 2 Kingsv. 
In the reign of Ahaz, king of Judah, the kings 


of Syria and Israel attacked Judah, and defeated - 


Ahaz with a terrible slaughter of his army. The 
chief part: of the army being slain, the rapacious 
conquerors easily seized upon an immense spoil, 
and a vast multitude of defenceless prisoners. 
They proceeded to take all the women and children, 
either to sell them, or to keep them for slaves. 
Buta prophet of the Lord appealed to the Israelites, 


Teminding them, that it was on account of the sins. 


of Judah that they had been suffered to prevail 
against them, and that they, too, must be conscious 
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having themselves grievously sinned 
God, and dared they provoke his anger by enslaving 
their brethren? The remonstrance had its desired 
effect. The army willingly gave up both the cap- 
tives and the spoil to the disposal of the princes; 


and, in the most noble and generous manner, all 


concurred in humanely providing for the wants 
and comforts of the captives, and conveying them 
back to their brethren. “The men which were 
expressed - name rose up, and took the captives; 
and, with the spoil, clothed all that were naked 
among them, and gave them to eat and to drink, 
and arrayed them, and shod them, and anointed 
them, mn carried all the feeble of them upon asses, 
and brought them to Jericho, to their brethren,” 


2 Chron. xxviii. 1—15. | 


After a long series of idolatries and wickedness, 
interrupted, indeed, by several partial reformations 


under the best of their kings, yrs Jews were at 


length carried captives by their enemies into the 
land of Assyria, where they remained during a 
period of seventy years, as predicted by the pro- 
phets. It is remarkable, that one of the crimes— 


_ distinctly mentioned as filling up the a ity of 


this wicked people, and bringing on them the ven- 
geance threatened, was their disregard of the Divine 


law, that a Hebrew who had become a slave, 


having served seven — should be free. When 


_ Jerusalein was besieged by the Chaldeans, king 


Zedekiah (most by the reproofs 
of the prophet Jeremiah) entered into a solemn > 
covenant with the people to set at liberty all their 
Hebrew slaves, and it was proclaimed that none 
should, on any pretence, thus illegally use the 
service of their brethren. But when the army of 
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Pharaoh came out of Egypt to assist the J ews, 


and alarm for the consequences,) flattering them- 
selves that the danger which threatened Jerusalem 
was over, they inp broke their solemn cove- 
nant; and, with the most cruel injustice, reduced 
to slavery the very persons to whom they had just 
before given their freedom. In consequence of 
this awful violation of their sacred oath, and thus 
profaning the name of God, in refusing to fulfil 
their engagement to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, God, in awful justice, proclaimed liberty to 


sword, pestilence, and famine, to seize upon them 
and destroy them, or carry them captives to the 


ends of the earth. Jer. xxxiv. 8—22. | 

- We do not exactly know the extent of their 
bondage ; perhaps, at different times, it was more 
or less severe, according to the temper of the gover- 


n It is plain that the conquering governments 


claimed the right of employing the talents and ac- 


quirements of the captives in its service, and of 
directing their studies and pursuits to that end. 
Thus Daniel and his companions, of the royal 
house of Judah, were selected, and placed under a 
course of education for three years, in order to 
qualify them for posts of service at court. It 
seems to have been a great object with the victors, 
to alienate them from the customs, and especial] 

from the religion, of their native land. Hence their 
very names were changed to such as had some 


~~ weference to the idols of Babylon; and a dail 
| portion of imeat and wine was assigned them from | 
_ the king’s table, to familiarize them with the luxu- 


rious, and probably idolatrous customs of the court. 
Their noble abstinence, and the peculiar blessing 
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with which they were honoured, claim the notice 


of every young person. These youths, it is pro- 


—bable, were unacquainted with the hardships and 
_privations of slavery, to which, perhaps, many of 


their fellow-countrymen in the humbler ranks of 


life, or with less attractive abilities, might be 
exposed. .4/l, however, shared the distress of 


being exiled from the land of their nativity, and 
the oo city and “ beautiful house”? where their 
fathers had worshipped God ; and all were exposed 
to the cruel taunts and derision of their insulting 
foes, who most of all upbraided them for their 


lingering attachment to their religion. This 


period called forth some exquisite expressions of 
patriotism and piety from the captive Jews :—* By 
the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; yea, we 
wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged 
our harps upon the willows, in the midst thereof; 
for there they that carried us away captive required 
of us a song, and they that wasted us required of 


us mirth, saying, ‘Sing us one of the songs of 


Zion.’ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
iny right hand forget ‘her cunning; if I do not 
remeinber thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy,” Ps. cxxxvii. 1—6. Several of the cap- 
tives were raised to situations of high honour and 
trust under government; such as Daniel, a high 
officer under N chuchadnenanr, and prime minister 
under Darius and Cyrus; and his three companions, 
Hananiah, Mishbael, and Azariah, who were rulers 
in the province of Babylon; Nehemiah, who was 
cup-bearer to the king Ahasuerus, or Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; Esther, who was selected from 
G3 | 
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among all the damsels of the Persian empire as the 
queen of that monarch; and Mordecai, her kins- 
man, who became his prime minister. 

Remarkable interpositions of Providence brought 
about the elevation of these individuals; and 
their holy and consistent conduct was eminently 
honoured, both in bringing glory to the God of 
Israel, and in working deliverances for his captive 
people. Perhaps the young reader, whose mind 


has been interested in the affecting details of 
slavery, and the sacred triumphs of its abolition, 


will read with a new interest the books of Daniel, 
Esther, Nehemiah, and Ezra, as connected with 
the slavery and deliverance of the nation of the 
Jews. He will observe, how the wonder-working 
hand of Providence then brought real good from 
seeming evil, and will be encouraged to hope that 
even the slavery of Africa will be rendered sub- 
servient to the establishment of the gospel of truth 
and liberty, and that thus the wrath of man will be 
made to praise God, who has so wonderfully re- 
strained the remainder of that wrath. | 

It would appear that the Jews who did not avail 


themselves of the first proclamation of Cyrus, to 


return to Jerusalem, were afterwards restrained from 
doing so, and remained in a kind of captivity under 
the Persian government, rather tolerated than pro- 
tected, not restrained from pursuing their useful 
callings, by which they contributed in no trifling 
degree to enrich and accommodate the nation 
among whom they dwelt, but by no means secure 
of the enjoyment of the fair produce of their in- 
dustry: hence many Jewish families were im- 
poverished in circumstances, and diminished in 
number, Such appears to have been the case with 
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the family of Hadassah, or Esther, and her kins. 
man, Mordecai. But whatever might be the cir- 
cumstances of particular families or individuals, 
the malignant proposal of Haman to king Aha- 
suerus, (see Esther iii, 8—10,) leads us to infer 
two things: first, that no great respect was paid to 
the rights of justice and humanity, as due to the 
captive Jews, or their blood-thirsty enemy would 
not have dared to make such a proposal, much less 
would he have gained the ready, uninquiring per- 
mission of his monarch, to put to the sword a 
whole nation of unoffending subjects, with as little 
- ceremony as if the permission had been to cut down 
a field of corn ; and, secondly, that the Jews must 
hide been numeraus, important, and profitable to 
the government, or Haman would not have thought 
it necessary to offer a sum, amounting to about four 
millions sterling, by way of compensation for the 
loss of revenue, which he, no doubt, expected to 
raise out of the property of the massacred Jews. 
These suppositions are confirmed by the tenor of 
Esther's appeal, when pleading with the king for 
_ her own life, and that of her people, whom the de- 
cree of Haman had consigned to destruction :— 
««We are sold,” said she, “to be destroyed, to be 
slain, and to perish. But if we had been sold for 
bondmen and bondwomen, I had held my were 
although the enem y could not countervail the king’ 
damage,” Esther vii. 4. It is evident that the 
pe though in a state of captivity, were not, in / 
eral, bond-servants ; also, that they were so 
useful and valuable to the state, that the compen- 
‘sation offered could never make up the loss which 
the king would have sustained by thus *Prrerng 
Ai peaceable and industrious servants. 
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After the return from the captivity, Nehemiah, 
Ezra, and other pious and liberal persons, to the 
utmost of their ability, ransomed from slavery such 


of their poor brethren as had been sold among the 


heathen ; but there were, among the wealthy and 


noble of the Jews, others of a different spirit. In. 


a time of general distress they took advantage of 
the necessities of their brethren, and cruelly op- 
pressed them ; not only compelling them to mort- 


gage their lands, vineyards, and houses, but, in — 


direct violation of the Divine law, selling their sons 


and daughters for bond-slaves, in payment for the | 


assistance they had been compelled to solicit, in 


_ order to obtain the necessaries of life. Nehemiah 
forcibly expostulated against their extortion, and | 


oppression, and prevailed upon them to liberate 


the enslaved children, and to make a solemn en-— 


gagement against usury and oppression, the rich 
consenting to assist the poor in time of distress, 
and to wait for payment in better times. In later 
ages there have been too many ready to follow the 
example of oppression and cruelty ; they have been 
careless of the welfare, and callous to the miseries, 
of their fellow-creatures, and have usurped au- 
thority over. them as bond-slaves, especially as 
their own wealth, power, and prosperity increased. 


But how few have followed the noble example of 


penitence and reformation, in yielding to the force 
of principle and conscience, and permitting the op- 
pressed to go free. There does not appear to be 


any other distinct reference to slavery than those 


which have been already referred to, except that in 


the prophetical description of the destruction of 


Babylon (generally, supposed to signify anti-chris- 
han Rome), anti-cnris 


ig the various articles of her 
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nberchandixe, which will have for ever ceased, we 
find mentioned, ‘‘ slaves, and the souls of men,” 
Rev. xviii. 13. The manner in which this is pre- 


dicted, corroborates the general observation, that 


luxury and oppression go hand in hand, and almost 
invariably announce the approaching ruin of a 
state. It was so with ancient Rome; so it is pre- 
dicted of modern Rome. Happy is it for Britain 
that she has at length been aroused to discern her 
duty and her interest, and voluntarily to free her- 
self from the guilt of oppression, which otherwise 
might soon have precipitated her to ruin. 


SECT. IX.—SLAVERY IN EUROPE. 


This section will consist chiefly in a description 


— of the feudal slavery,* which prevailed throughout 


Europe during the middle ages, and some traces 
of which are to be found in most countries even to 


the present day. The origin of this system ap- 
pears to have arisen in the conquest of lands by 


4 Ie may be interesting to mention the supposed origin of | 


the words slave and slavery, for, perhaps, no word has tra- 
velled to a sense so perfectly opposite to its original mean- 
ing. It was a national appellation, signifying glory; in 
this sense it is still used in the Russian language, * Slava 


- Russia,” é.e., Glory of Russia, But from the Sclavonian 
or Slavonian nation, who had adopted this proud sense of 
the term, it was transferred to the servitude of a conquered 


people. “ Follow me,’ said one of the ambitious leaders of 


an invading army, “and I will lead you into a province | 


where you may acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and pre- 
cious apparel, to the full extent of your wishes; 1 give you 
the people and their wealth as your prey, and you may trans- 
port them, at pleasure, into your own country.” Such are 
the inducements to aggressive war! : 
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foreign powers. Two great revolutions of this kind 
| influenced the circumstances and manners of all 
the nations of Europe. The first was occasioned — 
; by the progress of the Roman power, and the latter 
i by its subversion. The Alps, a vast range of 
; mountains, which separate Italy from France, 
i Switzerland, and Germany, seemed the natural 
. boundary to the Roman empire; but a spirit of 
conquest led the armies of Rome to cross this bar- 
rier, and invade the countries of the barbarians, as 
they denominated them. The people defended 
their possessions with great courage, and often, 
when partially subdued,’ rallied again, and, ani- 
: mated by the love of liberty, strove to repel the 
i... ambitious invaders of their rights. During these 
i ia long and fieree struggles for dominion or inde- 
pendence, the several countries of Europe were 
successively laid waste; a great part of the inha- 
bitants perished in the field, many were carried | 
into slavery, and the feeble remnant, incapable of 
farther resistance, submitted to the Roman power. 
The Romans having thus conquered Europe, set 
themselves to civilize it. They appointed gover- 
nors to the conquered provinces, rebuilt the ancient 
cities, and encouraged the formation of new towns, 
and instructed the inhabitants in the arts and 
sciences. All this, however, was but a poor com- 
pensation for the loss of liberty. The people were 
disarmed by their conquerors, daar or by the 
presence of armies, placed among them to restrain 
any attempts to regain their independence. They 
were impoverished by heavy taxes, and plundered 
by rapacious governors. The most able and enter- 
prang of their citizens resorted to Rome, the 
capital of the empire, in quest of preferment or of 
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riches. Those who remained under their depress- 
ing circumstances, lost all spirit, energy, and in- 
dependence ; accustomed to look up to a superior, 
and tamely to receive all his commands, in time 


. they lost, not only the habit, but the capacity, of 


deciding for themselves, or of acting from the im- 
pulses of their own minds. Such a tendency has 
oppression to degrade and debase the human mind! 
This state of things could not, however, last long. 
The Roman empire became like an overgrown es- 
tablishment, committed to the management of 
mercenaries, whose only aim was to enrich them-- 


: selves, while they defrauded those above, and op- 


pressed those beneath them. It was constantly 
liable to internal commotions, and exposed to as- 
saults from without ; for however wide the empire 
of oppression may extend, unless it comprehend 
the globe, it is not beyond the reach of assault. 
There were some parts of Germany, which the 
Roman arms had not penetrated, inhabited by 
fierce adventurous tribes. A great part, also, of 
the North of Europe, and the North-west of Asia, 


had also remained unexplored. The wild barba- 


rians of these countries, at first attracted only by 
desire of plunder, made short incursions into the 
Roman provinces, and returned; but success em- | 
boldened enterprize. The spoil they acquired, and 
the accounts they brought of the luxuries and com- 
forts possessed by civilized nations, in more culti- 
vated lands, or more genial climates, excited new 
adventurers, and it seemed as if new nations arose, 
or issued from unknown regions, to take vengeance 
on the Romans, for the calamities which they had 
inflicted on mankind. Immense swarms of bar- 
barians continually poured upon the Roman pro- 
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vinees. The jealousy of the Romans had deprived | 


the natives of the use of arms; and being already 


oppressed, they had neither spirit nor inclination » — 


to resist their invaders, from whom they had little 


to fear, because their condition could hardly be — 


rendered more unhappy. The barbarians pushed 
their conquests over every part of the Roman em- 
pire, and completely subverted the power and 
policy of Rome; so that, in about two centuries 
from their first irruption, ws whole empire was di- 


vided among the various tribes of barbarous con- - 


querors ; the ancient inhabitants almost extermi- 
nated, and in every part new forms of government, 
new laws, customs, languages, modes of dress, and 


even names of men and couutries, were introduced. 


The lands and other properties were divided among 
the conquerors, in proportions according to the 
rank they had held in the victorious army, and with 
un engagement to assist each other in defence of 


their property, and opposition against a common 


enemy. These were called freemen, and they 
alone were permitted to take arms, so that the 
names of a soldier and a freeman were synonymous. 
The few remaining inhabitants of each land were 
placed in a state of vassalage under their con- 
querors, probably alloted in some such proportion 
as the lands and other spoil. This new division of 
property, together with the maxims and manners 
to which it gave rise, introduced a species of 
government before unknown, distinguished as the 
Jeudal. system. 1t prevailed towards the close of 
the sixth century, and continued during what are 


denominated the dark ages, comprehending part of | 


the eleventh century. About that period the cru- 
sades were undertaken—a foolish and superstitious 
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altempt. to rescue the land of Judea, and expecially 
the sepulchre of our Lord, from the hands of the 
infidels. Useless as was this enterprize in itself, it 
was productive of goud in two respects. | Travel 


and intercourse with other nations had a natural 


tendency to excite inquiry, emulation, and civili- 
zation ; men could scarcely return the same igno- 

vas also 
occasion of giving freedom to many who had_be- 
fore been in vassalage, as, in order to rajse the vast 
armies, from time to time required, many were 
offered their freedom, on condition of serving in the 
erusades. Such of them as returned to their na- 
tive country, brought with them the elevated fecl- 
ings which befit the character of man, but which a 
state of slavery infallibly represses. Their children 
were born free, and taught to glory in their free- 
dom, and to seek new privileges. By degrees, 
cities, towns, and various ee orations were formed, 
and charters conferred on the inhabitants. This 
tended much to relieve ro people from arbitrary 
oppression. The feudal system, however, continued 
in general operation until it gradually died away 


before the of truth, equity, and liberty, 


which dawned in the reformation from popery. 
During its prevalence, the condition of the pea- 
santry was truly wretched. Their masters had ab- 
solute dominion over them, and might inflict any 
kind of punishment without judge or trial. This 


dangerous power was possessed as late as the twelfth 
century ; and even after it was laid under some re- 


straint, the life of a slave was deemed of so little 

value, that a very slight compensation atoned for 

taking it away, and scarcely any bounds were set 

to the rigour of punishment inflicted on them. | Tn 
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almost every particular there was one law for the 
free man, and another for the slave. For a crime 
which required of the free man a small fine, a slave 
was exposed to corporal punishment. Slaves could 
not give evidence against a free man ina court of 


justice; but might he put to the rack, on the slightest — 


vccasion, to extort confession, if suspected of any 
offence against their masters. ‘The same humili- 
ating distinction ran through every particalar : 
even their dress was different; and, as long hair was 


esteemed a mark of dignity, slav es were compelled 


to shave their heads close. Masters had an abso- 


late controul over the actions and property. of their 


slaves. For several centuries slaves were not per- 
mitted to marry at all. Their intercourse was al- 
lowed, and even encouraged, but no attachment or 
fidelity on their part could entitle them to the nup- 
tial benediction of a priest, or to have their union 
acknowledged as lawful marriage; and when, at 


length, they were advanced to the capability of con- 


tracting lawful marriage, they were not permitted 
to do so without the consent of their master; and 
such as ventured to act without that permission, 
were punished with great severity, and sometimes 
even put to death. ‘On some occasions, a beautiful 
female slave, being sought in marriage by an opu- 
lent free man, was sold by her master at a high 
price, and transferred w ithout regard to her own fec!- 
ings or engagements. All the children of slaves 
became the property of the master; and all slaves, 


however acquired, could be sold at pleasure. As 


long as domestic slavery continued, slaves were sold 
in the same manner as any other moveable property. 
On the marriage of p daughter in a wealthy family, 


a train of useful servants was a common nuptial | 
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present; they were chained on wagons to prev ent 
their escape, and sent, perhaps, into a distant 
country. Afterwards they were ‘attached to the 
land, and called predial slaves; they were then 
sold, and conveyed, or transferred by inheritance, 
together with the fi wi or -estate. Slaves were 
only entitled to subsistence and clothes from their. 
master; or if a stated allowance were given, the 
slave had no right property in what he night: 
4 save from it; all his accumulation belonged to his— 
-= master. | On the death of a slave, whatever he pos-_ 
| sessed belonged to his master. He could not be-_ 
al ueath anything to his nearest relatives, nor could © 
1 in lay claim to it. In some cases vassalage was 
:S rendered much more tolerable; viz., where the 
slaves (or as this class of servants were generally 
denominated, vi//eins,) were not merely attached to 
the land, from which they could not be separated, 
but where they paid to the master a fixed sum for 
rent, or yielded him a certain quantity of labour; 
for example, so many days’ labour during seed- 
-time, hay-making, and harvest ; or the ploughing, 
_ sowing, or reaping a certain quantity of land T his 
tribute duly rendered, the servant retained, as his 
~~ own property, all the remaining fruits of his labour 
and industry. These remarks apply to the state 
of Europe in general. It will be interesting to 


trace, as particularly as we can, the cireum-— 
_ stances of our own beloved country, in reference to 
the liberty or thraldom of the people, at different 
periods of her history. 


In the times of the ancient Britons, the Druids; 
or priests, had a great, if not principal share in the 
government. One of their rules or maxims was— 
“All masters of are kings in their own 
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house ; they Lave a power of life and death over 
their wives, children, and slaves.” | 

About fifty -five years before Chnist, the Romans, 
who had already become masters of all Europe, the 
best parts of Africa, and the richest countries of 


Asia, turned their attention to this little island, 
which had hitherto retained its liberty, rather in 


consequence of its situation than its strength. En- 
tirely detached from the continent, and its internal 
resources being unknown to the inhabitants thereof, 
it had been overlooked, perhaps, as having little to 


excite the rapacious desires of conquerors. Its very 


extent and population were nnknown to the Romans. 
The Roman emperor, Julius Cesar, was the first 
who entertained the project of adding Britain to the 
niunber of his conquests. He twice invaded Bri- 
tain, where he met a vigorous resistance. His 
second invasion is generally termed the conquest 
of Britain by the Romans; that conquest how- 

ever, Was very incomplete, for the Britons preserved 
their liberty above ninety years longer. In the 
reign of Claudius, anno domini 44, the subjection 


of ‘Britain to the Roman government was com- . 


pleted, though several brave, but ineffectual, strug- 
gles were alterwards made by the inhabitants to 
regain their liberty, especially under their king 
and general Caractacus, and some years after- 
wards by queen Boadicea, widow of Prasatugas. 
It is not necessary to detail the various attempts 
that were made to shake off the Roman yoke. A 
great number of Britons chose rather to lose their 
possessions than their liberty, and retired into 
Wales and the northern parts of Scotland, where 
the Roman arms had not penetrated. There the V 
settled, and — lands —— had hitherto 
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been barren ; and joining the original inhabitants 
of those parts, who had afforded them refuge, con- 
tinually resisted the encroachments of the Romans, 
and maintained that precious liberty which most of 
their countrymen had Jost. The ‘Romans intro- 
duced among the remaining portion of the Britons, 
a degree of civilization before unknown. Arts 
and sciences soon flourished as much as in any 


other Roman province; and as refinement ad- 


vanced among the former barbarians, their ardour 
for the recovery of liberty declined. In fact, they 
were, for the most part, pleased with their servitude. 

A part of the policy of the Romans was to drain 
the conquered nations of their main strength, by 
taking their youth for soldiers, and transporting great 
numbers to other conquered provinces, to keep them 
at a distance from their native land and its associa- 
tions. On this plan many Romans, Germans, and 
other foreigners, were brought into Britain to sapply 
the place of the inhabitants who had been sent 
elsewhere. These all coalesced under the Roman 
government, civilization proceeded, and christianity 
was partially propagated. We have little account 
of the domestic circumstances of the country during — 
a long period; but, as is usually the case, sooner or 
later, with all usurpers, the Romans, in time, found 
themselves encumbered with their conquests, and 
compelled to desert some in order to protect 
others. Thus it was that, in the year 410, the 
emperor Constantine being obliged to draw off his 
soldiers from the protection of Britain, voluntarily 
resigned the sovereignty of the island, and dis- 
charged the inhabitants of their allegiance to the 


empire. But liberty seemed now a boon scarcely 


worth receiving} in fact, was but an addition to 
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their misery, deprived as they were of the means of 


defending it. During a period of nearly forty 


years, they were exposed to frequent inroads from 


the inhabitants of the northern part of the island, 
aud again and again they sought protection from 
their ancient conquerors the Romans, and after- 
wards from the Saxons, the latter of whom took 
advantage of their confidence, and, partly by craft, 


partly by force, made themselves masters of the 


country, and after a contest which lasted upwards 
of a century, established a government consisting 
of seven kings, and called the Saxon heptarchy, 
which lasted for two hundred and forty-three years. 
About the middle of that period christianity be- 
came nominally the religion of the country. In 
connection with this circumstance, an incident is 


- mentioned which affectingly indicates the wretched 


state of our country, and the dark and gross ideas 
entertained on the subject of personal liberty and 


_Telative obligations. Some youths from Yorkshire 


were sold by their mercenary parents to Roman 
merchants, who exposed them for sale in the 
public market at Rome. ‘‘ That trade,” observes 
the historian, “was then commonly practised among 
the English, who made no scruple of selling their 
children when overstocked.” The beauty of their 


fair complexions and blooming countenances at- _ 


tracted the notice and admiration of many persons 
in Rome to these British youths ; among the rest, 


Gregory, then in a private station, but afterwards _ 


bishop of Rome, inquired to what country they 
belonged ; and being told that they were Angles, 
and born of idolatrous parents, he regretted that so 
fair an exterior should cover benighted and de- 
graded minds, and resolved to go and preach the 
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gospel to a nation for whose spiritual welfare he 
elt so deeply interested. His popularity and use- 
fulness at home proved obstacles in the way of | 
accomplishing his benevolent design at that time. | 
He, however, bore it in mind, and afterwards took 
measures for sending missionaries to instruct the 
people in the christian religion. The effects of 
christianity were soon discerned in the steps taken 
for the melioration, or abolition of slavery. In 693 
it was enacted by Ina, king of the West Saxons, that 
if a slave were compelled by his master to work on 
a Sunday, he should become a free man, and the 


master pay thirty shillings (then an enormous 


sum) asafine. . 

In the year 696, Withred, king of Kent, decreed, 
that if a master gave freedom to his slave at the 
altar, his family also should be free ; he should take 
his liberty and have his goods. At a general 
synod, in the year 816, it was provided, that, at the 
death of a bishop, every Englishman of his who 


~ had been made a slave in his days, should be set 


at liberty, and that every prelate and abbot should 


set at liberty three slaves, and give them three 
_ shillings each. 


About the year &27 or 828 the seven kingdoms 
were united into one. This continued to the time — 
of the Norman conquest, interrupted, however, by 
frequent invasions of the Danes, and struggles for 


superiority. These struggles were terminated by 
the celebrated battle of Hastings, in which the 


_ king (Harold) and his two brothers were killed, 


and William, the Norman Conqueror, became 
possessor of the throne of England. This took — 
place in the year 1066. | 

In &77, Alfred, the great and good Saxon king 
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of England, ordained that some particular days — 


should be granted to all slaves, to devote them to 
the society of those they loved, or to employ them 
in labour for their own benefit.’ He also decreed 
that, if a master forced his slave to work on a 
festival, he was to pay a heavy fine. In 945 it was 
decreed by king Athelstan, that, on certain occasions, 
“some one should be set at liberty, who, for his 


crimes, had been condemned to slavery,” and this — 


was to be done “ for the mercies of Chnst.”” The 
saine statute observes, “ It is necessary that every 
master be compassionate and condescending to his 
servants, in the most indulgent manner that is pos- 
sible. ‘The slave and the free man are equally 
dear to the Lord, who bought them, and bought 
them all with the same price; and we are all, of 
necessity, servants of God, and he will judge us in 


the same manner that we on earth judged them 


over whom we had a judicial power.” 
The period of Saxon ascendancy was professedly 


one of great liberty, but scarcely so in reality, 
because there was an invidious distinction main- 


tained between noble and base blood. There was 
then little of the spirit of industry, enterprise, and 


intelligence, so common in our day, by which per- 


sons are enabled to surmount their early disad- 
vantages, and, as they become possessed of wealth, 
gradually to glide into the higher ranks of society. 


Trade and commerce, by means of which the 
industrious poor have risen to affluence, were — 


then comparatively unknown. This, without any 


_ positive law, tended to keep persons to their origi- 


nal rank in society ; and if, by any extraordinary 
accident, a person of mean birth acquired riches, 
he was soon marked bv the nobles as an object of 
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indignation and envy; and, in the unsettled and — 
unequal] state of the laws which then prevailed, it 
would have been impossible for him to defend the 
property he had acquired, or to protect himself 
from oppr¢ssion, except by courting the patronage 
of some great man, and paying a large price— 
for his safety, as well as binding himself to some 
kind of service or subjection to his patron ; in fact, 
submitting to a degree of slavery. It is con- 
jectured that there could not be in England less 
than a million slaves, (or villeins, as they were 
ealled,) by whom the land was cultivated, and who 
were attached to the lands of their arbitrary land- 
lords. These were called national slaves, and en- 
joyed some peculiar privileges ; in particular, they 
could not be separated from the land; indeed, no 
native subject could be legally sent beyond sea, 
though peasants too frequently sold their children, 
or themselves, into perpetual, and even foreign 
bondage, and the Anglo-Saxon nobility frequently 


disposed of their female servants in the same way. 


In the year 1102, a canon of council prescribed, 

“Let no one from henceforth presume to carry on 
that wicked traffic, by which men in England have 
hitherto been sold jike brute animals.” It is an_ 


established fact in history, that the English were. 


generally in the habit of selling their children, and 


other relations, to be slaves in Ireland, without _ 


having even the pretext of distress or famine; and 
the port of Bristol, which has since sent out so many 


ships laden with ‘human flesh to Africa, was then 


equally distinguished as a market for the same 


commodity. But. under the influence of christian 
principles, the generous Irish, in a national synod, 
not only put an end to the nefarious traffic, but 
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emancipated all the English slaves in the kingdom. 


This took place in the year 1172, Ireland being 


then afflicted with public calamities, the clergy and 
people began to reproach themselves with the un- 
christian practice of purehasing and holding m 
slavery their fellow-men. Although these slaves: were 
fairly paid for, and although they were natives of an 
island from which the Irish had begun to receive 
great injuries, it was unanimously resolved in coun- 
cil freely to set them at liberty, The Irish were, at | 
that time, amuch more enlightened people than the 
English. This fact has not been sufficiently re- 
membered to the honour of Ireland, when plead- 
ing with Britons to impart the succours of humanity 
and the blessings of the gospel, to the ignorant and 
oppressed population of that interesting island. 

It is also worthy of remark, that, in the division 
of the House of Commons, on the first motion .of 
Mr. Wilberforce, for the abolition of the African 
slave-trade, after the Irish union, every Irish mem- | 
ber present supported the measure. Treland should | 
be he land of the free. | 

To. return to our own country. During the 
various revolutions of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, the peasantry, together with the - 
cattle, became the property of the successive con-_ 
querors, | | 

On one occasion, Cedwalla, a king who had | 
embraced the christian religion, under the instruc- 
tion of Wilfred, presented to his instructor a tract. 
of land, with the persons and roperty of its in-| 


| 


The bishop gave them their liberty, instructed 


them in the christian religion, and baptized into 
the christian faith two hundred and. fifty slaves. 
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The number of slaves taken captive in war, was 
still greater than that of predial or rustic slaves. 
Of the treatment of these unhappy beings we know 


very little. It is to be feared that they were con- 


sidered beneath the protection of the law, and left 
to the arbitrary authority of their possessors ; but 


of the predial slaves we can collect some interesting 


particulars. This kind. of slavery could le wally 
emanate but from one source ; viz., birth of servile 
parentage. It could not arise from contract, but 
must be hereditary, Every villein must have been — 
born on the estate of a certain master, to whose 


ancestors his father and more remote progenitors 


had beloviged, In case a master could not prove 
this claim, or if, on the death of a master, the suc- 


cessor or representative were unknown, the villeins 


might lawfully emerge from slavery into freedom ; 
but then the question arose, Could they support 


themselves ? Too often the spirit was crushed and 


broken by long habits of servile: dependence, the 
opportunity of freedom was neglected, and the set- 


—tlement of a new proprietor earnestly desired, who, 
— together with controul, should receive the responsi- 
bility of supporting the vassals, It is even said 


that, in some instances, poor free men iretag eA 


and, indeed, illegally recorded themselves as vi 


leins, thus entailing bondage on their posterity, as 
well as themselves. Some writers state, that if a 
free man married a nief, or female born in thrall, 
and settled on a villein tenure, he lost the privi- 
leges of freedom during his o¢cupation ; but others, 
on the contrary, say, that the nief, by marriage to a 
free man, herself became free, during his life; but, 
if i ‘a widow, might be reelaimed by her former 
prop etor. These statements, probably, refer to 
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different periods, and serve to shew the progress of 
liberal sentiments in the legislature of our country. 
~The Norman conquest certainly augmented, rather 
than infringed upon, the liberty of the subject; or 
rather tended to increase the proportion of free 
population, by enacting, that any person of servile 
condition, having lived a year and a day in one 
place without being claimed, should be entitled to 
perpetual freedom. ‘Greater facilities were also t 
given to voluntary emancipation. The laws gave = | 
the people legal rights, and rescued-them from arbi- i 
trary bondage. The lords could not deprive the . 
husbandmen of their land, so long as they did the ~ 
go service ; nor could they be called upon to — 
, . o any work beside the due service prescribed ; nor — 
could any person be sold out of the country. Pea- 
: -sants, also, had a right to leave the lands they oc- _ 
cupied when they pleased, and to choose whom 
they pleased as masters; only, having no funds, 
_ they were constrained to seek the same mode of 
: | subsistence ; so that, in fact, their service was a 


| 


. 


rent for the land they cultivated subsistence. 
| An easy mode of enfranchisement was established, © 
and, from its publicity, tended not only to secure 


the freedom of the liberated, but to give the gene- 
-rous master the gratification of knowing that his 
bounty was witnessed by the first men in the dis-_ 
trict. In the full county court, he was to take his 
slave by the right hand, to deliver him to the 
sheriff, and to declare his manumission ; to show 
him the open door, and to put into his hand the : 
arms of a free man,—a lance and a sword. The 
sweetest blessing of life then became the legal pro- 


perty of the bondsman: from that moment he was. 
reversibly free, 


‘ 
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Many humane statutes were enacted for the 
rotection of the slave: if injured in life, or 
imb, his blood was not the less regarded on ac- 


count of his servile state. The maimed villein, 
the insulted female, the son of a murdered slave, 


might appeal against their haughty lord, and 


not only inflict on him the penalty due to his of- 
fence, but, at the same time, obtain their liberty, | as 
some reparation of their wrong. 


The domestic slaves, in the service of the deni 


landholders, were generally distinguished by a 
_ brass ring, resembling a dog’s collar, but withdut | 
any opening, soldered fast round the neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to breathing, yet so _ 
tight that it could not be removed, except by the 


file. On this humiliating gorget was engraven, in 
Saxon characters, an inscription, purporting the 


‘wearer to be “ A. the son of B. and born thrall of 


C.’ Persons of this class filled most of the menial 


offices of the household and farm, as scullions, 


sewers, swineherds, goatherds, shepherds, neat- 
herds, &c., each of whom carried their several 
badges of office, as a horn and staff, a crook, an ox- 
goad, or whatever else might belong to their office, 
Among the higher servants, one called a fool, or 
jester, was generally considered a necessary ap-— 


 pendage to the dignity of a household of distinc- 


tion. The talents requisite for filling this office 
were, mingled simplicity, shrewdness, and ready 


wit; especially an aptitude at knowing when to 
utter, and when to suppress, pointed remarks. 


These were among the vassals, and wore a similar 
badge to that above described, only of silver, i in- » 
dank of brass. 
According to the simplicity of the times, these 
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| 


Mebiatabic vassals not only fed in the house; but in 
the same hall with the family; and some extraor- 
dinary and affecting instances are related of their 


‘fidelity and attachment to a family with which they 


had been all their liv es connected, and by whom 


they had, on the whole, been treated with kindness, 


Sometimes, especially in moments of irritation, 


the latent spirit of freedom would arise, and prompt . 


a man to attempt his escape from vassalage, but 
more frequently, persons in this capacity, rather 
prided themselves on the idea of being “ faithful 
slaves ;” and language like this has, on more than 
one occasion, been uttered :—‘‘ I resolved to re- 


~nounee his service, but that was when he was for- 


tunate; now he is in adversity I wove hazard 
my life in his interest.” 

“Vassals were not permithen to bear arms : herive 
the sword and buckler were regarded As the insignia 
of freedom; and. for a master to put them into rthe 
hands of his slave, was synonymous with giving 
him his hberty ; as, also, was the gift of a portion 
of land, however small: hence, probably, arose the 
term a freeholder, as applied to a person possess- 
ing land in his own absolute right. A late cele- 
brated writer gives the following animated descri 
tion of the ceremony of manumitting a born thrall: 
‘ Kneel down,” said the master. In an mstant the 


‘slave was at his feet. “'THrow* and Esne+ art 


thou no longer,” said the master, touching him with 
awand; “ Fon and SACLESS§ art thou, 


* A slave. 
+ Property to be inherited. 


Free from being enrolled or claimed before an assem. 
bly or court, 


§ Free from payment of service as a kind of phat. 
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| in te town and from town, in the forest as in the field ; 
:. hyde of land give I thee, in my steads, at ——, 


from me and mine, to thee and thine, for aye and 
for ever. God's malison on him who this gain- 
says.” No longer a serf, but a free man and 
landholder, the late sullen imactive clown sprung 
upon. his feet, and twice bounded aloft, almost to 
his own height, from the ground. “A smith and 
a file,” he'cried, “‘ to du away the collar from the 
neck of a freeman! Noble master, doubled is my 
strength by your gift, and doubly will I labour or 
fight for you! There is a free spirit in my breast; 
I am aman changed to myself, and to all around ! ' 
These voluntary enfranchisements, on the 
of the master, were by no means infrequent. As) 
the influence of christian principles spread, in that. 


— men were convinced of the sinfulness of: 


olding in bondage their fellow-men ; and the evi- 
dent advantage of being served by free men, instead 


of slaves, was so generally perceived, that interest, 


as well as principle, aided the cause of humanity. 

Many, in a formal manner, granted manumission to 
their slaves, and many more ceased to enforce their 
claims, and suffered their vassals to glide into the 
condition of free peasants, or hired servants, Thus 
a great and important change was wrought by im- 
perceptible degrees, and through a change of man- 
ners, rather than of laws ; and about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the state of villeimage had 
ceased to exist in England. The redemption of | 


captives taken in war, or of those who, from fanine 


or other necessity, had sold themselves or their chil- 
dren as bondmen, was uniformly allowed, though the 


price was exorbitantly high if it were suspected that 


the slave or his friends had wealth at command, A 
ransom price was s generally fixed as soon as the 
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captivity commenced ; and the allowance granted to 
the slave for his labour was sufficiently liberal to — 
allow him to look forward, at no very distant 4 
period, to obtaining his liberty by his own industry | 
and frugality. It was considered unworthy of a 
civilized people, and of the christian name, that 
those who, from a pressing necessity, sold them- | 
selves in slavery, or who, by the calamity of war, | 
fell into that condition, should lose their liberty for 
ever; and it was regarded as a christian duty, not) 
; only to facilitate the attainment of freedom where Bb 
| | _ persons themselves held captives, but also to re- 
| deem from captivity those who had fallen into the 
iq hands of pagan enemies. This was very different — 
| froin what had formerly been the case. The Vene- | 
tian and Aimalfitan merchants had carried on an | 
| extensive commerce with Asia and Africa, and in 
a order to import their luxuries, had supplied the 
market of the Saracens with slaves. Theirapology  — 
would, perhaps, have been, that they were pur- 
chased from their heathen neighbours; but a slave = 
| dealer was probably not very inquisitive as to the 
i faith or origin of his victim, or the means by which 
| _. he was deprived of his liberty. This trade was not — 
at peculiar to Venice, but practised even by our own 
, | countrymen ; and however imperfect their views of 


: | christianity, to the influence of christianity we 
if | must ascribe it, that, at a later day, they were 
found, not only relinquishing their own captives in 
| war, or forbearing to enslave them, but even re- | 
deeming those who had been captured by heathens. _ 

A christian having purchased or redeemed another © 

_ . from slavery, was entitled to his services until the . 

| _ price of redemption was repaid ; and those who had 
, sold theinselves into slavery were at liberty to re-— 
deem themselves, by paying the price originally 
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given, with the ition of a fifth part. Among 
other promoters of the great and glorious principles 
_of freedom, we must mention Wycliffe, the morning 
star of the Reformation. This great and good man 
flourished in the 14th century, having been born 
1324; died 1384. In the same noble spirit with 
his other actions and sayings, he came forth from 
his obscurity, and taught princes and the nation at 
- large, that it was contrary to the principles of the 

christian religion that any one should be a slave. 
He possessed great 


ce with John of Gaunt, 
the celebrated duke of Lancaster, and, through 
him, with the king (Edward III.), as well as with 

a large proportion of the nobility and gentry of 
England ; and it is probable that the prevalence of 
his sentiments did much towards promoting eman- 
cipation. It is now upwards of three centuries - 
since slavery of any kind existed in England. _ Its 
gradual abolition, under the influence of christtani ty, 
and the advantages resulting to society, serve to il- 
lustrate two very mMteresting sentiments : first, that 
christianity, without any express command for the 


abolition of slavery, has provided a sure and in- ape 


offensive corrective of all oppressive institutions, in 

the gradual influence of its liberal and benignant 
principles ; and, second, that equity and humanity 
are consistent with sound policy, as well as with 
moral obligations. Where is the British noble- 
man or landholder now, who would, if he could, 
have the free and intelligent peasantry, by whom | 


his. lands are cultivated, und whose good will, at- 


tachinent, and gratitude, he can insure by liberality 

and kindness, transformed into a race of sullen, de- 

graded, and oppressed serfs, like those who toiled 

in the fields of es forefathers? No: all enlight- 
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ened persons and governments admit, as an es- 
tablished fact, that the interests and happiness of 


all classes of society can only be promoted and 
secured by a uniform regard to the original and un- 
alienable rights of man, which exist antecedent to 
all distinctions in society, and which cannot be 


trampled upon with impunity. In any state, as 


soon as the life and property of the subject are se- 
cure, the labour and rewards of industry spon- 


taneously arise, the arts of life flourish, the con- 


veniences and comforts of life are multiplied, and 


contentment, peace, and prosperity prevail. | 


Germany.—Slavery among the Germans ori- 
ginated in captivity by war, birth of a bondwom:..., 
and voluntary contract. In ancient times, they 


were sometimes so infatuated as to gamble away 
their freedom, and it was esteemed a point of honour 


that the loser should willingly submit to be sold by 
the winner. The laws of slavery were peculiarly 


mild, During the utmost rigour of slavery in the — 


dark ages, masters dared not, under the severest 
penalties, to sell their slaves beyond the limits of 
the state or province to which they belonged ; and, 


in better days, the slaves could not be alienated | 


from the soil. All of these were of the agricultural 
class, and they appear to have been better off than 
the same class in England. Their services were 
limited, and not degrading. For a short time, when 
this people departed frum their ancient simplicity, 
and learned the arts of luxury from the Romans, 
they adopted the use of domestic slaves; but the 
ancient state of things gradually returned, and do- 


~ mestic slavery fell into disuse: the slaves were again 
confined to agriculture, and domestic offices were ~ 


filled by persons of free condition. In this con- 
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anda cottage. In case of fire, his cottage is re- 
built; and in case of the death of his cattle, they 
are replaced by the landlord. A certain fixed por- 
tion of time and labour is appropriated by the 
- master; the remainder they are at liberty to apply 
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dition they had a legal right of holding andl tran: 
mitting property, paying a certain tribute to the 
master, to whom, also, a certain part of the estate 
devolved on their death. If a master claimed pos- 
session of a slave, or villein, he could not establish 
it, unless at least two of his own villeins attended 
in court, Who should acknowledge themselves the . 
born vassals of the claimant, and prove their de- 
scent from the same male stock as the party claimed. 


The difficulty of obtaining such evidence generally 


secured to the defendant the advantage in all dis- 


puted cases ; and as to the acquisition of slaves in. 
war, it was an early effect of the adoption of chris- 
tianity in Germany, to renounce the right in case 
of all christian captives. They were also zealous 
and liberal in redeeming their brethren from ca 


tivity among heathen, and in facilitating we libe- 
ration of the slaves of poverty. 

Poland is one of the few countries in Burope 
where some remains of hereditary slavery yet exist. 
It is a sort vd mitigated feudalism. Every peasant 

v his. lord with two oxen, two horses, 


to their own profit or purposes. The number of 
days destined for the masters, differ in different 
parts, but in none is it so severe or exorbitant as 
not to leave time sufficient for the cultivation of 
their own land. _ They are not allowed to have pro- 
perty of their own, but are often endowed with it by 


their lords. In some parts of Poland the peasants 


are comparatively rich, or, at least, perfectly’ easy 
in their circumstances. 
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Some reference has already been mad 


“Which they may be redeemed 


Russia retains a similar kind of vassalage ; that 


which attaches,a man to the place in which he finds 
himself situated, and renders him dependent on the 
lord of the soil. An immensely large proportion 


of the population are in this condition. Both in 
Poland and Russia the authority of the master over 
his vassals is restrained by law, nor has he the — 


power of inflicting corporeal punishment. 
Turkey has long been celebrated for fs despotism. 


to the Ma- 
melukes of Turkey, or Egypt, (p. 53, note,) and 


dreadful accounts may be gathered from history of 
the cruel slaughter, or scarcely less cruel captivity, 


of thousands, if not millions, that have. attended 
their success in war in all ages. 


Slavery still exists in Turkey to a frightful ex- 


tent. For many centuries the whole nation of — 
Greeks have been in complete subjection to the 


Turks, regarded and treated as the, vilest slaves. 
It is only within the last few years. that any at- 
tempts have been made by that interesting, though 


long oppressed people, to regain their ancient 


liberty. | | 

All christians are liable to be seized and sold as 
slaves. None can remain in safety, except mer- 
chants, long and firmly established, or persons 
under very powerful protection. Persons, of what- 
ever description, enslaved in Turkey, experience 


_ great oppression and hardships. The right of re- 


demption, however, prevails through the Turkish 
empire, and is expressly recognized and regulated 
by the Koran, (or sacred book of the Mahometans. ) 


The master is there commanded to give to all his. 


slaves, or at least to all that behave themselves 
faithfully, a writing, fixing before hand the price at 


» and which he is 
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bound to accept, when tendered by them, or on — 


their behalf. | | 
Italy.—It has bein justly remarked, that civil 
liberty and political influence have often been con- 
founded. In ancient republican states, the idea of 
“the liberty of a citizen,” always comprehended i 
articipation in the government of his country. 
Phat liberty which consists in security, repose, do- 


mestic independence, and guarantee or protection 


against the abuse of ig. was regarded only asa 
secondary and inferior kind of liberty, and the 


greater was overlooked and lost amidst clamorous 
demands and eager contests to secure the lesser. 


In the freest and proudest republics slavery was 
practised ; a proof that the origin of human rights was 
traced, not to the dignity of the human species, but to_ 
some extrinsic circumstances, and regarded as having — 
their foundation, not in natural, but in tessieety laws. 
They were accustomed every where to behold slaves” 

aid freemen, Liberty was an inheritance the same 
as property, and though the citizens had slaves in 
their fields, in their cities, and in their houses, the 


— subjection of one part of the population to anidther 


never seemed to interfere with their idea of liberty ; 
still they boasted of their republic. They forgot 
that all government is’ instituted for the happiness 


of all the people who submit to it. 


These remarks will apply to the ancient states of 
Athens, Sparta, &c. The modern republic of Italy 
was distinguished from the republics of antiquity by 


the total extinction of domestic slavery. The 
natural results were, the diffusion of a greater respect 


for the dignity of man, and for the happiness of all 


- classes. A spirit of industry and activity was dif- 


fused, the power of production was increased, and, in 
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consequence, greater riches were obtained. The first 
step to these improvements was taken in the emanci- 
pation of slaves. In the early days of the republic, 
when, indeed, it could scarcely deserve the name, con- 
sisting simply in a free state under the protection 
of the empire, the great mass of the population con- 
sisted of men who had themselves recently broken 
their chains. ‘They opened an asylum within their 
walls to slaves who had escaped from the neigh- 
bouring lands of their masters. Thus began the 


abolition of slavery, the honour of which was alter- 


nately assigned to religion and philosophy ; mean- 
while, personal interest, in reality, accomplished it. 

The progressive abolition of slavery, which from 
the cities extended to the country, is an important 


event in history. During the reigns of the Roman 
emperors, free cultivators of the soil had absolutel 


disappeared from the face of Italy. All was culti- 
vated by droves of slaves, whom misfortune alone 
constrained thus to labour, and who toiled without 


_a hope of recompense. | | a 
The invasion of the barbarians in a short time | 


caused the, disappearance of all the population of 
Italy, because the slaves were that part of the booty 
which the eaptors could remove with the least 
trouble, and dispose of to the best advantage ; and 


slaves, always eager to change their condition, 


willingly followed their new masters, in the hope 
of meeting with more gentle treatment than they 
had before experienced ; but thousands of them 
perished in ‘their marches through the forests of 
Germany and Scythia. At length the barbarians, 
mstead of farther ravaging the Roman provinces, 
resolved to settle themselves among them. Each 
captain, and each soldier, was lodged with a Roman 
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landholder, whom he compelled to share with him 
the produce of his grounds. Those of the 
ancient slaves, who remained in Italy, were in 
the same condition: but free cultivators, com-_ 
pelled to acknowledge a German or Scythian — 
master, who was called their host, were con- 
strained themselves to learn to work in cultivating — 
land for vineyards and oliveyards, for their. 


subsistence. Thus they gradually improved the 
arts of agriculture, and brought them to a high 
degree of perfection. Where the labour of-free 
men was brought in comparison with that of slaves, 
its superiority was too striking not to engage the | 
attention of their barbarous masters. The farmer, 
" descended in general from the ancient Roman pro- 
prietors, lived with his family on half the produce 
of the land he cultivated ; while the slaves, whom 
_ they were under the necessity of supporting, 
through their indolence and negligence, dimi- 
_ __nished the productive powers, and consumed twice 
- as much as they produced: the barbarians, there- 
{| fore, made the experiment of granting them their 
’ iiberty and a portion of waste land to cultivate 
_ . for themselves. The lords of the soil were daily 
* more and more convinced that this was the most 
economical method of supporting their labourers, 
’ and of securing to themselves a due proportion of 
"advantage ; giving them an interest in their labours 
| inspired them with zeal, activity, and industry, 
| which compulsion never could have produced, and, 
in consequence, vast numbers of slaves were libe- 


rated. The laws did not interfere in the abolition 
of slavery ; the shameful commerce in the human 
| species was not prohibited, yet slavery gradually 
'» disappeared. Towards the close of the sixteenth 
_ century, slaves were seen in the houses, but none 
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in the fields. Soldiers abusing their victories, — 
| sometimes sold all the inhabitants of a village 
taken by storm; and the popes, in their boundless. 
resentments, often condemned all their subjects in 
a hostile state to be reduced to slavery, authorizing 
all who could seize to sell them; but those who 
bought these captives, soon found that it was more 
to their interest to grant them their liberty for — 
money, and employ them as hired servants, than 


to afford them subsistence for the grudging labour 
| i | of slavery : thus all traces of slavery in Italy gra- 
| dually disappeared, excepting those which fana-— 


| ticism perpetuated in spite of all personal interest. 
| Captives taken from the Moors and Turks were, in | 
: hatred of their religion, enchained in galleys, | 
although they cost the state much more than the 
maintenance of so many free men. Fanaticism 
has made many attempts to revive slavery ; and to 
; the Portuguese missionaries, of the fifteenth cen- 
| tury, may be ascribed the origin of those infamous 
expeditions to the west of Africa for enslaving 
| negroes, which have been the disgrace of Europe — 


~ 


almost to the present day. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, many thousands of Jews . 
and Moors were condemned to slavery ; but per- 
sonal interest, more powerful than the zeal of per- 
a secuting clergy, constantly set free those whom 
the church enslaved. In our days, slavery, in any 
form, is continued in eastern Europe, from Russia 
to Hungary, only because the proprietors of land 
have not considered the superior profit arising E 
from the labour of free men, Instead, therefore, of  __ 
dividing with their servants the produce of the 
earth, by which means the interest of each party 
would be promoted, the slaves are compelled to 


labour for their masters half their time: in 
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consequence, on those days of the week that are 
the right of the master, no more activity, zeal, 
and intelligence, are exerted, than are to be 
expected from slaves; but on the days appro- 
priated to the interests of himself and family, 
the slave discovers the energy nd intelligence of 
a free man. 

With these exceptions, slavery is 
pily banished from Europe; and we cannot but 
anticipate that by the progress of christian prin- 
ciples, liberal views, and enlightened policy, every 
remaining vestige of system will soon be 
away. 

Before. we enter di the subject of negro slavery, F 
we may just observe that slavery is tolerated in the 
East Indies, but under mild and humane regu- | 
lations, which have, in fact, nearly led to its disuse | 
as an institution. Some crimes expose the cri- 
minal to perpetual slavery, not to a private master, — 
but to the state. Such a slave can never redeem 
himself or be enfranchised. A kind of slavery may 
be entered into by voluntary contract; but the only 
involuntary causes of bondage to a private master 
are, captivity in war; birth of enslaved parents ; 
also, in case of an infant found by chance, where 
infants are frequently exposed and left to perish, 
if a benevolent individual should rescue and rear 
the foundling, he is entitled to his service when of 
- an age to labour, The master is allowed to inflict 
on his slave corporeal punishment, but he is re- 
stricted as to the use of a lash or bamboo-twig, 
inflicted on any part of the body where no danger- 
ous hurtis likely to happen ; but if a person scourges 
a slave beyond this limitation he i is liable to suffer 
the punishment of a thief. The same discipline a 
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man is permitted to exercise on his wife, son, pupil, 
or younger brother. Every facility is afforded for 
the redemption of slaves. If a Gentoo, during a 
famine, has his life preserved in consideration of 
becoming the slave of his benefactor, he is entitled — 
to redeem himself on payment to his master of the 
value of the food received in time of necessity, 
with the addition of two head of cattle; or he- 
who parts with his liberty for the payment of a 
debt, is entitled to freedom when that debt is dis- 
charged. Where such mild and humane laws 
restrict the condition of slavery, its worst horrors 
are unknown, and it may be hoped that its very 
form will speedily cease to exist. | 


SECT. X.—NEGRO SLAVERY. 


Geography and History of Africa and the 
West Indies. 


AFRICA is a quarter of the Globe which is con- 
siderably larger than Europe, but not so Targe as 
Asia or America. Its utmost length is about 
four thousand nine hundred and eighty miles ; and 
its greatest width about four thousand mnie hun- 
dred and ninety miles, Its shape is irregular: 
its greatest width about the middle ; the upper or 
northern part forming half of an irregular circle, 
and the lower or southern part gradually tapering : 
toa point, called the Cape of Good Hope. Inamap 
or chart of the world,.it will be found just below or 
to the south of Europe. Except one sinall neck of 
land, called the Isthmus of Suez, by which it is 
joined to Asia, Africa is entirely surrounded by 
weter the Mediterranean Sea flows between it and 
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Europe on the north ; the ou Atlantic between 
it and America on the West. Its southern point, 
called the Cape of Good Hope, reaches the Indian 
Ocean, which is also its eastern boundary on the 
lower or southern half. The upper or northern 


half of Africa, is divided, on its eastern coast, from 


Asia, by the Red Sea_and Straits of Babelmandel, 
which meet the Arabian Sea or Indian Ocean. - 
The principal part of Africa lies in the torrid 
is excessively hot ; and the inhabitants 
are totally unacquainted with hail, rain, and snow. 
Those parts, however, that lie near the coast, or 
in valleys, and on the banks of the rivers, are very 
fertile and productive, and the country in general 
is capable of great improvement by cultivation. 
Its great rivers are the Nile and the Niger, 


both of which annually overflow their banks and 


fertilize the surrounding country. The Gambia 
and Senegal rivers are branches of the Niger, and 
fall into the Atlantic. The Nile flows from Abys- 
sinia through Egypt, and discharges itself into the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Niger runs through a 


tract of land, not less than three thousand miles, - 


and is navigable into the very heart of Africa. 
There are several vast ridges of mountains, 


which, however, are but little known to European 


travellers. Those called Atlas, are supposed 
almost to divide the continent from east to west. 
The Mountains of the Moon, so called on account 
of their great height, are situated im Abyssinia, — 
The Mountains of Sierra Leone, so called from 
their abounding with lions, divide Negroland 
from Guinea, and extend to Ethiopia. ‘The- 
Mountains of God, in the centre, are’ so called 
from their being subject to perpetual .thunder and 
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lightning. The Peak of Teneriffe is a mountain 
two miles high, situated on an island on the north- 
western coast; it.can be seen at the distance of 
one hundred and twenty miles. 

‘An immense desert extends from east to west, 
nearly through the whole of Africa, to the very | 
borders of Egypt, in a breadth of eight or nine 
hundred miles. This separates the northern states 
from the interior. Ethiopia, which extends from 
the Mediterranean Sea, all along the Red Sea, 
comprehends Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia; the 
states to the north of the desert are Barbary and 
Egypt. To the south of the desert is a vast tract 
of country, called Negroland, which is about the 
centre of Africa. Rather to the south of Negroland 
is Guinea, the celebrated market for gold, which 
gives name to the English coin. The southern 
point of all Africa is the country of the Hottentots, a 
of whom modern travellers, and especially mission- * , 
aries, have given us very interesting accounts ; \but 
we shall chiefly confine our attention to those parts 
connected with negro slavery. 

Africa produces the richest and most luxurious 
fruits, in great abundance; as also many of the 
inost costly and splendid articles of luxury, such as 
spices, gold, pearls, ivory, ostrich plumes, &e. 

Its situation for commerce is highly advanta- 
geous, being placed in the centre of the other three | 
quarters of the globe, and having a nearer commn-_ 
nication with all the three than either of them has 
with another. | 

The natives of Africa are distinguished by their 
complexion. Along the coasts ofthe Mediterranean, 
and in Egypt, the inhabitants are of a tawney com- 2 
plexion ; but in most parts,andespeciallyin Negro- | 
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land, he people are quite black. This peculiarity 


gives name to their river, the country, the inha- 


bitants: Negro—Niger—Nigritia—all being vari-— 


ations of a word which signifies black. 


Africa was principally peopled by Ham and his 
descendants. The origin of several nations may be 


traced back to the names mentioned in Genesis x. 
and many of them were famous in sacred history : 


Egypt, as the asylum, and afterwards the house of 
bondage, to the Israelites, the birth-place of Moses, ~ 
and the ancient seat of literature and science, wealth | 
aud grandeur. The dark complexion of the natives 
of Africa is alluded to as an emblem of the blackness 
of human nature by sin, and its incurableness by | 
human means—“ Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots? then may they that 
are accustomed to do evil, learn to do well.’’—Jer. 
xiii. 23. Africa is the subject of. express prediction, 
as to its being early visited by the light of the gospel 

—* Princes also shall come out of Egypt : Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God. Mme EO, 
Ixvili. 31; Ixxxvii. 4. 

King Solomon carried on an extensive traffic 


with Africa, and imported many of its costly pro- 
ductions; though, the imperfect knowledge 
. of geography and navigation then acquired, it is — 
mot easy to ascertain whether his navies were | 


equipped chiefly for Arabia, Persia, and other parts 


of Asia, or for Africa ; the same uncertainty attends | 
the country of the queen of Sheba, who came from \ 


the uttermost parts of the earth to visit Solomon, | 


and hear his wisdom, the fame of which had reached | 
her country : it is probable that she came from some | 
part of Ethiopia, | Kings x.; 2Chron. ix. In later 


se the gospel was certainly carried to Ethiopia 
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by the great officer of state of Candace, queen— 
of Ethiopia, who, being a proselyte to the Jewish 


religion, came to Jerusalem to worship, and on his 
way home was met by the evangelist’ Philip, who 
instructed him in the gospel, and baptized him, 


Acts viii. After this, many flourishing churches 
were formed in different parts of Africa, chiefly 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, and there 


christianity long flourished. Many eminent 


thies of the christian church were natives of Africa :— 


Origen, Tertullian; Cyprian, Augustine, and others, 
whose names are celebrated in the page of ecclesi- 


astical history. Africa was long distinguished for 
learning, civilization, riches, enterprize, and power. 
Carthage, which for centuries vied with Rome as 
mistress of the world, was a state of Africa. — 
Africa ‘has now gone back in civilization and in- 
telligence. Ever since its conquest by the Saracens, 
in the seventh century, Mahometanism and ido- 
latry have overspread almost the whole continent, 
and general darkness has increased with each suc- 
ceeding generation, as is uniformly the case where 
a false religion prevails. In the interior and 
southern parts of Africa, the natives chiefly live in 
a savage state, ignorant of the arts of life, and only 
cultivating the soil just as far as may be necessary 
for the supply of their simple wants. They are 
exceedingly expert in hunting and swimming. 
The poorer classes gO nearly or quite naked, but 
the richer negroes wear thin vests and white caps. 
We know, alas! but little of the native character of 
Africans, detached from the vices engendered by 
‘Slavery ; but it appears to be simple, inoflensive, 
wususpicious, and hospitable, often marked. by a 
considerable degree of shrewdness and ingenuity, 
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also, characterized by indolence or 
love of ease, 

There are several! European settlements along 
the western coast of Africa, extending from the 
river Senegal, to the kingdom of Angola, in Guinea, — 
To these, European traders resort for the purchase — 


of ivory, gold dust, and SLAVES, for which they 


barter woollen, linen, hardware, and other goods — 
of European manufacture, and spirituous liquors: 
but before we enter on, the particulars of this traffic, 
it will be necessary to give the young reader some 
account of the West Indies, to which the importa- 
tions of human cargoes have been chiefly made. 
We turn now to the West Indies. 

The vast continent * America, and all its 
‘emda: were altogether unknown to the ancients, 
insomuch that, when discovered, they acquired the — 
name of the New World. Towards the close of the . 
fifteenth century, Christopher Columbus, an enter- 
prising navigator, sailed from Spain, on’ a most 
adventurous voyage of discovery. He sailed west- 
ward, on the Atlantic Ocean, expecting to reach the 
eastern coasts of Asia, which then went by the 
general name of India, little imagining that a vast 
continent intervened, His first discovery was of 
one of the islands now called the . Bahamas, on 
which he landed, October 12, 1492, and taking 
yossession of it in the names of Ferdinand ‘and 

sabella, king and queen of Spain, he gave to it the 
name of St. Salvador. Concluding that he had 
arrived near the Asiatic or Indian shore, he ima- 
gined that this was one of the Indian islands. 

Hence, when the new continent was afterwards dis- 
covered, the islands which in succession had been 
discovered by Columbus and others, received the 
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general designation of te West Indies, and’ the 
Old Asiatic continent, that of the East Indies, 
though they are altogether unconnected with each 
other. 
The general term, West Indies, now includes al] 
those islands in the Atlantic Ocean and Caribbean 
Sea, which extend like an immense chain, in a 
south-easterly direction, from Bahama to T rinidad, 
near the coast of South America; also, Honduras, 
Berbice, and Demerara, on the continent of South 


America. Of the above-mentioned islands, Cuba, © 


the largest, belongs to Spain ; the next in size is 
St. Domingo, called Hispaniola by the Spaniards, 
and Hayti by the natives. This, at one time, 
belonged to France, but, after a severe struggle, 


the people secured their freedom, and it is now an 


independent and flourishing state. Jamaica is the 
next largest: this belongs to England. ‘The smaller 


islands have been possessed as colonies by the — 


Spaniards, the English, the French, the Dutch, 
and the Danes; but the greater part of them now 
belong to the British crown, partly by colonization, 
and partly by conquest. These islands are very 


beautiful and fertile. Besides the ordinary pro- 


ductions for home consumption, they produce and 
export vast quantities of sugar and rum, also, cot- 
ton, coffee, mahogany, and woods for dyeing, 


spices, indigo, arrow-root, &c.: all of them have 


Leen hitherto cultivated by slaves. As we know 


most about those colonies which are under our own 


government, to those we shall chiefly direct our 
aitention. 


The following is a list of our West India islands : 


Bahama, Jamaica, Tortola, Bermuda, St. Christo- 


pher's, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, Dominica, Bar- 
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badoes, St.Lucia, St. Vincent’ s, Grenada, Tobeuo, 
Trinidad. Besides these, there are the three colo-— 
nies on the continent of South America,— Honduras, — 
Berbice, and Demerara; the Cape of Good Hope, | 
in Africa: ; and the Mauritius, an island in the 


Indian Ocean, which make up twenty colonies -_ 
belonging to the British government, where the 

bulk of the 1 agraeem were, till lately, in a state of - 
bondage. | 


Six, of these viz., Berbice, Cape of 
Good: Hope, Demerara, Mauritius, St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, are called crown colonies, because they 


receive their laws directly from the king of Great | 


Britain ; he, with the advice of his privy council, 


decides what is to be done in and by those colonies, 


and communicates it by governors on the oper ap- 


_ pointed by him. | 


The others are called 


they have a legislature of their own, somewhat like 
our House of Commons. This assembly has the 


power of making laws, which must, however, be 


approved by the governor, who is sent out by the | 
government here, and they must also be sent to 


England to receive the assent of the king. Hon-_ 
duras is different from all the rest, and has a kind 
of dependency on Jamaica. 

A very large proportion of the inbabjtanite of 
these colonies have the black complexion, the flat _ 
nose, and curly hair, which characterize the African _ 
negro; then there are a number who bear the fair — 


| complexion of Europeans, and some of several i in- 
- termediate shades of colour. 


Now it is very natural, on receiving these state- 


‘ments, and observing on a map the distance at 
‘which these colonies lie both from. Africa and 
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Europe, that the young reader may be disposed to 
ask, ‘Of the various complexions described, which 
characterizes the original inhabitants of the island, 
or state? And, if the black people are . Africans, 
and the white people Europeans, how, and by what 


right, are they found so far from home ?” 


With feelings of the deepest shame and regret 
we must answer that none of these people were the 


original inhabitants and proprietors of the soil. 


They, alas ! were long ago exterminated by men who 
called themselves christians. When first Europeans 
visited these islands, the simple inhabitants imagined 
them to have descended from heaven, and ap- 
proached them with a mixture of veneration and — 
confidence, freely tendering to them the produce 
of their-country, and receiving, with astonishment 
and gratitude, triflmg specimens of European ma- 
nufacture, which they deemed of inestimable value. 
But their generous confidence was basely requited. 
Not content fairly to barter with the simple natives, 
European commodities for the rich produce of their 
lands, the avaricious and crue] intruders resolved 
to possess themselves of the whole. The inhabi- 
tants, In some parts, were cruelly and treacherously 
massacred, and in others compelled to labour in 
the mines, and endure the most cruel hardships, 
until the land was soon depopulated, and left in 
the possession of the invaders. | ak 
The early history of Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, 
affords an appalling instance. It was discovered 
by the Spaniards in 1492, and is famous for being 
their earliest settlement. It was, at first, held in 
high estimation on account. of the gold it supplied. 


This wealth diminished with the inhabitants of the 


country, whom they obliged to dig it out of the — 
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bowels of the earth, and it was entirely dried wp, 


when they were exterminated, which was quickly 
done, by a series of the most shocking barbarities 


that ever disgraced the history of any nation. One 


historian relates that, of 2,000,000 of inhabitants 


contained in the island when discovered by Colum- 
bus, in 1492, scarcely 153 were alive in 1546. 
Another Spanish writer describes the extermination 


of the natives by his countrymen as still greater 
and more rapid ; he states the original number at 


3,000,000, and says they were reduced to 60,000 
within fifteen years. 
These barbarities are not to be charged upon 


‘dan nation or another, for where is the "nations of 


Europe whose hands have been altogether free from | 


the stain of oppressive gain and innocent blood ? 


but Spain and Portugal took the lead, and main- 
tained the bad pre-eminence in those deeds which 
disgraced human nature, and still more the chris- 
tlan name. 

Thus then, it was by mill not by night, that 
Europeans became possessors of those distant lands. 


The white inhabitants are Europeans, or the de- 


scendants of Europeans, who, for the love of enter- 
rize, or in pursuit of gain, left their native shores 


in the different states and kingdoms of the Old 


World. The blacks, also, are a race of foreigners, 


natives of Africa, or the children of African negroes, 


who came thither, not from motives either of enter- 
rize or gain, but forced from their native land, 

und as prisoners, and sold as so many head of 
cattle to the highest bidder, and compelled to cul- 
tivate the lands depopulated by European cruelty, 
and to minister to European sr pride, and 
avarice. | 
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- Europe, that the young reader may be disposed to — 
**Of the various complexions described, which 
characterizes the original inhabitants of the island, 
or state? And, if the black people are Africans, _ 
and the white people Europeans, how, and by what _ 
right, are they found so far from home ?” — | 
With feelings of the deepest shame and regret 
we must answer that none of these people were the 


original inhabitants and proprietors of the Siege 


They, alas ! were long ago exterminated by men who 
called themselves christians. When first Europeans 
visited these islands, the simple inhabitants imagined 
them to have descended from heaven, and ap- 


proached them with a mixture of veneration and _ 


confidence, freely tendering to them the produce 
of their-country, and receiving, with astonishment 
and gratitude, trifling specimens of European ma- 
nufacture, which they deemed of inestimable value. 
But their generous confidence was basely requited. 
Not content fairly to barter with the simple natives, 
European commodities for the rich produce of their 
lands, the avaricious and cruel intruders resolved 
to possess themselves of the whole. The inhabi- 
tants, in some , were cruelly and treacherous! 
massacred, and in others compelled to labour in 
the mines, and endure the most cruel hardships, 
until the land was soon depopulated, and left in 
the possession of the invaders. | 
The early history of Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, 
affords an appalling instance. It was discovered 
by the Spaniards in 1492, and is famous for being 
| their earliest settlement. It was, at first, held in 
high estimation on account of the gold it supplied. 
This wealth diminished with the inhabitants of the 
country, whom they obliged to dig it out of the 
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bowels of the earth, and it was entirely dried uj, 
_ when they were exterminated, which was quickly. 
done, by a series of the most shocking barbarities 
that ever disgraced the history of any nation. One 
historian relates that, of 2,000,000 of inhabitants 
contained in the island when discovered by Colum- 
bus, in 1492, scarcely 153 were alive in 1545. 
Another Spanish writer describes the extermination 
of the natives by his countrymen as still greater 
and more rapid ; he states the original number at | 
3,000,000, and says they were reduced to 60,000 


within fifteen years. 


These barbarities are not to be charged. upon: 
one nation or another, for where is the nation of 
Europe whose hands have been altogether free from 
the stain of oppressive gain and innocent blood ? 
but Spain fe Portugal took the lead, and main- 
tained the bad pre-eminence in those deeds which 
disgraced human nature, and still more the chris- | 
tian name. 

Thus then, it was by mijght, not by right, that 
Europeans became possessors of those distant lands. 
The white inhabitants are Europeans, or the de- 
scendants of Europeans, who, for the love of enter- 
_ prize, or in pursuit of gain, left their native shores 
in the different states and kingdoms of the Old 
World. The blacks, also, are a race of foreigners, — 
natives of Africa, or the children of African negroes, 
who came thither, not from motives either of enter- 

e or gain, but forced from their native land, 
und as prisoners, and sold as so many head of 
cattle to the highest bidder, and compelled to cul- 
tivate the lands depopulated by European cruelty, 
and to minister to European _ pride, and — 


avarice. 
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The people of colour are descended from Euro- 
neans and negroes, and some of them have received 
their freedom in consideration of their white 
parentage on one side, but a far greater proportion — 
have inherited the bitter bondage of the negro 
parent. The white population of the several 
british slave states is estimated at 108,150. The | 
free people of colour, 143,700; the slave popu- 
lation at 812,700. All authority and influence are — 
Jodged in the hands of the white population, who 
compose but little more than a tenth part-of the 
whole: * but we recal the sentence ; long habit has © 


taught us to speak of our slave colonies, and slave 
population, and to say of our negro brethren, they 


are ina state of bondage, and the pen inadvertently 
clides into its accustomed strains; but the first of 
August, 1834, is past, and, blessed be God, Britain — 
has now no slave colonies, no slave population, no 


house of bondage for the negro—— 


“The chain is broken! Africa is free!” 


(Origin and History of Negro Slavery. — 


Ir seems a most mysterious thing, that 800,000 
luman beings should be claimed as the property, 
and treated. as fhe property of about 100,000 of 
their fellow-creatures. How could this property be 
aequired ? “ In the same way (it has been replied in 
lnany instances) as an English farmer, or country 
squire, becomes possessed off his cattle, his horses, and 


* It is hoped that the young reader will keep in mind 
the statements of this chapter, and, if possible, familiarize 
his mind with the places referred to, by means of a map. 
The several particulars here stated will be fi eqnently re- 
ferred to in the remaining part of this work. 
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deg. He may have obtained them by babar 
ance from his father, or as a gift or a legacy froma 
friend ; he may have purchased them together, as 

the live stock of an esta ; or he may have selected 
them individually, as a handsome well formed 
animal happened to strike his fancy, or was re- 


commended to him for its good qualities; or they 
_ may be the breeding produce of his stock. Wecan 
understand how a property in animals may be thus 


acquired ; but can human flesh and spirits be held 


by such a tenure, be thus possessed, thus brought 


as an article of traffic to the market, and thus 


_ transferred from proprietor to purchaser, from one 


generation to another? Yes: these have been 
transactions of daily occurrence for nearly four 
‘centuries,-in fact, ever since the West ans were 


possessed by Europeans. 7 
The Seales of slavery, in one form or saben, 


has been already traced to the remotest times, as — 


also the benign influence of christianity, in dis- 


 seminating juster views of the rights of man, and 
inspiring a benevolent tone of feeling, by which 


that kind of slavery which had for ages prevailed 
in Europe, had at length given way, and in most 
states become extinct. But in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was revived, in an aggravated form, in the 


colonies of the New World. 


In the year 1440, while the Portuguese were 
exploring the coast of Africa, a captain, named An- 


thony Gonsalez, seized some Moors near Cape Ba- 


jador on the western coast of Africa, a little to the 

south of Barbary, and just at the entrance of the 

great desert. Two years afterwards, their cele- 

brated prince, Henry, commanded Gonsalez to 

his prisoners back to He did so, 
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and landing them at Rio del Oro, a little farther 
south, received from the Moors, in -exchange, a 
quantity of gold dust and ten negroes, with which 
cargo he returned to Lisbon. These negroes had 
perhaps been taken captives in war by the Moors, 
who, according to the usages of barbarous nations, 
felt themselves at liberty to dispose of their captives 
at the best market, or in exchange. for their own 
countrymen. But the speculation proving profit- 
able to Gonsalez, others of the same nation soon 


embarked in it, and the Moors found many cus-— 


tomers for their captives. | 
Towards the close of the same century, the 
Spaniards discovered aud’ took possession of the 
West India Islands, and having, in their inordinate 
thirst for gold, compelled the wretched natives to 
labour in the mines of Hispaniola, till their race was 


nearly exterminated, and the. sources. of their 
wealth in consequence closed, a vehement desire of 


pursuing their lucrative though barbarous projects, 
inspired the thought of procuring slaves from Africa. 
Accordingly, about.the year 1503, a few slaves 
were sent by the. Portuguese to the Spanish colo- 
nies. In 1511, Ferdinand V. of Spain, allowed a 
larger importation of these unhappy beings. 


hey were, however, found unfit for the labour 


to which they were destined; and as numbers of 
gold mines then began to be wrought in Mexico 
and Peru, on the continent of South America, 
those of Hispaniola were the less regarded. The 
labour of the slaves was therefore turned to agri- 
cultural pursuits. But for whatever purpose they 
were procured, the system of procuring slaves 
having been once admitted, was ‘not likely to be 
set aside. After the death of Ferdinand, the 
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reins of government were held by Cardinal 
~Ximenes, until Charles V. came to the throne. 
During his regency, an earnest application was 
made by Bartholomew Las Casas, who had gone 
out as a missionary, to obtain permission to esta- 
blish a regular trade in African negroes. This 
strange proposal appears to have originated in a 


| mistaken partiality, for Las Casas was a beneyo- 


lent and humane man; but he had witnessed 
_ with grief and horror the ‘cruelties practised by his 
countrymen on the remaining natives of the. 
colonies, and hoped to prevent their total extir- 
pation, by the unaccountable measure of substi- — 
tuting Africans in their place. Perhaps he had im- 
bibed the notion which has prevailed even in more — 
enlightened days, that blackness of skin indicated 
a lower degree in the scale of nature; probably, 


also, he hoped that laws would soon be established 


in favour both of the Africans and natives in the 
Spanish settlements, and as he was to live in the 
country of slavery, he flattered himself that he 
should be able to secure the execution of those 
laws. The cardinal, however, much to his honor, | 
refused the proposal, not only judging it to be 
unlawful to consign innocent people to slavery at 
all, but to be very inconsistent to deliver the in- 
habitants of one country from a state of eres by 
consigning to it those of another. 

After the death of Ximenes, the emperor 
Charles V., who had come inte power, encouraged 
the slave trade. In 1517, he granted a patent for 
the exclusive supp! y of 4000 negroes annually to 
Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. 

This patent was afterwards — to some 
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Genoese Merchants,* and thus the Spanish colo- 
nies, were regularly supplied. This great prince — 
lived long enough to repent of what he had thus 
inconsiderately done. He had not been aware of 
the dreadful evils connected with this horrible 
traffic, nor had he duly considered the crying 
injustice of permitting it; but, on more mature con- 
sideration, he made a code of laws for the better 
protection of the unfortunate natives remaining in 
his foreign dominions, and stopped the progress of 
African slavery, by an order that all slaves in his 
West India possessions should be made free. — 
His order was executed by Pedro de la Gasca. 
This was in 1542. But in 1555, Charles'resigned 
his throne, and retired into a monastry ; Gasca, the 
minister of his mercy, returned to Spain, and the 
imperious tyrants of those new dominions re-— 
turned to their former practices, and fastened the 
yoke of slavery on the suffering negroes. == 
These facts show how very careful persons in 
influence and authority should be, not to give 
hasty sanction to measures proposed to them by 
others, and probably dictated by interested motives. 
For want of carefully scrutinizing a measure before 
they adopt it, and bringing it to the unbending 
rule of rectitude, they may unsuspectingly yield 
_ themselves to become instruments of the most 
flagrant injustice and cruelty, and originate evils, 
the frightfnl increase of which they little contem- 
plated, and may in vain labour to prevent. | 
Similar impositions were practised on Louis 
XIII. of France, to induce him to sanction the 


* See page 88. 
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practice of slavery in his colonies. When about 
_ to issue an edict, by which all Africans on coming 
into his colonies were to be made slaves, he dis- 
, covered some reluctance and apprehension, until 
he was assured that it was for the good of the 
- negroes’ souls, and for the glory of God, this 
_ being the only way of converting them to christi- 
nity. Deceived by this hypocritical repre- 
sentation, the monarch gave his consent. 
_. The importation of bate from Africa was first 
 -practised—by_our own countrymen in the reign of 
- queen Elizabeth. The name which is consigned 
to everlasting disgrace for introducing it, is that of 
_ capt. John Hawkins, afterwards sir John Hawkins. 
Knowing that the Spaniards and Portuguese had 
- found it a profitable speculation, he obtained the 
+ assistance of some wealthy persons in London, 
in the year 1562, and having fitted out three ships, 
sailed to the coast of Africa, and then fell on the 
defenceless negroes sword in hand, burned and 
plundered their towns, and seizing on 300, sailed 
with them to Hispaniola, where he sold them, and re- | 
turned to England with other articles of merchandize, 
the price of blood. Queen Elizabeth seems to have 
had strong misgivings of the nature of this traffic, 
and the evils to which it might lead; for though it 
was represented by those interested in this traffic, 
that the Africans were taken away voluntarily, and 
transported to the Spanish colonies as labourers, 
and not as slaves, she expressed her concern lest 
any should be carried off without their own free 
consent, in which case she declared it would be 
detestable, and call down the vengeance of Heaven 
upon the undertakers. Hawkins having promised 
to comply with the queen’s injunctions in this 
| L3 
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to proceed on the same route; but he did not 


keep his word, for when he went to Africa again, 


he seized many of the inhabitants, some by 
stratagem, and some by force, and carried them 
off as slaves, spreading destruction and misery 
wherever he went. eed 
“ Here,” says the historian, “ began the horrid 
practice of forcing the Africans into slavery, an 


respect, was appointed to one of the queen's ships, 


injustice and barbarity, which, so sure as there is_ 
vengeance in Heaven for the worst of crimes, will | 


sometime be the destruction of all who allow or | 


encourage it.” That such a trade should be suf- 
fered to continue under a queen who had so so-— 


lemnly and properly expressed her abhorrence of 


injustice and cruelty, must be attributed to the 


_ pains taken by those interested, to keep her in 
ignorance of the truth. During the succeeding _ 
reigns of James, and Charles I. and I1., British 
settlements were forming on the West India 
islands ; and the shameful traffic in human beings | 
once begun, proceeded and gathered strength 
from day to day; every where the colonists com- 


menced plantations and stocked them. with slaves. 


Britain did not take the lead in commencing the 
slave-trade, but having once followed the exam- 


ple of other nations, and embarked in it, she threw 
into it all her accustomed energy, and soon out- 
stripped all the rest. From 1700 to 1786, the 
nuinber of slaves imported by Britons into the island 


of Jamaica alone, was 6!0,000; the total import — 


into all the British colonies, from 1680 to 1786, 
was about 2,130,000. In one year, (1771, when 
this abominable traffic was at its height,) there 
sailed from England to Africa, 192 ships provided 
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for the importation of 47,146 negroes. At a later 


_ period, (1793,) the whole number annually imn- 


ported by all the European powers amounted to 
74,000, of which 38,000 (or more than half) were 
imported by the British. These numbers are not— 
overstated, they are given on the testimony of one 
_ who had in his possession, authentic lists of the 
entries, and who was himself averse to the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade. Who that reads this 
statement, “and having human feelings, does not 
blush and hang his head to think himself a man ?”’ 
that boasts the name of Briton, doesnot 
weep to think of the atrocious deeds of oppression 
and blood that stain the page of British history ? 
But now a thoughtful and intelligent young 

reader of the foregoing pages, may be supposed to 
start several questions:— 
1. How were all these slaves proc ured ?>—were 
they captives of war, of crime, of debt, or of po- 
_verty, each of which has been assigned as a source 
avery ? 
2. How have been and how 
_ have they been treated, in their state of slavery? 
_ 3. Are their children free ? and if not, whence 

arises the necessity of continuing to senate fresh | 
slaves every year ? 

The answers to each of these questions will fur 

nish a distinct section. 


1. How were the procured > 
It appears to have been among the barbarous: 
customs of the African states, to retain for their 
own use, or to sell as slaves, captives taken in 
war. . The Moors, who occupy the northern part 
of Africa, were among the most powerful and 
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formidable nations, and most frequently took cap- 


tive the natives of neighbouring states. Hence 
Morocco was early resorted to as a mart for slaves. 
As the demand increased, and the captives of war 


did not afford a sufficient supply, condemned cri- 


minals were disposed of in like manner. Neither 
poverty nor debt have been assigned as causes of 
negro slavery, for exportation, though they some- 
times became the causes of vassalage among them- 
selves. How then has a supply for the extend: 


ing demand been kept up ? Could war and criminal 


judgments constantly stock the slave market with 


its annual tens of thousands? Alas! when the | 
heart of man is so hardened by avarice, as to re- 


ceive a price for his fellow-man, it is not likely to 
stumble or scruple at the guilt of any measure 
which may be deemed requisite for extending his 
lucrative traffic. Like the tiger, which, brought 


up on milder food, may appear harmless and 


gentle, but let him once taste the warm blood of 
a Victim, and \his cruel ferocious propensities break 
out beyond all bounds—nothing can_ restrain, 
nothing can satisfy him, but a constant repetition 
of his horrible repast:—so the heart of man once 
rendered callous by the sale or the purchase of a 
human victim, still cries “ Give, give :” neither ava- 
nee nor cruelty knows a bound. When white men, 


bearing the christian name, found that a profitable 


commerce might be carried on by procuring slaves: 
in Africa, and exporting them to the newly-formed 
colonies of the west, methods were easily devised 
for procuring a sufficient supply, Agents were 
stationed at different places along the coast, whose 
business it was to establish communications with 
the interior country, and to kidnap the unwary 
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— natives, sometimes enticing them with a few paltry 
beads, or spirituous liquors, or gunpowder, and 
then abusing the moment of confidence, or of in- 
sensibility, to seize and convey them on board a 
slave ship; sometimes fomenting quarrels between 
different villages or states, in order to seize en the 
captives ; sometiines bribing the negroes themselves 
to betray their neighbours, friends, and kindred ; 
sometimes, without the shadow of a. foundation, 
charging the head of a family with witcheraft, or 
some other crime, and by false accusation, and mock 
trials, condemning himself and all belonging to him 
to slavery ; sometimes burning whole villages and 
towns, in order to surprise the helpless fugitives, 
while attempting to escape from the flames: these, 
and many other most inhuman atrocities, were 
constantly resorted to by those interested in main- 
taining and extending the accursed traffic. Its 
advocates, indeed, attempted to deny or palliate 
these statements, and even to prove that the slave- 
trade was a system of mercy, to men whom the 
ferocity or superstition of their countrymen had © 
devoted to a terrible death; but investigation has 
uniformly confirmed the most horrible statements, 
and even brought new atrocities to light, on the part 
of the European slave-dealers, On the testimony 
of eye-witnesses of the first respectability, and who 
had conversed with the princes of Africa, we are 
assured that the wars between the states were en- 
tered upon wholly at the instigation of the 
whites, and for the purpose of procuring slaves, 
Tempted by the offers of European commodities, 
and especially by that curse of both hemispheres, 
spirituous liquors, with which the slave-traders and 
captains plied the petty sovereigns, they waged war. 
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on each other, or even ravaged their own country, 
to procure cargoes of slaves in exchange for the — 
trifles they so eagerly desired. The unhappy 

captives were brought often in a wounded state, — 
and “in the deepest affliction, often dying before 

they reached the shore. Instances might be mul- 
tiplied, of the most horrible injustice and cruelty, 
but a specimen or two shall suffice. The king of 
Barbesin, one of the states, having been ititoxi- 
cated by the French agent, consented to send 
ont and seize hundreds of his own nl sub- 
jects, to meet the demands of the wily foreigners. 
He afterwards expressed a deep sense of his own 
crime, and bitterly reproached his christian se- — 
ducers. At Calabar, two large African villages 
having been sometime at war, made peace with — 
each other, and were about to ratify it by inter- 
marriages, but some English captains ivil 
that their trade would be stopped for awhile, con- 
trived to sow new dissensions among the 
ple. They succeeded in setting one village 
against the other, and themselves took a share m 
the contest, massacred many of the inhabitants of 
both villages, and carried away others as slaves. 
Instances of private treachery, are, if possible, yet _ 
more affecting. Incited by the of gain, or 
by the maddening influence of ardent spirits, the 
natives were induced to seize each other in the 


“night, as they had o unity ; some were invited 


of friends, and there treacher- 
y detained and sold. Even parents, sons, and 
husbands, acted thus treacherously towards their 
nearest connexions. Often were the natives kid- 
oe in their fields or gardens, and multi- 

of litle black children of both sexes, while 
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-ments of childhood, or perhaps.employed in scari 
birds from the fields of millet, were 
seized, perhaps by their nearest neighbours.. A 
_ black trader kidnapped a girl and: sold her; he 
was presently afterwards himself kidnapped, and _ 
sold. When he remonstrated with the captain 
who bought him—‘ What! will you buy me whe 
am a great trader?” the reply was, “ Yes, I will 
buy you, or her, or any body else, provided any 
one will sell you;” and accordingly both the 
trader and the girl were carried together to the 
West Indies and sold as slaves. ae bi 
The following touching anecdote was given in 
evidence before the House of Commons: “ I was on 
_ shore with my linguist for the benefit of my health. 
He conducted me to a spot ‘where some the 
countrymen were going to put a sucking child to 
death. I asked they They 
answered, because it was of no value. J told them, 
in that case, I hoped they would make me a 
resent of it, They manda that if I had any use 
for the child, then it was worth money. I first. 
offered them some-knives, but that would not do; 
they, however, sold the child to me for a mug of 
brandy. It proved to be the child of a woman 
whom. the captain of our ship had purchased that 
very morning. We carried it on board; and jud 
of the mother’s joy when she saw her own child 
put on board the same ship, hér child whom she 
concluded was murdered—she fell on her knees 
and kissed my feet."—In what a light does this 
anecdote place this detestable trade! =. Ay 
_ Av-son had sold his own father, for whom he ob- __ 
tained a lange price, for as the father was rich in 
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domestic slaves, it was not doubted that he would 
offer largely for his ransom. The old man accord-— 
ingly gave twenty-two of his slaves as a ransom for 


himself; the rest, filled with apprehension of being 
on some ground or other sold to the slave-ships, 
fled to the mountains of Sierra Leone, where they 
dragged out a miserable existence. The son him- 
self was sold shortly after, and, in short, the whole 
neighbourhood desolated by the slave-trade, In 
several instances even princes were enticed on 
board slave ships, under pretext of purchasing 


commodities or receiving presents, and then car- 


ried away and sold. Similar treachery was prac- 
tised on a prince who undertook to pilot a vessel 
down the river. On coming opposite his own town 


he desired to be put on shore, but was pressed to 


pilot the ship to the river's mouth; the captain 
then declared it was impossible to put him on shore, 
so carried him to Jamaica, and there sold him. 
That the captains and agents of the slave-trade 


habitually practised such treachery, and that their 


practices were well understood by the natives, is 
lain, from the proposals made to other Europeans. 
The captain of a vessel, (not a slave trader,) when 
in the river Gambia, accidentally mentioned to a 
black pilot who was in the boat with him, that he 
wanted a cabin boy: some youths were on the 
shore offering vegetables to sell, the pilot beckoned 
them on board, and intimated to the captain that 
he might take his choice of them. The captain, with 
indignation and abhorrence, rejected the proposal ; 
the pilot seemed utterly astonished at his warmth, 
and observed that the slave captains would not 
have been so scrupulous. On another occasion, 


when a British general commanded at Goree, a 
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number of the natives, men, women, and children, 
came to pay him a friendly visit—all was unsus- 


pecting confidence, gaiety, and mirth; but three 


slave captains had the audacity to apply, with a 

joint request, to the general, for permission to seize 
the mn > unsuspicious multitude, and sell them, 
alleging the precedent of a former governor. 


That they should have dared to approach a British 


officer with such a flagitious proposal, is a proof of - 


the hardiness and boldness they had attained by 


long practice in iniquity, So thoroughly were the 
natives of Africa aware of the treachery, cruelty, 


injustice, and misery, connected with the slave- 


trade, that, on sight of a slave-vessel, they imme- 
diately brought their canoes to shore, and on land 
would not stir without arms, although they felt no 
fear of a man-of:war,’ but would come on board 
with unsuspecting cheerfulness, or hold intercourse 
with any white men, if convinced that they were — 


~ not connected with the slave-trade. 


Thus it appears that the slaves were sitio) we 


chiefly by treachery and injustice. A West India 


planter, indeed, would sa ee he, or those from 
whom he received them, bought them honestly in | 
the market; and the slave captain who brought | 
them there, that he bought them of merchants, or 


agents, on the coast of Africa; and they, perhaps, 


of others in the interior: but not one of these par- 
ties would be inclined honestly to meet the question, 
or to press it on themselves, or on each other, “ By 
what right were these slaves at first deprived of 
their liberty?” 

They have not been made slaves by the ordinary 
causes, admitted and acknowledged in ancient or 
modern nations, but were stolen or kidnapped by 
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‘robbers and swindlers, who, had they so practised 


in their own country, on sheep, horses, or other 


property, would have exposed themselves to impri- — 
sonment, transportation, or death. How affecting 
to learn from travellers of undoubted veracity, that 


‘the discerning natives of Africa account it their | 


greatest unhappiness that ever they were visited by 
Europeats. They say, that we christians intro- 
‘duced the traffic of slaves, and that before our 
coming they lived in peace ; but (say they) it is 
observable that wherever christianity comes, there 
come swords and guns, and powder and balls with 
it. The Europeans, so far from desiring to act as 


peace-makers, keep the neighbouring states perpe-— 


tually at war, and buy all the prisoners on either 
side, and the more there are to sell, the greater 
their profit. The only object of their wars is to 
carry off slaves, and sell them to the white traders. 

Happy for us to see the day in which this foul 
blot is wiped off the christian character ; but there 
yet remains much to be done in order to redeem it, 
and to convince the injured Africans that christi- 
anity is a system of peace, love, and benevolence. 

2. The second question supposed, was—How 
have the negroes been employed, and how have 
they been treated in their state of slavery? _ 

In answering this question, it will be necessary 
to begin at the moment when they were seized by 
the cruel slave dealer, snatched from all the tender 
ties of domestic life, and dragged away from all the 
se possessions and pleasures of home. It will be 

ly supposed that the utmost powers of resist- 
ance were exerted before they yielded to their cruel ~ 
oppressors,—that the utmost ingenuity and activity 
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were employed to effect an escape,—and that sullen 


gloomy despondency often succeeded the last un- 
successful attempt, and drove the wretched captive 
to deeds of desperation, or preyed silently on his 
vitals, and hurried him to the grave. All this the 
slave dealer knew, and it was a part of the horrible 
science of his profession to provide both a 


that, out of a certain number of negroes captured, 


only such a proportion was expected to reach their 


destination, and perform actual service, and, there- 


fore, allowing a surplus number for waste; and 


also against the attempts of the negroes to escaypx 
from their cruel tormentors. To prevent this, the 


slatees, or persons charged with them, kept them 


constantly in irons, and watched them night and day. 


They commonly put the right leg of one slave, and 


the left leg of another, into the same pair of fetters, _ 


which they were obliged to bear up with a string, 
while they walked in great pain and inconvenience. 
Besides this, four slaves were fastened cca by — 
the neck with a strong rope of twisted thongs, 

and in the night an additional pair of fetters was put 
on their hands, and sometimes a light iron chain 
passed round their necks. Thus burdened, and 
thus degraded, they were compelled to take a tedious 
march over burning sands, through inhospitable 
deserts, and under the rays of the scorching sun. 


The length of these marches varied according to the 


distance of the scene of robbery from the coast 
where they were to embark. Ignorant of the rela- 


_ tive situations and distances of the places through 
which they had travelled, the negroes described 
their journey as of ‘two, three, or four moons ;” 


and as the northern and eastern parts of Negroland 
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are nearly, or quite a thousand miles from the slave 
coast, the journey must be tremendously tedious 


and toilsome. A journey of five hundred miles 


was by no means uncommon, and as they generally 
traced the winding of the rivers, instead of crossing 


the country, it sometimes amounted to three 


thousand miles. If overcome with fatigue or 
weakness, a female, or feeble person, should flag 
and fail to keep up with the rest, they were severely 
whipped, and dragged along; and these cruelties 
were repeatedly practised, until, perhaps, exhausted 
nature sunk and expired. The wretched victims 
who survived their toilsome journey, were then 
fastened hand and foot to a slave ship, a vessel 


which has been forcibly described as condensing a 


greater quantity of human suffering and misery 
than can any where else be found in so small a 
space. Imagine then, five or six’ hundred persons 


linked together, but trying to get rid of each other, 
and crammed in a close vessel, in which, by mere- 
pressure, they were reduced to a state of suffocation. 


The space allowed for each rendered it impossible 


that they should either stand upright or lie other- 
_ wise than on one side ;* in addition to which they 


were surrounded with every thing nauseous and 
disgusting, a scanty allowance of water afforded 
them, and horse-beans for their food. | 


* The width allowed for each individual was no more 
than sixteen inches, and the passage between each of these 
rows of human packages was so small that it was impossible 
for a person walking by, however carefully, to avoid tread- 
ing on them Thus crammed together, like herrings in a 
barrel, they contracted putrid and fatal disorders, so that 


those who came to inspect them in a morning often had to 


pick rows, and to unchain their dead 
earcases from the ies of their wretched fellow-sufferers 
to whom they had been fastened. vi 
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If they sobbed, or wept, the lash was the only 
remedy for their grief ;.if they refused to eat, they 
were denominated sulky, and compelled, by instru- 
ments of torture, to swallow the food. For.exercise, — 
these miserable wretches were compelled to dance, 
though loaded with chains and oppressed with dis- 
ease. Labouring under a fixed melancholy at the © 
loss of their relations, friends, and country, many 
of the poor creatures would attempt to destroy 


themselves, and some actually accomplished it. 


Others obstinately refused to take sustenance, and 
when compelled by cruel methods to receive the 
food, they would look up in the face of their tyrants, 
and say, with a smile of defiance, 


shall be no more.” 


On some occasions the dake rose in a mass es 
liberate themselves, force was opposed to force, 
some of the slaves were killed in the scuffle, others 
jumped overboard, and were drowned: while ac-— 
tually drowning, some were seen to wave their hands 


in triumph, exulting that they had escaped, thus 


preferring death to the misery of their situation ; _ 
while others, repenting their rashness, clung to the 
ship, and bewailed their home, seeking in vain for 
deliverance, while all their captors were engaged in 


subduing those that remained on board. These 


were secured with chains, and subjected to new 


- severities and restrictions. The wretched state of 


mind, incident to the snhabitesits of a slave ship, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, 
produced a general languor and debility, often 


- Increased by an unconquerable aversion to food. 


These concurring causes soon issued in positive 

disease. Dysenteries and low fevers ypesins’| 

made their ; the contagion 
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several were carried off daily, and the disorder, 
promoted by so many circumstances, resisted the 
power of medicine, for medicine cannot reach the 
mind, and agitation of mind can counteract the 
influence of medicine on the body. The mortality 
attending the middle passage (as it was called) in 
the most favourable years, and when laws had been 
passed to regulate the treatment of slaves on their 
passage, amounted to upwards of one-tenth of the 
whole cargo; before that, the following yet more 


awful calculation was made from authentic docu- — 


ments. Exclusive of such as perished before they 
left Africa, which cannot be computed, on an 
average of all the ships, not less than twelve and a 
half per cent., (or one-eighth of the whole cargo,) 


rished on the voyage; besides these, four and a 


half per cent. of the remainder died in the har- 
bours of the colony, or before the day of sale, and 
one-third of the remainder died in the seasoning ; 
so that not more than half the number that sailed from 
Africa, lived to become effective labourers on our 
islands. This would be an. appalling fact, if the 
statement applied only to one instance of one hun- 


dred persons, but when we reflect that the horrible 


traffic lasted through three centuries, and that the 
annual exportation of slaves at least amounted to 


74,000, half of whom might be reckoned to perish 


within a few weeks or months of leaving their native 
shores, and the other half to drag out a miserable 
existence, the thought is truly overwhelming ; how 
often the negro’s blood has cried to Heaven, from 
the earth, or from the sea, and how often the white 
man’s blacker spirit has had to answer at the tri- 


bunal of God, the awful appeal, “Where is th 
brother?” 
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lt seems hardly desirable to perpetuate indivi- 
b dual instances of cruelty, yet, on the other hand, 
tt it ought not to-appear that the charge rests on bare 
oe general assertions. Two or three well authen- 
| ticated instances, selected out of a vast number, 
4 may suffice to give a faint idea of the cruelty of 
slave dealers and of the misery endured by the 
wretched slaves, in this period of their 
a career,—the passage from Africa to the West Indies. 
rf To induce a slave to eat, a captain, being himself 
ill in bed, directed his people to present him with 
a piece of burning coal in one hand and a piece of 
yam* in the other, compelling him to take his 
choice. This humane experiment succeeded, the 
poor wretch took the yam and. began to eat it, 
but threw the fire overboard. 
A child, about ten months old, on board a slave 
_ ship, refused to eat ; the captain flogged it, swear- 
ing that he would either make it eat, or kill it. 
From this and other ill-treatment and disease the 
:. child’s legs swelled. He then ordered them to be 
| soaked in warm water, to abate the swelling; but, 
|| @ even the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 
| a The cook, on putting his hand into the water, said 
it was too hot. On this the captain swore at him,. 
| and ordered the child’s feet to be put in. This 
| a - was done,—the nails and skin of the feet came off ! 
| oiled cloths were then put round the feet, and the 
‘ ——__ poor child tied to a heavy log. Two or three 
days afterwards, the captain caught it up, and re- 
_ peated that he would make it eat or kill it. He — 
immediately flogged it again, and in a quarter of 


he * A sort of root which is much used for food, both in 
Africa and the West Indies. 
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an hour it died! But the cruelty of the barbarous — 
captain was not yet satiated. He commanded the 
wretched mother to throw overboard the body of her 
murdered infant, and, on her shrinking from the 
office, he beat her till she complied, she carried it 
to the other side of the vessel, and dropped it into 
the sea, turning her head the other way that she 
might not seé it. | 
To these instances of individual cruelty, may be 

added most appalling facts of cruelty practised on — 
a large scale. A slave ship had struck on some 
shoals. a few leagues from Jamaica. The crew 
landed in their boats, with arms and provisions, 


leaving the slaves on board in their irons. This 


happened in the night. When morning came, it was 
discovered that the negroes had broken their 
shackles, and were busy in making rafts on which 
they afterwards placed the women and children, 
the men swimming by their side while they drifted 
to the island where the crew were. From an ap- 
prehension that the negroes would consume the 
provisions and water which they had landed, the 
crew resolved to destroy them as they approached 


the shore. They killed between three and four 


hundred: out of the whole cargo, only thirty-three 
were saved, who, on ‘being brought to Kingston, 
were sold. ) 

_ An equally horrible transaction was brought to 
light by an action of the underwriters (or insur- 
ers of property hazarded at sea,) for the loss occa-— 
sioned by the captain of a slave ship throwing over- 
board a hundred and thirty-two negroes alive. In- 
course of the trial, it appeared that the slaves were 
very sickly, that sixty had already died, and others — 
were il] aud likely to die, when the captain proposed 
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to the mate and others to throw them into the sea, 
observing that, if they died a natural death, the 
loss would fall upon the owners of the ship, but if 
they perished in the sea, it would fall to the un- 
derwriters. He accordingly selected a hundred 
and thirty-two of the most sickly, —fifty-four were 
immediately thrown overboard, forty-two the day 
following, and a day or two afterwards, the remain- 
ing thirty-six were brought on deck to complete 
the number of victims. The first sixteen were 
thrown into the sea, but the remainder would 
not suffer the officers to touch them, but leaped 
after their companions, and shared their fate. 
The excuse set up by the captain for this atrocious 
act of wickedness was, that he had missed his port, 
and feared that his allowance of water might run | 
short. It was, however, proved, that no one had 
been stinted, when the work of slave destruction — 
began, and that, before it was closed, a plentiful 
supply of rain had fallen, and yet the murder of 
the last lot of slaves was not prevented. The 
barbarous captain was not tried for the cold blood- 
ed murder of a hundred and thirty-two of his 
fellow-creatures, but for the fraud attempted to be — 
practised on the underwriters ; and their resistance 
of the unjust demand, brought to light the horrid — 
transaction, which might otherwise have passed — 
into oblivion, as thousands more no doubt have 
done, without exciting notice or pity.* 


* It ought, perhaps, to be just noticed, that the slave 
trade was, comparatively speaking, nearly as destructive to 
British seamen, as to the wretched victims of oppression. 
Such was the cruelty and oppression they endured from 
their hardened captains, that they could not be induced 
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But we must now suppose, in ordinary, cases, the 
wretched cargo to have crossed the vast Atlantic, 
and been landed on the colonies of the west. A 
few days after the arrival of a slave ship, a market 
or fair was held for the sale of the cargo, and how 
was the intervening time employed? The slaves 


often arrived in a sickly disordered state, with | 
‘wounds or eruptions, and the captain now had to 


act the part of an English horse-jockey, to make 
up his cattle for the market, by improving their 
appearance and concealing their defects. For this 
purpose, astringent washes, mercurial ointments, 
and repelling drugs were applied, that their wounds 
and diseases might be hid.- These artifices were — 
not only fraudulent, but frequently fatal. ‘‘No_ 
matter for that,” was the sentiment, “ they are to 
be sold; no matter whether they work or sicken, 
live or die.” 


These preparations completed, they were led to 


the market like cattle, examined, handled, se- 
lected, separated, sold. Relatives separated from 


relatives, as if, like cattle, they had no rational in- 
tellect, no power of feeling the nearness of rela- 
tionship, nor sense of the duties belonging to the 
ties of life, as if they were destitute even of the 
instinct which attaches the brute parent to its 


to embark in the service, except by the most artful mis- 


, Tepresentations and bribes, by kidnapping, or by force. 


From the peculiar hardships and diseases to which they 
were exposed, the mortality of seamen in the slave service 
was three times as great as in any other branch of service ; 
and of those who survived the hardships, such was the 
fatal moral influence of the scenes of cruelty to which they 
had been inured, that, though in other respects good sea- 
men, they were not fit to be admitted in anv other depart- 
ment on account of their savage brutality. — ae 
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infant offspring. The mother and her childres 
were easily discerned by the extreme agitation and 
terror they discovered at the idea of being torn 
from each other. When any one approached the 
little group, or even looked towards them with the 
attentive eye of a purchaser, the children, in broken 
sobs, crouched nearer together, and the tearful 
mother, in agonizing impulse, fell down before the 
spectator, bowed herself to the earth, kissed his 
feet, clung to his knees, clasped her children to 
her bosom, wrung her hands, and cast up an im- 
ploring look, beseeching him, in nature’s truest 
language, in dealing out to her the hard lot. of 
pong’ to spare her the additional pang of being 
torn from her children. But, alas! little regard 
was paid to the cry. The purchaser fixed on one 
or two of her family, because they were strong and 
healthy, but he required no more; another took 
one or two that appeared less robust and healthy, 
because they were “‘ damaged” and were offered at 
a lower price; and the remainder, being left to the 
close of the first day's rye were called “ the refuse 
slaves,” and purchased by some speculating hig- 
gler, who, calculating on the chance of one or more 
surviving and repaying his adventure, took to a. 
_ large lot of these wretched rejected beings, giving, 
perhaps, not more than a dollar for each, intending 
_to carry them out into the country and retail them. 
These horrible bargains have sometimes been 
made for poor creatures in the agonies of death, 
and who have been known to expire before they | 
could be conveyed out of the market. Thus, how- 
ever, the wretched family have been separated for 
life, the children being deprived of parental care, 
_ perhaps yet unconscious of the wretchedness Pe their 
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lot; and the parents having, in addition to their 
heavy toil and bitter bondage, the daily misery of 


separation from each other, and from the tender 


objects of their mutual affection, and the dreadful 

uncertainty of their fate. | 
We come now to speak of the labour of the 

slaves. Some are employed as domestic slaves, 


to do any kind of work in the house, the laundry, — 


the garden, or the stable, in which the owner may 
please to employ them. This, supposing the 


treatment to be tolerably humane, is considered © 


preferable to field work, and is more frequently 
a promotion, on account of fidelity and activity, 


than a first appointment. But by far the greater — 


number of the negroes are employed in field la- 


bour. Almost all the tillage of the soil, which with 
us is performed by horses and oxen, assisted by ma- 


chinery, is in our colonies carried on by the manual 


labour of the negroes. The principal plantations 
consist of coffee, cotton, and sugar. It is desirable 
to give the young reader some idea of the manner 


in which these productions are cultivated. — 

‘The coffee-tree is an evergreen, which very 
much resembles our bay. There are some slight 
varieties, but only one species. Indeed, it is pretty 


certain that all the coffee-trees cultivated in the 


West Indies and America, are the progeny of 
one plant, which, in 1714, was presented by the 


magistrates of Amsterdam, to Louis XIV. of 
France. Shortly after that, plants were conveyed 
to Surinam, Cayenne, Martinico, and other 
_ European colonies, and the cultivation proceeded — 

pretty rapidly.. The coffee of Arabia and Tur- 


ey, 18 still greatly preferred to that of the West 
Indies, 
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The coffee-tree grows erect, with a single stem, 
to the height of five feet, or upwards; they would 
probably rise to sixteen or eighteen feet, but are 
sbaeiutly kept dwarf, for the convenience of gather- 
ing the berries. The trees flourish best in new soil, 
on a gentle slope, where water will not lodge about 
the roots, but the head requires to be washed with 
gentle showers. They will not grow except in a 
- warm climate, but in exposed situations it is ne- 
cessary to moderate the scorching heat of the sun, 
_ by rows of umbrageous trees, planted at certain in- | 
tervals throughout the field. The trees begin bear- 
ing when they are two years old, but are not in full 
bearing till the third or fourth year. In favourable 
situations, they sometimes attain the age of thirty 
years ; but the land is then so impoverished, as to 
be unfit for any kind of culture. The planters, there- 
_ fore, take care to have a fresh plantation in advance, — 
against the time that the former fails. The aspect 
of a coffee plantation, while flowering, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The leaves retain their glossy 
eenness, and, in the course of one night, the 
hite blossoms (resembling jessamine) expand 
_ themselves so profusely, as to give the whole field 
he appearance of being covered with large flakes 
f snow. This appearance does not last more 
han a day or two. The fruit which succeeds is 

red berry, resembling a cherry, having a pale 
ulp, not unlike that of the hawthorn, which en- 
loses two oval seeds, somewhat smaller than a 
orse-bean. Whien ripe, the berries assume a dark . 
d colour, and if not then gathered, will drop from 
he trees. In Arabia they do not pluck the 
Tries, but spread cloths round the trees, on which 
hey shake the ripened berries. In the West 
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Indies, negroes are employed to gather the berries 
when sufficiently ripe. As both hands are re- 
quired to gather the berries without injury to the 


tree, a canvas bag is fastened round the neck of _ 


the gatherer. This bag is kept distended by 
means of an iron hoop or ring. As often as it is 


filled, the contents are transferred to a large basket, 


and when the gathering is over, the berries are 
exposed to the sun, on mats, in layers four or five 
inches deep. This causes the pulp to ferment, 
and separate from the seeds, which gradually dry 
in the course of about three weeks. The husks are 


afterwards separated from the seeds by a mill, 


through which they pass several times, that they 
may be completely freed from chaff. 

Some planters employ a somewhat different pro- 
cess, and remove the pulps from the seeds as soon 
gathered. The labour, probably, is not very differ- 
ent in either case. When thoroughly dry, the 


seeds are packed for exportation, and are after- 


wards roasted by the merchants and grocers. 


This is performed in an iron cylindrical vessel, 
(something like a candle-box,) so contrived as to be 
continually turning over the fire, to secure the con- 


_ stant motion of the berries, and to prevent any part 


being too strongly heated. The quantity of coffee 


annually consumed in Europe is estimated at 
120,000,000 pounds. 

_ The work-ofthe'negro, in the coffee plantation, 
is to hoe the ground and keep it clear from weeds, 
to make new plantations when required, and to 
gather, dry, and separate the produce. | 


“ And where is the hardship of all this?” says — 
an English labourer, “1 wish they would cultivate 


coffee in England, and find employment for some 
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f us who are out of work.” Coffee cannot be 
‘cultivated in England, because it requires a 
uch warmer temperature than ours. <A few 
lants are preserved in the gardens of the curious, 
ut they require the heat of a stove; and coffee 
athering, in Jamaica, would be fowind rather 


armer work than would suit an English consti-— 


ogee even though the person had been used to 

ur hay-making and harvest work. However, 
there is no hardship in this part of the story. No 
on where coflee grows, cents of people might 

found, who would choose to be coffee gatherers, 
provided they could also choose their employers, 
und be adequately paid for their labour; but here 
s the hardship, the people who do it are SLAVES. 


CoTrTron.—There are several species of the 


otton plant. That most commonly cultivated is 
he annual herbaceous sort. It is raised from 


eed, attains the height of eighteen or twenty 


nches, and is reaped like corn, It bears a large 
ellow flower, with a purple centre, which produces 
pod about the size of a walnut; this, when ripe, 


ursts, and exposes to view the fleecy cotton in > 


hich the seeds are securely embedded. The cot-— 


n harvest, in warmer countries, occurs twice iti the - 


ear; in colder climates only once. This plant 
ill grow in most situations and soils, and is cul- 
tivated without any very great trouble or expence. 
In a favourable season, the cotton is ripe for pull- 
ing, about seven or eight months after it has been 
etre The appearance of a field of ripe cottoti is 


xtremely beautiful, the glossy dark green leaves 


contrast finely with the delicate silken globules of 


snowy* white. 


* Except of one species, which is of a yellowish brown,, 
from which nankeen is made. 
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In some parts the produce is gathered by taking | 
off the whole pod and afterwards separating the 
husk. This mode of gathering is by far the most 
expeditious at the time, but it occasions great in- 
convenience afterwards, as the husk breaks, and 
the small particles adhere to the cotton, and are 
not easily removed. The method, therefore, more 
generally adopted, is to gather only the tuft of 
cotton, which contains the seeds, and leave the 
empty husks. Whichever method is adopted, this 
work is always performed in the morning before 
gun-rise, as soon as possible after the cotton dis-— 
_ plays itself, because exposure to the sun injures 
its colour, and it does not bear bleaching like flax. 

The separation of the cotton from the seeds is a 
tedious operation when performed by the hand, 
but machinery is now pretty generally employed 
in America and the West Indies, though still 
unknown in the East Indies. By means of 
a machine somewhat resembling a turning lathe, 
and another which acts as a winnowing fan, one 
man may clean about sixty-five pounds of cotton 
in a day, though he could scarcely do more than 
one pound with the hand. By means of a power- 
ful machine, impelled by steam, horses, or other 
force, eight or nine hundred pounds of cotton are 
cleansed in a day, with the attendance of very few 
persons, These machines are employed in Ame- 
rica, but hitherto we believe that machinery has — 
been very little employed, to lighten the labours of 
the negro. The cotton is pressed into bags with 
screws. The quantity of cotton brought to Eng-— 
land for manufacture is astonishing. In 1828, the 
importations in Great Britain and Ireland, amount- 
ed to 227,760,000 Ibs., of which, 6,454,000 Ibs. 
came from the British West Indies, and, conse- 
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quently, were cultivated and prepared by the | 
labour of negro slaves, 

SuGar.—This is by far the seduction 
of the West Indies, and the chief object of negro 
labour. The sugar-cane is a native of China. 
The sweet produce was in use in India and Arabia 
long before the mode of its production was dis- 
covered, as the Chinese are famous for endeavour- 
ing to conceal in mystery the origin and mode of | 
obtaining of every article which they possess. The 
secret was discovered in the thirteenth century, by 
Marco Polo, a celebrated traveller, and the plant 


was soon introduced into Arabia, Nubia, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia, where the cultivation of it soon be- 


came extensive. Two centuries later it was brought 
to Europe, and cultivated in Sicily. Thence it 
passed into Spain, Madeira, and the Canary 


Islands, and shortly after the discovery of the New 


World by Columbus, the plant was conveyed to— 


Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, and gradually spread. 


through all the islands of he West Indies. 

The plant is described as a pointed reed or cane, 
terminating in leaves or blades, resembling those 
of our strong marshy reeds, but finely serrated (or 


jagged like a saw) at the edges. The body of the 


cane is strong, but brittle, and when ripe of a fine 
straw colour, inchning to yellow. The height of 
the whole cane, and the length between each of the 
joints, varies according to the nature of soil and 
situation. In strong lands, richly manured, it will 
attain the height of twelve feet, but in ordinary cir-— 
cumstances, from three feet and a half to seven feet, 
exclusive of the flag part; the joints are at a distance 
of from one to three inches, and the thickness of 
the stem from half aninch te an inch. In very rich 
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lands, each root throws out many suckers or shoots, 


sometimes nearly a hundred. The reed contains 


a soft pithy substance, which affords a copious sup- 
ply of sweet juice, from which sugar is made. 

The sugar-cane is propagated ey which 
do not require to be renewed annually ; but it is 
usual for the planters to renew one-third of their 
land each year in succession, which allows to each 
the growth of three years. In twelve or fifteen 
months from planting, the canes are ripe for cut- 
ting; they are then cut close to the ground, cut 


up in pieces of a convenient length, tied up m 


bundles, and carried to the mill: the young shoots 

w up for the next harvest. u 

The method of preparing and planting an estate 
is thus described:—The quantity of land intend- 
ed to be planted, being first cleared of weeds and 
other incumbrances, is divided into several plots 
of certain dimensions, from fifteen to twenty acres 
each. The intervals or spaces between each plot 


are left wide enough for roads, for the convenience — 


ofcarting. Each plot is then subdivided, by means 


of a line and wooden pegs, into small squares, of 
al 


about three feet and a half each. The negroes 


are then placed in a row, in the first line, one to a 


square, and directed to dig out with their hoes the 


several squares, to the depth of five or six inches, 
_ throwing up the mould ina regularly sloping bank 
_ on the lower side of the square, in the manner of 


a celery trench ; this brings the width of the cane- 
hole to about two feet and a half at top, and fif- 


_ teen inches at bottom, the negroes then fall back 
to the next line, and proceed as before, until the 
whole surface is prepared. They then place the 


cuttings into these holes, and cover them up with 
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minal. As thev grow, the earth is drawn round. 
them, and the ground kept clear of weeds. The 


-” whole of this labour is performed under the rays of 
a tropical sun. 


The mill consists of strong rollers, through 
which the canes are passed, and the juice extracted | 
by pressure. It is then very rapidly boiled, and 
clarified by means of lime. When all the rae 
particles have evaporated, and the sirup is of suc 
a consistence that, on cooling, it will granulate, 
(or form into small grains or particles, of which 
moist sugar is composed,) it is cooled in shallow 
trays, and then put into the hogsheads, or large casks, 
in which it is to be conveyed to Europe. These 
casks have their bottoms pierced with holes, 


through which any remaining portion of juice that 


will not crystallize passes off into a cistern. More 
sugar is added, till the cask is completely filled 
up, it is then headed and shipped. Rather more 
than a pound of sugar is obtained from a gallon of — 
cane juice, which is the produce of about eighteen 


canes. The molasses, or liquor which drains 


away from the casks, together with all the scum- 
mings of the sugar while boiling, are collected 
together and fermented, and afterwards distilled 
for the production of rum. All this work is per- 
formed by negroes. It is, no doubt, laborious work, 
and requires exposure to intense heat, and many © 
hours continuance of labour; for when once the 
process of boiling has commenced, the coppers 
cannot be left night or day. Well, this 1s no 
harder than many of our fellow-countrymen work: 
in foundries, mille, malt-houses, breweries, and on 


farms during the season of harvest ; but then there 
are several considerations in "their favour, which 
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do not apply to the case of the poor négroes. An 

Englishman chovses his own business, and itis lu- 
erative in proportion as itis laborious or hazardous. 
In our manufactures, and other trades which require 


constant attention, such a relay of labourers is pro- 
vided, as to secure to al] time for needful repose; and 


if a man finds his health and strength not equal to | 
the labour required of him, he is at full liberty to 

leave it and choose some other pursuit more con- 
genial tohis feelingsand capabilities. But the choice 


of the negro is never consuited, as to his master or 
his employment ; what his ewner sets him about 
he must do, willing or unwilling, and almost able or 
unable, for alas!>there have been hundreds of in- 


stances of slaves absolutely sinking and dying | 
under the labour required of them, their com- 


plaints and moanings having been utterly disre- 
garded. Their labour is never lucrative, for, how- 
ever much may be exacted of them, or however 


much they may yield, or however profitable their — 


labour may be to their masters, they have no claim 


for proportionate remuneration. ‘The master re- 


quires and allows just what he pleases. The change 


of hands, in busy time, is by no means sufficient to 
allow to any slave a proper period for necessary — 


repose ; and, finally, however much the slave may 


dishke his master or his;occupation, he has no 


opportunity of changing them, because he is.a slave. 
Such were the hardships endured, in ordinary 
circumstances, that a negro was not reckoned sea- 


soned to his occupation and habits of life under 


two or three years, during which period many 
thousands died annually ; but, supposing the negro 
to have survived this period, and even supposing 


him to have fallen into the hands of a humane 
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master, his labour must be sadly embittered by the 
feeling that he is labouring for persons whom he 
is under no obligation, either natural or divine, to 
obey; that in case of failure of performing the 
task required of him, he is liable to corporeal 
maya at the will of his employer; and that, 
owever tolerable his present situation may be, he 
has no security of retaining it, but may be trans- 
ferred at any hour, when the circumstances of in- 
terest, or caprice of the master, may dictate. 


But we must come to certain cruel aggravations j 


of the bondage and labour of the negro. We have 
often heard the saying, “A bird that can sing, and 
won’t sing, must be made to sing.” When applied 
to the lawful and salutary exercise of authority over 


an indolent and perverse child, we can admit its _ 


correctness; but when literally applied, have we 
ever inquired by what right the two-legged mon- 
ster, an, deprived the little feathered songster of 
his native liberty, and inflicted on him certain 
-eruelties, such as carrying a weight, walking on 
heated plates, or depriving him of sight, in order — 
to train him to entertain his employer with his 
melody, or with the exhibition of unnatural feats 
of ingenuity? It is by such cruelties that the 
unwilling bird is compelled to sing ; and similar 
cruelties are resorted to, to the 
negro to work. 
We must describe the agents and instruments 
of coercion. Each gang* of negroes, from. 


What an never applied but in | 
or abhorrence.” e say a gang of thieves—a gang of 
villains—a gang of gypsy fortune-tellers: but what would 
jt be thought, if, speaking of Englishmen, we should say, a 
of gentlemen—a gang of soldigrs—or a gang ser- 
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to eighty in number, is provided with a driver, 
who, when the gang is drawn out in a line for 
work, stands close in the rear. The) drivers are 
always the most active and vigorous negroes on the 
estate; they are entrusted with authority over the 
others, and are responsible for their performing a 
certain quantity of work within a given time. 
Each driver is furnished with a cart-whip, which 
he carries in his hand, or coiled round his neck ; 
this is a long, thick, strongly platted whip, the 


report of which is as loud, and the stroke as severe, 
as those of the whips in common use among our 


wagoners. This he is at liberty to apply at any 
moment, and without any previous warning. It 


is considered an accomplishment, and a matter of 


emulation among drivers, to be able either to pro- 
duce the loudest report from this instrument of 
torture, or to inflict so tremendous a gash at every 
stroke, without much sound, as to make even a few 
strokes a tremendous punishment. So powerful is 


the sound of the rage that a few repeated | 
strokes are sometimes employed, instead of a bell, 


to call the negroes to their morning labours. The 


very mules dread the sound as it echoes from the — 


surrounding hills; and so tremendous is its prac- 


tical power, that a single stroke has been known to 


eut throngh the tough hide of a mule; and, applied 
to the human subject, every stroke cuts into the 


muscles or flesh below, and leaves large scars or — 


weals which often remain throngh life. So uni- 


vants? and why should we say a gang of slaves, who are no | 
farther fit subjects of either contempt or abhorrence than as 
they are, involuntarily, of a different complexion from ours, 
and are the innocent subjects of oppression and tyranny to 
which we have never been exposed? 
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-versally is this fact: admitted, ‘that when slave i is 
to be sold, his back is exhibited, and, to be found 
tolerably free from these vestiges of unishment, i is 
considered a creditable distinction of character, and > 
enhancing the vf the slave tu the 
purchaser. - 

When the business of holeing, You making| tren- 
ches for sugar canes, as before described, p. 138,) is | 
to be performed, the gang is drawn out in a line, 
like troops on a parade, with sa driver and his 
whip close at hand. 

As the trenches run ina straight bee. it is neces- 
sary that every hole or section of the trench should 
be finished in equal time with the rest; and to 

‘secure their being also formed of an equal depth, 
it is necessary that the strokes of the hoe should 
be thrown in with equal energy ae y rapidity by 
siness of the 
driver, not only to urge forward the whole gang 
with sufficient speed to perform the work require 
in the given time, but also closely to watch that all 
in the line, whether male or female, old or young, 
_ strong or feeble, work as nearly as possible in equal 
time, and with — eflect. The tardy stroke 
must be quickened, and. the languid invigorated, 
and all must advance with uniformity ; no breathing 
time, no resting on the hoe, no pause of languor 
to be repaid by brisker exertion on return to work, 
can be allowed to individuals, all must ‘ena or 
pause together. 


| 
| 


® Observe, the testimonial of character is turned, not to 
the advantage of the slave, but to that of the selling mas- 
ter. With us, any proof of long, faithful, diligent service, 
is considered as qualifying the individual for a more ad- 
vantageous situation, and entitling him to a eae remu- 
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When the nature of the work does not admit of 
the slaves being drawn up in a line abreast, they 
are disposed in some other order, so as to bring 


them within easy reach of the driver’s inspection, 
voice, and whip. In carrying the canes from the 


plantation to the mill, they are marched in files, 


each with a bundle on his head, and the driver in 
the rear, to quicken their pace, and urge on by his 


whip any who may attempt to deviate or loiter in 


their march. 


Such is the work and compulsion of the negro. 


what are his wages? In some islands, viz., 
_ St. Christopher's, Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat, and 


Tortolu, the slaves have a fixed allowance of pro- | 
visions settled by law; but so scanty is this allow- | 
ance, that it is not more than one-third the quan- | 
tity necessary to the comfortable subsistence of the © 


Jabourer. 


In Berbice, Demerara, and Barbadoes, the slaves 
are fed upon provisions reared by their own labour, — 
but dealt out to them at the discretion of the mas- — 


ters. According, therefore, to the humanity and 


liberality of the master, on one hand, or of his | 
niggardliness and caprice on the other, their con- 
dition may be better, or worse, than those whose 


_ scanty penurious allowance is fixed by legal regula- 


tions ; and, be it observed, that, in either case, there. 
is not a single hour allotted to the slave by law, 
except Sunday, on which he can eke out his scanty 
In Jamaica, Grenada, St. Vincent’s, Trinidad, 
Tobago, Dominica, and St. Lucia, the slaves have 
provision groutids allotted to them, and a few days 
in each year allowed them, besides Sundays, for 
cultivating these grounds. Their huts are built 
by themselves, with rude materials, sometimes 
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‘furnished by the masters. The allotted to 


the slaves for their own use vary in different parts, 
from fourteen to thirty-six: the most favourable 
scarcely exceeding an average of two-thirds of a 
day weekly, and the least favourable amounting to’ 
little more than a day in a month; thus then, the 
whole labour of five days aud a half, weekly, (on 


the average,) is given for merely the rent of a plot 


of garden ground. To render that ground pro- 
ductive of the means of subsistence must engage 
the labour of the remaining half day of labour, and, 
we grieve to add, of the sabbath of rest ; for on the | 
sabbath is, (or rather before the blessed abolition, 


_ was,) held a market, to which the negroes repaired, 


often from the distance of ten, twenty, or thirty miles, 
to dispose of their surplus vegetables, and purchase 
a few trifling articles either of food or apparel. In 
addition to this, they were generally allowed a few 
salt herrings, or other fish,* weekly ; and, annually, — 
a small quantity of clothing, the cheapest that 
wry be procured. The most industrious and 


managing slaves contrived to keep a few heads of 


poultry, and perhaps a pig, which also became 
articles of traffic, and in a very few instances, by 
dint of extreme labour and parsiniony for a length 


*« We may form some idea of the quality of this precious 
boon, from the fact that in the British House of Commons, 


it was gravely argued as an objection against the abolition 


| of the slave trade, that another important branch of trade 


_ to Africa to be giv = in exchange for slaves. 


depended on it, viz., the Newfoundland fishery, which could 


not go on “ were it not for the vast quantity of inferior fish 
bought up for the negroes in the West Indies, and which 
was quite unfit for any othermarket.” A similar objection 


was raised, that the abolition of the slave-trade would injure 
the sale of gunpowder, vast quantities of which were, sent 
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of time, a little property has been acquired, and 
_ freedom purchased. 


We supposed a third question to be proposed by 
the reader, viz. :—* Do the children of slaves in- 
herit the slavery of their parents, and, if so, whence 
could arise the necessity for continuing the im- 
portation of slaves from Africa ?” " 

Yes, all the children of the enslaved negro were 
born slaves, the property of the master, as much 
as the colt, the puppy, or the kitten, belong to the 
owner of the parent beast. The negro women 

ly have a numerous progeny, and are most 
passionately fond of their children ; and were only 
a few negro families, in a state of liberty and peace, 
to colonize themselves on an hitherto uninhabited | 
‘spot, as fertile as the islands of the west, there can — 
be little doubt that they would rapidly increase to _ 
a numerous and flourishing population. Butslavery 
has been found the bar to domestic happiness in _ 
every form; and it isan affecting fact, that, as long 
as the slave-trade continued, notwithstanding the 
| . vast imports every year, the number of the negro 
a _ population never increased. We have mentioned | 
| the frightful waste of human life in the seizure, on 
the passage, and in the seasoning; to this must 
be added the cruel separation of families by subse- 
— sales, the excessive labour and cruel hard- | 
ips sustained, the use of spirituous liquors, with — 
which slavery has made them acquainted, the dis- _ 
a | couragement of marriage among the slaves, and — 
insufficient time allowed the mothers for atten- 
to their infant offspring: these are sufficient 
| causes for the decrease, rather than the increase of © 
‘the population. It was a principle avowed and — 
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acted upon by the planters, that it was much. 
cheaper to purchase full grown slaves, than to rear. 
them ; and, as self-interest seemed to be the slave- 
masters’ only law, hence would naturally arise a 
disregard to the feelings, the comforts, and interests 
of both parents and children. This point was ably 
- argued with a view to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, about thirty years ago. : 
“Tf? said a celebrated statesman, “the slaves — 
decrease in number, ill usage must have been the 
a and the abolition was necessary to restrain 
ita they i increase, no farther importations were 
; or if the population was nearly station- 
— ‘the treatment of the slaves neither so 
_ good, nor so bad, as it might be, then it was the 
proper period for putting a stop to farther supplies, 
for both the population and the treatment would 
be improved by such a measure.” The slave-trade 
_was abolished, and there has been no deficiency of 
slaves: the slave population is as great, if not 
greater, than when thousands negrocss were: 
annually i im 
It is refreshing to think that this horrible waste 
of huinan life has been put a stop to. Before, 
however, we come to the more pleasing task of de- 
tailing the progress of abolition, there are yet some 
features in - horrible system of slavery, and 
some appalling facts in its 
must be iefly dwelt upon. 


Legal Hardships incident to Negro Slavery. 
Ir is the glory of our native country that there 


is one law for the rich and the poor, the master 


and the servant. A British nob % an been 
* Ferrers, 1760. 
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hung for the murder of his servant, and the poorest 


man, if injured by the greatest, may appea to the 
laws of his country, and have the same respect 
paid to his testimony as if he were ever so rich 
and great. The decision must be according to 
the evidence produced, not according to the rank 
of him who brings it. But in slave colonies it is 
very different; there is one law for the white mas- 
ter, and another for the negro slave. It must be 
observed, however, that we may search in vain for 


my positive law which expressly sanctions or 


defines slavery, though there are many laws which 


recognize slavery as an existing condition, and 


treat of slaves as subjects of property. Slavery 
never could plead any law but that of custom for 
its existence ; and, so far, it is matter of rejoicing 
that our British statute books are clear of origin- 
ating the state of slavery, or giving. to any man a 


| right to enslave his fellow men. But slave-mas- 


ters in general were very well satisfied with homeo 


themselves by custom established in possession, an 

very little concerned to inquire into the legal or 
amoral right by which they held it. But the laws 
which were made on the supposition of the pre- 
vious existence of the condition of slavery, almost 


' uniforinly lean to the side of the master. 


By the colonial laws, the possessor was at 


liberty te exact the constrained labour of the slave 
all the days of his life, and that without any 


mutual compact or settled wages, it resting entirely — 


with the master to decide the nature, and extent, 


and duration of labour required; and the subsistence 
to be given in return. 


The master was also bershitted to punish tt 
slave in any manner and to any extent he pleased 
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~ short of murder and mutilation, Even the actual 
murder of a slave was placed upon a different foot- 
ing from the murder of a free person. If legally 
proved, (which was a very difficult matter,) the 
white murderer was only subjected toa light pe- 
nalty. On the conviction of two negroes, of a mur-. — 
der in Barbadoes, they were burnt alive. At that 
very time and place, if the white man whom they 
murdered, had murdered them, he would have 
been subject only to a fine of fifteen pounds cur- 
rency, about eleven pounds sterling. If the mas- 
ter injured his own slave, even to the loss of 
limb, it does not appear that he was punishable. 
If he injured the slave of another, he was liable to 
a civil action from the owner, for damage on his 
properly, not to a criminal action for injury in- 
flicted on the suffering slave ; and in either case, 
neither the complaint of the sufferer, nor the testi- 
mony of a fellow-negro, nor of any number of 
negroes, could be admitted in evidence: a black 
man might be admitted, and compelled to bear 
witness against a fellow black; but only the 
testimony of a white man could be admitted 
against a white or in favour of a black. 
_ Even laws designed to ameliorate the condition 
of the slaves, serve to illustrate its wretchedness. 
such as this,—not more than thirty-nine lashes 
- shall be inflicted on the same day, or for the same 
fault, or until the slave shall have recovered the 
effects of the former punishment. Since there was 
no restriction as to the nature of the fault for 
which such severe punishment might be inflicted, 
it was easy for a cruel vindictive master to find 
some trivial fault, which, in his epinion, would 
justify the use of the whip; and a repetition of 
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flogging on several successive days, would be yet | 


more terrible than to endure it all at once. | 
A great additional grievance was, that the mas- 


ter had the power_of delegating his authority, 


inflicting his punishments by agents, and sub- 


agents, whether bond or free. This was a tremen-_ 
— dous aggravation of the negroes’ condition. Justice 


would say, “Let the law define the crime and 
its punishinent, and let the magistrate convict the 
criminal and inflict the punishment,” but if this 


was too good for negroes, the next best thing 


would have been, that punishment should have 
been inflicted only by the master personally. A 
West Indian master would soon have been tired of 
following his negroes with a cart-whip, and what 
is more, he would soon have been convinced that 
the diligence and fidelity of his labourers, would 
be better secured by encouragement and reward, 
than by tyrannical punishment. 


Another legal disadvantage under which the— 


slave laboured, was that of having no claim to pro- 


 perty ; whatever he might acquire, belonged to 


the master. Jt is true that the masters did not 
generally enforce their claim. Little opportunity 
had the poor slave of acquiring any thing beyond 


a bare subsistence, and that little he might by — 


courtesy be permitted to enjoy in peace, but it was 
hard not to enjoy it with legal security. What 
eos English cottager has not exulted to feel that 


is house was his castle, and that the greatest 


lord in the land, did not dare to gather a sprig of 
varsiey from his garden without his consent ? 
rhe poor négro had no such security. . His mas- 
_ ter, if he pleased, might, at any moment, seize 
his little all; or it might be seized, as well as his 
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person and his family, to pay his master’s debts 
and here was the acme of legal oppression. The 
slave, his wife, and family, might be so sold or 
transferred, at any time, as to separate them from 
each other for life. ‘There was no law to hin- 
der the separation of families, and it was an 
event of no uncommon occurrence, to see families 
put up to sale together, or in lots, to suit the con- 
venience of purchasers. The parents had no 
property in their children; the father’s interest 
was entirely disregarded, and the children became 
the property of the owner of the mother; and 
finally, while the master’s power, both of inflicting 
Sieiabmnent on his slaves and alienating their 
persons, was so despotic and unlimited, the slave 
had no right of redeeming his liberty, or changing 
his master. Hence no Jaw could avail to secure 
the slave against cruel treatment; for even if some 
independent white man should have witnessed the 
most barbarous cruelty, and the slave should dare, | 
supported by such testimony, to make his com- 
plaint, and obtain the conviction and punishment 
of his,tyrant, he would still be the property of that 
tyrant, and exposed to all the fatal consequences 
of his resentment. Indeed, it is well known, that 
proprietors who have been guilty of murdering 
inany of their miserable slaves, and inflicting 
other horrible cruelties contrary to the laws, have | 
escaped justice, not for want of sufficient persons 
being fully aware of their guilt, and fully com- 
 peterit to give evidence, but from a fear of the 
perilous consequences of incurring their resent- 
ment. | 
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‘SECT, XI.—DEGRADATION CONNECTED WITH 
NEGRO SLAVERY. ae 


Ir seems to have run throughout the whole 
spirit and genius of slavery, to degrade and de- 
press its unhappy subject, and by some invidious 
distinction or other, constantly to keep alive in his 
mind, a sense of inferiority, and to display it to 
others. Most of the field negroes are .branded 
with the name of their owners. The pain of this 
infliction is not trifling in itself, but that is of short 
duration, and is nothing compared with the coarse 
and contemptuous affront thus offered to the sacred 
human form, by stamping upon it an unsightly 


and indelible record of a degraded and ignominious | 


condition, and proclaiming the opprobrious asser- 


tion, “ This man is the absolute property of an- | 


other, and on a level with the beasts that perish.” 


Nay, it even represents the poor branded slave, as | 
far more despised by his master, than the horse that _ 


carries him, or the dog that runs by his side ; for 


he would not disfigure the sleek coat of either of | 


these animals by a similar badge, but reserves it 
for animals of small account, whom he turns loose 
on the common or forest. This is so notorious a 
fact, that nothing is more common than to see 
advertisements for the apprehension of runaway 
slaves, describing the marks and brands which 
they bear. Moreover, it is a colonial regulation, 
that “If any one shall mark.a slave, the property 
of another, or shall deface his or her mark, he 
shall suffer death as a felon.’’ 


ay, 


Another degradation is, that | of working in 
chains. Runaways, or strayed negroes, who do- 
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not, or from their want of knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language cannot, give an account of them- 
selves, are taken up, and put into the workhouses ; 
not receptacles for the unprovided poor, like those 
in England, but houses of correction and impri- 
soninent, where the work is reckoned so much 
harder than even the common lot of the negroes, 
that they are often sent there by their masters 
and mistresses by way of punishment. These 
unhappy wretches are employed to dig and carry 
stones, and to perform all the most fatiguing offices 
of the public, and they work in chains, sometimes 
a hundred linked together. The chain being 
fastened about the leader,. is carried round the - 
bodies of all that follow, each being secured by a 
padlock. As soon as they are thus yoked, they 
are turned out with a negro driver, and sometimes 
a white driver also, who rides on a mule, both fur- 
nished with cattle whips. Imagine a number of 
ersons thus linked together, without regard to— 
, strength, or size, how impossible that an equal 
pace should be kept. up by them through a whole 
day ; but woe to thos who first flag from fatigue, 
the whip soon reproves the crime of wearied nature ; 
again they strive to keep up, but again the wea- 
riness returns, The weaker pull upon the stronger, 
and the strong tread upon the heels of the weak, 
till at length, nature quite worn out, the wretched 
gang is driven back to the workhouse. | 
_ As an instance of this kind of degradation, it 
may be stated as a fact, that, before the abolition 
of the slave-trade, there were shops, in Liverpool, 
expressly for the purpose of furnishing instru- 
nents ofc confinement and torture for slaves, of which 
specimens are-even now preserved, such as iron 
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hand-cuffs, shackles for the legs, collars with 
“ee spikes, and instruments for forcing open the mouth 
4g and throwing in food, to such as, through su/kiness, © 
7 _ (the favorite word among slave dealers for express- 
ing a negro’s broken heart,) refuse to take their | 
food. These instruments were principally used on 
the slave voyages, but not confined to them, aswill = 
appear in the next section. 
i Another degradation is the contempt to which | 
they are exposed, on account of the colour of their | 
skin. “God hath made of one blood, all nations 
of men to dwell upon the face of the earth,” and | 
| with the common Parent there is no respect of per- 
sons. It has been happily expressed, that “The 
negro is God’s image carved inebony,’ but white — 
men have represented the colour of the negro's 
skin as a badge of inferiority and degradation. . 
This is irrespective of his condition, for if he were - 
free man, who had nobly obtained his own 
ransom, and honourably used it, or even if it could a 
be proved that neither he nor his ancestors were = 
ever in a state of slavery, still it would not do 4 
| away the contempt on account of being a coloured 3 
| person—of possessing a black skin. The most s 
| opprobrious epithet which a West Indian master 
in a passion can utter, is not, You slaye, but, _ 
ct You negro! No degree of personal merit, or _ 
: even the acquisition of wealth and importance can 
do away this reproachful prejudice. Very few white 
persons, except under the influence of genuine chris-_ 
tianity, would sit down at table or in a place of 
worship- with a negro, and there is little doubt 
that, from the land of slavery, some haughty 
English nurse imported into the nurseries of 
England, that foolish and wicked threat, “The 
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black man shall have you.” With much greater 
reason might “ the white man,’ be represented as 
an object of terror to the poor little blacks, for white _ 
men have indeed inflicted cruel injuries on hear 
unoffending race. 

Another degradation which the negro has to en-— 
dure, is contempt of his country, than which nothing 
can be more galling toa generous mind. = 


« Man, through all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, — 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
His home a spot of earth supremely blest, — 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
And is the negro outlaw’d from his birth ? 
Is he alone a stranger upon earth ? 
Is there no shed, whose peeping roof appears 
So lovely that it fills his eyes with tears? 
No land, whose name in exile heard, will dart — 
Ice through his veins, and lightning through his heart py 


The advocates of slavery have had the unblush- 
ing effrontery to declare that their system was 
based on humanity: that the victims of their 
oppression were torn by fraud and violence from 
their homes, and their native country, in order that 


they might thereby be placed in a happier and 


more eligible condition. ‘ But who are you,” it 
has been justly asked, “who pretend to judge of - 
another man’s happiness; that state which each 
man, under the guidance of his Maker, forms for 
himself, and not one for another?” ‘To know what 
constitutes your happiness or mine, is the sole 
prerogative of Him who created us, and cast us in 
so various and different moulds. Did your slaves 
ever complain to you of unhappiness in their native 
woods and deserts ? or, rather let me ask, a they 
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ever cease complaining of their condition under 
you, their lordly masters, where they see, indeed, 


the of civilized life, but see thein 


all pass to others, themselves unbenefited by them " 
Be so gracious then, ve petty tyrants over human 
freedom, as to let your slaves judge for themselves 

what it is that makes their own happiness, and then 
see whether they do not place itm the return to 
their own country, rather than in the contempla- 


tion of your grandeur, of which their misery makes 


so large a part; a return so passionately longed 
for, that, despairing of happiness here, that is, of 
escaping the chains of their cruel task-inasters, 
they console themselves with feigning it to be the 
gracious reward of Heaven in their future state.” 
“Be it so,” was the more concise answer to the 
shallow pretext of the Africans being made happier 
by being carried to the West Indies, “ Be it so; 
but we have no right to make people happy against 


their will.” ‘* Let it be admitted that the slave is 


treated with humanity, and placed in circumstances 
of comfort, allow even that he is pampered with 
delicacies, or put to rest on a bed of roses, he could 
not be happy, for a slave would still be a slave. 
Slavery must be a violation of all justice, and 
whatever benefit might be derived from that trade, 
to an individual, was derived from dishonour and 
dishonesty. He forced from the unhappy victim 
that which he did not choose to give—his liberty ; 
and he gave to him that which he in vain attempted 


‘to show was an equivalent to the thing he took, 


it being a thing for which there was no equivalent, 
and which, if “he kad not obtained by force, he 
would never have possessed at all. Nor can the 
injustice and injury be disproved, unless it can 
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first be proved that it had pleased God to give to. 
the inhabitants of Britain a property in the lives 
and liberty of the natives of Africa. 

How must the bosom of a negro swell at the 
insulting, disparaging comparison, between the 
land of his savage liberty, and that of his civilized — 
bondage ! Happier in Jamaica than in his own 


native wilds in Africa! Why, then, if under ex- 


traordinary circumstances he had obtained the 
means, did he willingly part with his last shilling 


to purchase his release from this situation of supe- 


rior happiness? Why was it universally reckoned 
the highest reward that a master could bestow upon 
his slave, for long and faithful services, to give him 


his freedom ? If the liberated slave did not always 
return to his own country, sufficient reason might 


be assigned in the probability that those he loved 
were. dead ; and the possibility that he might again — 


be kidnapped, and hurried to a slave ship: yet his 


love of country was béyond a doubt. The negroes 
were often heard to talk of it in terms of the 


strongest affection, and acts of suicide were fre- 


hp under the notion that these afforded them 
the readiest means of getting home. Hence, 
though funerals in Africa are accompanied with 
lamentations and cries of sorrow, they were at- 
tended in the West Indies with every demonstra- 
tion of joy. 

To complete the dimax. of degradation dad 
insult, it has been gravely declared that the negro 
is not man, that he belongs to an inferior race, 
nearer akin to the ourang-outang than to the 
human species: or at least, that he is utterly and 
incorrigibly embruted and immoral, incapable of 
having his mind enlightened by’ en or 
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his conduct regulated by principle. Hence, the 
means of instruction have been withheld, and all 
discipline and culture referred to the whip and the 


handcuff. On this plea of inferiority it is easy to 
argue, but not to prove, that the black has not 
- equal rights, and is not entitled to the same usage 
as white men; that, while it would be unlawful to 
detain white men in slavery, it is right to enslave 
blacks. ‘The retreating forehead and depressed 
vertex, indicate mental inferiority,” say these 


haughty insulters of the negro; but do they prove 


that he has not an immortal soul, is not an ac- 


countable creature, is not capable of every thing, 
rational and spiritual, essential to a man and a 


christian, is not as nearly related to ‘“ Our Father 
which is in heaven,” as the fairest complexioned — 


and most loftv-browed European?’ Beside, we 
have abundant proofs that negroes placed under 
equal cultivation, discover intelligence, genius, and 
industry, not at all iffferior to those of white men. 
We have proofs also, that white men subjected to 


the same process of slavery, soon manifest the 


saine result of mental and moral degradation. It 
has been justly observed, by an intelligent modern 
traveller, “ Cut off hope for the future, and freedom 
from the present; superadd a due pressure of 
bodily suffering and personal degradation, and you 


have a slave, who, of whatever zone, nation, or | 


complexion, will be what the poor African is, 
torpid, debased, and lowered beneath the standard 


of humanity.” An eye-witness thus describes the — 
effects of slavery among the. Arabs on Europeans:— _ 


“If they have been any considerable time in slavery, 
they appear lost to reason and feeling, their spirits 
broken, and their faculties sunk in a species of 
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stupor, which I am unable adequately to describe ; 
they appear degraded even below the negro slave. 


_ The succession of hardships, without any protect- 


ing law to which they can appeal for alleviation or 
redress, seems to destroy every spring of exertion 
or hope in their minds; they appear indifferent to 
every thing around them—abject, servile, brutish.” 
On the other hand, ‘‘ Loosen the shackles of the 
slaves, let them feel the invigorating influence of 
freedom, let hope enter their bosoms, and let the 
rospect of reward cheer them; let them walk erect 
ike men, and they will soon refute the foul calumny 
of their great and inevitable inferiority, to those 
who have a white skin.” This experiment will — 


- now, happily, be tried ; but in the reign of slavery 


it might justly be said, ‘‘a dreadful and debasing 
consistency runs through the whole of their treat- - 
ment; they are bought, and sold, and bred, and 
worked, and flogged, and branded, like brute 
animals. If any thing is construed into insurrec- 
tion, they are shot at like wild beasts ; if, having 
escaped, they og the least resistance, they may 

|, if taken alive, are compelled to 
work in chains, or are placed by night in the stocks, 
or have a large 4p wales fastened on their necks, 
like beasts which are accustomed to break through 
an enclosure, or to stray beyond their limits;” and, 
as far as the thorough going advocate of slavery is 
concerned, not an effort shall be made to impart to 
so degraded a thing, one ray of intellectual light, 
much less one anticipation of immortality; and 


those who attempted by any moral means to raise 


the slave in the scale of society, drew upon them- 
selves the hatred and vengeance of his oppressors 


and maligners. for religion, or the 


attempt to impart religious instruction to negroes, 
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- js almost as old as the system of slavery itself, in 


the West Indies.. The mild and humane treat- 


ment of slaves by masters who were members of 
the Society of Friends,* was so different from that 
of the inhabitants in general, that it excited in the 


latter alarm and jealousy. It would scarcely do 


openly, and by law, to restrain the exercise of 
humanity, but an expedient was resorted to, similar 
to that of the enemies of Daniel, who could find 


no occasion against him, except in the matter of 


the law of his God. In the Island of Barbadoes, 
in 1676, an act was passed to prevent the people ‘3 


called Quakers, from | bringing their negroes into 


their meetings for worship, though they held them 


in their own houses. | 


The pretext was, that the safety of the island 
might be endangered if the slaves were to imbibe 


the religious principles of their masters. Under _ 
this act, Ralph Fretwell, and Richard Sutton, were — 
fined in the different sums of £800, and £300, 
because each of them had suffered a meeting in his — 
own house, at one of which eighty negroes were — 


present, and thirty at the other. In 1630, this 
persecuting spirit was carried still further, and all 
meetings of the society were prohibited altogether. 
In the Island of Nevis, Quakers were even prohi- 
bited from coming on shore, lest they should bring 
mercy and peace to the negroes. In Antigua and 
Bermuda, similar proceedings took place, so that 
the Quakers were finally expelled from that part of 
the world. Similar hostility has been manifested 
against other bodies of christians, who have made 
any attempt to impart christian instruction to the 
negroes ; and numerous instances might be given, 


* See page 176. 
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in which negroes have been cruelly flogged, and 


_ otherwise ill-treated, for—the sin of praying! but 
this will be more fully noticed hereafter. It is here 


briefly hinted at, as a proof of the cruel degradation 
to which the ne system exposed its wretched 
vicuums. | | 
SECT. XII. —INSTANCES OF AGGRAVATED 
CRUELTY. 


AIT is truly painful to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the crimes of our fellow-creatures, and 
the writer has felt some hesitation in giving these 
melancholy details: yet, without a specimen at. 
least, and more will not be given, of the cruelties 


| practised by individuals under this horrid system, 


the work would be very incomplete, and our reasons 
for joy and gratitude on its abolition would not be 
duly estimated. Thé¢re is not one of the — 
anecdotes but is indisputably 
they are but a few out of a mass. 
A wretch in Barbadoes had chained a negro _ 
girl to the floor, and flogged her till she was nearly 
expiring. Two gentlemen, hearing her cries, burst _ 
open the door and found her. The cruel tyrant _ 
retreated from their resentment, but cried out ex- 
ultingly, that he had only given her thirty-nine 
lashes (the number limited by law) at any one 
time, and that he had only inflicted that number 
three times since the beginning of the night; but 


added, he was resolved to give her the fourth thirty- 


nine before morning, and would flog her to death 
if he pleased, as well as prosecute the gentlemen, 
whose humanity led them to interfere, and, in so 


doing, to a by breaking open his door. 


Ps 
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A master had wantonly cut the mouth of a child 


six months old, almost from ear to ear. It must 


surely have been to punish the mother, for such a 


babe was incapable of offending, except by its cries 
for want of nourishment and attention, to which it 


was very probably exposed. The master was con- 
victed of the offence, but the jury doubted whether 
a master was indictable for the immediate correc- 
tion of his slave, and left it subject to the opinion 
of the court. The result was, that he was sen- 


tenced to pay a fine of forty shillings currency ; 


about twenty-five shillings sterling. 


An overseer, for some trifling offence, threw a 
‘negro into a copper of boiling cane-juice ; the poor 
creature, of course, perished: and what was the 
punishment of the murderer? He was discharged _ 


from his situation, and compelled to pay the value 
of the slave. ay 

A girl, fourteen vears of age, was dreadfully 
whipped for coming too late to her work ; she fell 
down motionless, and was then dragged along the 
ground by the legs, to an hospital, where she died. 
The murderer, though tried, was acquitted, upon 
the idea that a man would not be so foolish as to 
destroy his own property. | 

In the island of Barbadoes, a British general 
met a youth, about nineteen, entirely naked, with 
an iron collar about his neck, having five long 


projecting spikes; his body was covered with © 


wounds, his belly and thighs almost cut to pieces, 
and covered with ulcers, a finger might have been 


laid in some of the weals ; he could not sit down, 
because his hinder part was mortified: he could — 

not hie down on account of the prongs of the collar. — 
He supplicated the general for relief. On being — 
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asked who had punished him so dreadfully, he 
- replied, his master had done it, and then, as he could 
not work, had turned him out to starve or beg. 

A slave, under hard usage, had run away ; 
prevent a repetition of the offence, his owner sine 
for his surgeon and directed him to cut off the 
man’s Jeg. The ‘surgeon refused. The owner 
then broke the man’s leg, and said to the surgeon, 
“ Now you must cut it off, or the man will die.” 

A gentleman hearing the most piercing shrieks 
proceeding from an out-house, went to see what 
was going on; there he perceived a young female, 
entirely naked, tied np to a beam by her wrists, 
and involuntarily writhing and swinging, while the 
author of her torment stood below with a lighted 
torch, which he applied to all the parts of her body 
as it approached hfe. What was the crime of this — 
wretched creature he did not know, but the worst 
that could be co ceived would not justify such 
treatment. 

The owner of a female slave beat her in the most 
cruel manner, only because, being desirous of sell- 
ing her, he could not find a purchaser. 

The manager of a plantation laid a negro on the 
ground, with two drivers over him, who gave him | 
fifty lashes. It was afterwards proved that he was 


innocent of the crime laid to his charge, and he __ 


applied to the manager for redress ; the reply was, 
“If you do not hold your tongue T will: ut you 
in the stocks.” He, hewever, appealed to his 
owner, who answered, “T cannot help it; it is not 
ay fault; the punishment | you had was the mana- ~ 
ger’s fault.’ Thus, disappointed of obtaining re- 
dress either from the manager or master, he next 
applied to the ,or appointed for the 


| 
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protection of slaves. The manager endeavoured — 


to justify himself, admitting, however, that he had 
flogged him, but only to the extent of thirty-nine 
lashes, and had confined him to the stocks est 
night for aweek. And what was the redress whic 

the suffering negro obtained ? and what was the 
punishment inflicted on the overseer? Simply, 


that the latter was reprimanded for punishing a 


negro on such slight grounds ! 


A domestic female slave was charged both with 
theft and negligence, (but let the reader remember — 
these charges might, or might not, be well founded. — 
The masters and mistresses of slaves were under > 


no obligation to prove the crime for which they 
inflicted punishment.) She was confined in the 


stocks seventeen days. The stocks were so con-— 
structed that she could not sit up or lie down at. 
pleasure, and she was confined to them night and 
day. During this period she was flogged five or 
six times, and red pepper was rubbed in her 7 
er 


to prevent her sleeping. Tasks were given 


which she was incapable of performing, sometimes 
because they were beyond her powers, and at other 
times because she could not see to do them, on ac- 


count of the pepper in her eyes; she was then flogged 
for failing to accomplish those tasks. An epidemic 
fever was prevalent during her confinement in the 
stocks, by which she was affected, and, of course, 
weakened. When taken out of the stocks she ap- 


peared to be cramped, and was then again flogged. — 
. The very day of her release she was sent to field- 


labour, although before accustomed to work in the 
house. On the evening of the third day she was 
brought to her owners as being ill and refusing to 
werk. She then complained of having fever. Her 
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master and mistress did not believe this complaint, 
but directed the driver, if she should be ill in the 
morning, to bring her for medicine. The driver 
took her to the negro-house and again flogged her. 
Next morning she was taken to work in the field, 
where she died at noon! The master and mistress 
were imprisoned and fined for their cruelty: O 
that their spared lives may have been employ- 
ed in humble penitence, and application to that 


from blood guiltiness ! 
These instances will more than suffice to show 
the dreadful extent of bodily suffering to which 
these victims of oppression were exposed when 
they fell into the hands of individuals of a cruel 


of the yet more cruel disregard to relative ties. 


~ master of slaves exercised his barbarities on a sab- 


the chapel, and the cries of the female sufferers 


‘was no redress for them or for us. This man 
wanted money; and one of the female slaves having 
two fine children, he sold one of them, and the 
child was torn from her maternal affection. In the 
agony of her feelings she made a hideous howling, 
and for that crime was flogged. Some time after- 
wards he sold her other child; this turned her heart 
within her, and impelled her into a kind of mad- 
ness: she howled night and day in the yard, tore 
her hair, ran up and down the streets rending the 
heavens with her cries, and literally watering the 
earth with her tears, Her constant cry was, “ De 
| 


Ke The following is given in the words of a mis-_ 
sionary who witnessed the affecting fact. 


bath morning, while we were worshiping God in 


have frequently interrupted our devotions; but there 


precious blood which alone can deliver and cleanse — 


and malignant disposition. One or two samples — 
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wicked massa, he sell me children. Will no buckra 
i = massa pity poor nego? What me do? me have no 
child!” As she stood before my window, she said, 
| lifting up her hands to heaven, “ My massa, do my 
‘} ——~——s massa minister pity me! me heart do so, (shaking 
| herself violently,) me heart do so because me have 
6—hvraa no child. Me go a massa house, in massa yard, 
4 and in me hut, but me no see um ;” and then her ; 
cry went up to God. I durst not (adds the mis- 
sionary) be seen looking at her. 
Another missionary relates the caseofahusband 
and wife being sold into different islands, after == 
having lived twenty-four years together,and reared 


| 


a a family of children. | | 

| A few years ago it was enacted that it should 

| not be legal to transport once established slaves 

| | from one island to another. A gentleman resolving — 
i to do so before the act came in force, effected the ~*~ 

a removal of a great part of his live stock, Hehad = © 
i a female slave, highly valuable to him, not the less | 
i 80 for being the mother of eight or nine children ; 

(a her husband was the property of another owner in — 
‘ the neighbourhood : both of them were pious per- _ 
i sons. Their masters not agreeing on a sale, separa- — 


il tion ensued. Their minister accompanied them > 
| to the beach to be an eye-witness of the parting» 
ie scene. One by one the father kissed his children | 
With the firmness of a hero, and blessing them, 
gave, as his last words, Farewell, be honest and 


| obedient to your master.” At length he had to 4 
| take leave of his wife, there he stood, five orsix . — 
yards from the mother of his children, unable to - 
speak, or move, or do any thing, but gaze, and | 
sull to gaze, on the object of his long affections, — 
about to cross the blue wave for ever from his 
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aching sight. The fire of his eyes alone gave in- 
dication of the passion, until, after some minutes 
standing there, he fell senseless on the sand, as if 
suddenly struck down by the hand of the Alnighty. 
Nature could do no more. |The blood gushed from 
his nostrils and mouth, as if rushing from the terrors 
of the conflict within; and, amid the confusion 
occasioned by this circumstance, the vessel bore 
off his family for ever from the island! 


SECT. XII1.—PARTIAL AMELIORATION OF 


SLAVERY. 


| 

IT is by no means desired, or desirable, to leave 
on the mind of the reader an impression that the 
lot of the slaves was equally wretched in all situa- 

: tions, and under all masters. There have been 
‘some honourable instances of persons coming in- | 
voluntarily into the possession of slave plantations, 

_ who, perhaps, had not duly considered the real and | 

unimproveable nature of the system, or who found 
‘it impracticable to fulfil their humane wishes, in 
altogether abolishing it even on their own estates, 
‘but who rendered it as tolerable as possible by their 
humane attention to the comfort of their slaves ; 

not leaving them to the tender mercies of unprin- 
 cipled and interested hirelings, but personally 
superintending their affairs, dwelling among their 
_. people, assigning moderate bounds to the labour 
required of them, affording them sufficient means 
_ of comfortable subsistence, encouraging by suitable 
rewards their diligence and fidelity, countenancing 
| their endeavours to establish a little property, duly | 
respecting the sacred ties of relationship, and taking 
pleasure in feeling themselves surrounded by con- 
tented happy families. This kind of conduct has 
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ysually been pursued by persons who, being thein- 
7 selves enlightened by liberal principles, and under — 
_ the influence of piety, were desirous of promoting — 
the instruction of those dependent on them. On > 
such estates the schoolmaster and the christian mis- — 

} _ sionary have been encouraged, the negro has been 
a elevated in the scale of society, he has had some- } 
thing worth living and labouring for, and some- 
thing that could exalt and compose his mind in | 

the prospect of death. These instances have oc- 

: curred, and they have reduced slavery, especially 
in the case of those born on the estate, to little ~ 
; more than a name, and it has generally proved, — 
i that slaves thus humanely treated, have not been | 


} unworthy of the kindness shown them. But these _ 
} instances have been “ like angel's visits, few and far | 
between.” To such slaves as have been expa- — 

. triated, nothing could do away the bitter recol- 
} . Jeetion of original injury; and even of those who > 4 
never knew any other lot than that of slavery, | " 

4 the more their minds were enlightened by know- Ss 
aa ledge, the more keenly would they feel the degra- 
dation connected even with the name; nor could | : 

: either class dismiss the apprehension, that, in case — iN 
i} of the death of their humane masters, the property _ f 
| must pass into other hands, and that they had not 
_ security, that themselves or their families might — 
not be transferred to the possession of some careless _ 


| Master, and to the iron grasp of some relentless 
slave-driver. 


SECT. XIV.—HISTORY OF THE ABOLITION OF 
‘SLAVERY. 

inexpressible pleasure we turn to this 
More delightful page of the subject, and though | 
we have yet many weary steps to travel before we 
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‘slavery itself. 
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reach the goal, they will, we trust, be sili with 
‘interest and enlivened by expectation. 


 “ The name of the righteous shall be in everlast= 
ing remembrance; but the name of the wicked 


shall not.” In accordance with these established 
axioms of sacred truth, as far as our little influence 


is concerned, we have suffered the names of the 
perpetrators of particular i instances of cruelty and 
oppression to sink in silence and oblivion; but we 


will endeavour to collect at least the names of 


those who have distinguished themselves as the 
advocates of suffering humanit ty, and Whose names | 

own the stream of 
time. Wherever the record of their deeds shall 


reach, those who come after them shall praise God _ 
that ever they lived, that they were stirred up to 


sanction and uphold the righteous cause, and that — 


at length success was granted to crown their per- 


severing efforts. For the sake of clearness, these 

worthies will be divided into three classes. Those 

who expressed liberal sentiments, or in any way 

a the oppression of the negroes, before an 
stematic efforts were made in their behalf; 

‘ ose who avowedly aimed at the abolition of the | 


‘Slave-trade, with the measures they adopted, by 


which it was accomplished; and those who have 
been instrumental in effecting the abolition of 


| | 
SECT. XV.—THE EARLY ADVOCATES OF THE 
ENSLAVED AFRICANS, 


1437, died 1517. He was the zealous fiend and 
Q 
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patron of literature and religion. He established | 
universities at Alcala and Talavera, and founded — 


a college in the latter place. He was fifteen 
years employed on a Polyglott Bible.* He was 
very assiduous in instructing the Moors in the 


christian religion, and in general seemed disposed 

to use the high degree of court favour which 
he enjoyed, in promoting the good of the people. — 
He was confessor to queen Isabella of Spain; and | 
on the death of king Ferdinand, her husband, was — 
appointed regent, during the minority of their | 
grand-son, Charles V. Death put a period to— 


this dignity in little more than a year; but both > 
his influence in the life-time of Ferdinand, and | 
his authority after his death, were employ ed in 


opposing the progress of slavery, in’ the newly | 


acquired dominions of the West. (see p. 111.) 
Charles V. emperor of Germany, and king of 


_. Spain, perhaps deserves to be reckoned among ‘the 
advocates of freedom. In the early part of his’ 


reign he inadvertently countenanced slavery, but. 
was afterwards convinced of his error, and did his 


utmost to revoke it. An Lenourable instance of 


yielding to and acting upon the convictions of 


truth, even thongh they involve censure on our 


previous opinions ‘and actions ; ; but at the same time, | 
an instance of the evil which may be inadvertently 


done by acting on false principles, or under false 


guidance, and which a future change | of conduct 
cannot effectually undo. 


Pope Leo X., early in the sixteenth century 
expressed his of the growing 


* In which the words are given in sev eral diferent lan. 
guages, arranged i in parallel columns. 
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iniquity. The Dominicans, a religious sect in the 
Romish church, settled in South America, wit- 
nessing the cruel treatment of the slaves, con- 
sidered slavery as utterly repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, and recommended its abolition. 
The Franciscans, another sect, did not favour 
these liberal principles, and an appeal was made 
to the pope, who was then regarded as the head of 
the church, and invested with vast temporal au- 
thority. His reply was “ that not only the chris- 


tian religion, but nature herself, cried - against 


a state of slavery.” 

The testimony of our own queen Elizabeth has 
been already given, (p. 113.) As also that of Louis 
XIII. king of Frauke (p. 113.) | 

Several old English writers of eminence, with 
out expressly referring to African slavery, have in 
a general way testified against the criminality of 
“bringing one human being into absolute sub- 
jection to the will of another.” _ 

Our great poet, Milton, (born 1608, died 1674 ,) 
author of the celebrated poem, entitled, “« Paradise 
Lost,” thus wate: the usurpation :— 


“oO execrable son, so to aspire | 
Above his brethren, to himself assuming | 
Authority usurpt, from God not given. 

He gaye us only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion absolute; that right we hold : 
By his donation: but man over man 

He made not lord, such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human. free.” 


Bishop Saunderson, (born 1587, died 1663,) , 


and many others, bore testimony equally strong 
against trading in the persons of men; but 
their attention was not particularly directed to 
negro slavery, a knowledge of its enormities being 
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kept as closely as possible by a few persons in- 


terested in its continuance. 


~The first English writer who expressly took up > 


the African’s cause was Morgan Godwyn, a clergy- 
man of the church of England. Fle wrote a 
treatise, entitled, “ The Negro’s and Indian's Ad- 
vocate,”’ which he dedicated to the archbishop of 


Canterbury. In the island of Barbadoes, he had 
been an eye-witness of the sufferings of that op- _ 


pressed people, and in an affecting manner ex- 


posed to his countrymen the brutal sentiments _ 
and conduct of their tyrants. The celebrated | 


nonconformist divine, Richard Baxter, (born 
1615, died 1691,) on several occasions pleaded the 
cause of the negroes and other slaves. In his Chris- 
tian Directory, he severely deprecates the trade, 


saying, that “ Those who go out as pirates, and 
take away poor Africans and people of another 


land, who never forfeited life or liberty, and make 
them slaves or sell them, are the worst of robbers, 
and ought to be considered as the common ene- 
mies of mankind; and that they who buy them, 


He then proposes several queries, which he an- 


swers in a close and forcible manner, showing the 


great inconsistency of this traffic, and the necessity 
of treating those already in bondage with tenderness, 
and with a due regard to their spiritual concerns. 

- About the same time with the Christian Di- 
rectory, was issued a treatise by Thomas Tryon, 
an essay in three parts, addressed to planters. The 
last part, in the form of a dialogue between an 
Ethiopian slave and his christian master, in a 


stiking manner displays the inconsistency both of 


and use them as mere beasts of burden, for their | 
own convenience, regardless of their spiritual wel- 
fare, are fitter to be called demons than christians.” _ 
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the cominerce and state of slavery, with reason, 
humanity, justice, and religion. 

Contemporary: with Baxter, was “George Fox, 
founder of the religious sect, commonly called 
Quakers, or Friends, who left his testimony against — 
this wicked trade. Fox was born 1624, died 1690. 
In 1671 he visited the island of Barbadoes: and 
ther appealed to his religious friends on behalf of 
the negroes, ‘‘ Consider,” said he, “if you were in the: 
same condition as the poor Africans are, who came 
strangers among you, and who were sold to you as. 
slaves. If this should be the hard condition of 
~ you or yours, you would think it a hard measure, 
yea, and a very great bondage and cruelty; and 
therefore consider seriously of this, and do you for 
them and to them, as you would willingly have 
them or others do unto you, if you were in the like | 
slavish condition, and bring them to the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He advised his friends not only to 
deal mildly and gently with their negroes, and 
| avoid all cruelty, but also, after a certain period of 
servitude, to make them free. 

William Edmundson, a colleague of George 
Fox, not only concurred in the same sentiments, 
but had the courage to express them to the 
governor of the island, urging the duty of human- 
ity to the ‘slaves, and that of peng to them 
moral and religious instruction. 

Thomas Southern,* a dramatic writer, (born 

| 

* The mention of any writer, or even any work in this 
catalogue, does not necessarily express general approbation 
of the author or his sentiments. Correct sentiments on 
this one subject, entitle him to a place here; and it is 


interesting to observe writers of different sentiments om 
almost every other sabject agreeing on this. 
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1659, died 1746,) published a celebrated tragedy, 


called Oronooko, or the Royal Slave, which excited 
considerable inquiry and interest in the condition 
of slaves, as the tragedy consisted not of fiction, 
but a weaving together of real transactions in the 
slave colonies. | 

- Dr. Primutt, in a “ Dissertation on the Duty 
of Mercy, and Sin of Cruelty to brute Animals,” 
takes occasion to plead the cause of that por- 
tion of the human race who have been treated 


worse than brutes. These are his just senti-— 


ments: ‘It has pleased God to cover some men 
with white skins, and others with black, but as 
there is neither merit nor demerit in complexion, 
the white man, notwithstanding the barbarity of 


custom and prejudice, can have no right, by virtue | 
of his colour, to enslave and tyrannize over the 


black man; for whether a man be white or black, 


‘such he is by God's appointment, and, abstractedly | 


considered, is neither a subject for pride nor an 
object of contempt.” | | 


- |Baron Montesquieu, a French nobleman, (born 
1689, died 1755,) author of several moral and 


political works, justly pronounced “ slavery to be 
not good in itself—it is neither useful to the 
master nor to the slave: not to the slave, because 
he can do nothing from virtuous motives; not to 


_ the master, because he contracts among his slaves 


all sorts of bad habits,—he becomes haughty, pas- 
sionate, obdurate, vindictive, voluptuous, and cruel.” 
On the sentiment that negroes are an inferior race, 
he says, “ It is impossible to allow the negroes to 
be men, because, if we allow them to be men, it will 
begin to be believed that we are not christians.” 
Francis Hutcheson, (born 1694, died 1747,) 
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author of a System of Moral 
reprobated the practice, and observed, that “nothing — 


but the stupifying influence of custom, could re- _ 
concile men who professed the christian religion, — 


to endure, without abhorrence and indignation, a 
computation about the value of their fellow-men 
and their liberty.”’ 

James Foster, (born 1697, died 1752, author 
of “Discourses on Natural Religion and Social 


| 


Virtue,’’ in that work powerfully entered his protest | 


against slavery, as a practice “which bids that 
God, who is the God and Father of the gentiles — 
unconverted to christianity, most bold and daring — 
defiance, and spurns at all. the principles both of | 


natural and revealed religion.” — | 


Sir Richard Steele, an essayist and dramatic 
writer, (born 1671, died 1729,) one of the coad- 
jutors of Addison in the Spectator and ether clas-_ 
sical works, wrote an affecting story, called Inkle — 
and Yarico, designed to hold up the slave-trade to 


just abborrence. 


Society of Friends have uniformly mani-— 
fested themselves to be the friends of humanity 


and liberty. We have already noticed the correct 
sentiments of its earliest supporters; and in pro- 
portion as intercourse was more frequently main- 
tained with the distant colonies, and the abomina- 


tions of slavery were more generally known, this 


; people were more decided and: general in their 


opposition to it. In 1727, the whole society, at a 


meeting in London, passed a general resolution, 


“ That the importing of negroes from their native 
country by Friends is not a commendable nor | 
allowed practice, and is therefore censured by this 


| ineeting. At several subsequent meetings, throug}: 
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a series of years, resolutions were passed to the same 


effect, but gradually increasing in strength. In 
1758, they declared the practice to be in direct 
violation of the gospel rule, and warned all in 
profession with them, carefully to avoid being in 


any way concerned in reaping the unrighteous © 


profits arising from so iniquitous a practice. In 
1761, they went so far as to disown all who should 
persist in a practice so repugnant to christianity, 
and so reproachful to a christian profession. In 
1763, they not only renewed their exhortation 
to all in their connexion, to keep clear from all 
direct participation in this guilty trafic, but also 


restrained them from, in any way whatever, aiding | 
and abetting it. By which it would appear, that | 
no one in that society could knowingly furnish | 


-even materials for such a voyage. 


The Friends in America had seen much both 
of the slave-trade and of slavery; and though, at 
their first settlement in America, they inadvertently 
fell into the common custom of the settlers, of 
purchasing and employing slaves, they were gra- 


dually convinced of the evils of the system, and 
its inconsistency with their principles. New 
settlers had lands without Jabourers, and families 
without servants, or 2 competent number of them : 


Africans were poured in) to obviate these diffi- 
culties, and the Friends, as well as many other. 


humane and religious persons, were drawn in to 
purchase, having little or no idea of the manner 
in which they had been procured as slaves; but 
such were the humanity and tenderness with 
which they treated their sable brethren, and such 
was the concern they discovered for their spiritual 
welfare, that, except as to the power legally belong- 
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_ ing to it, slavery was in general little more than 
servitude in their hands. By degrees, this en- 


lightened people perceived the impropriety of one 
human being enriching or accommodating himself 
by the constrained services of another, which no 
aieliorating circumstances could fully justify ; and 
also, that injury was done by the example even of 


- humane masters of slaves, .in sanctioning those 


who did not treat them with humanity. These 
considerations, urged upon them from time to time 
by their religious leaders, had their due weight 
and influence, in gradually abolishing from the 
society the practice of slavery. — 

_ As early as the year 1688, some inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, (or the woody tract of country, in 
North America, colonized by William Penn, a 
leader, and, in America, the founder of the sect of 


- Quakers,) urged the inconsistency of buying, 


selling, and holding men in slavery, with the prin- 
ciples of the christian religion. 

In 1696, the subject was again brought before 
the yearly meeting, and issued in an exhortation 
to refrain from future purchases of African slaves, 
and to treat with great humanity those already in 
their possession. Subsequent meetings reiterated 
their charges; but as it appeared that the practice | 
was not. universally abolished, in the year 1754, 
a most powerful appeal was issued, urging the 


case at large, on truly christian principles ; ; after- 


wards, those members of the society who, in any 
respect, acted contrary to the injunctions given, 
were reproved, and if persisting, were expelled 
from the society. In 1776, it was enacted, that 
the owners of slaves who refused to execute 
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freedom, were to be disowned by the society ; ae 
subsequent circular directed that the children of 
slaves set free by members of the society, should _ 


be tenderly advised, and have a suitable education 


given them. Thus from year to year, the society, 


‘both in Pennsylvania and in Jersey, (an American 


state,) discovered unremitting attention to the 
means, not only of wiping away from their re- 
ligious community the stain of slavery, but also 

of promoting the happiness of those restored by — 
them to freedom, and of their posterity also. 
This bright example of the states of Pennsylvania © 
and Jersey was, in process of time, followed by 
New England, New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia. Very 
great difficulties were thrown in the way of eman- 
eipation: the person who freed a slave was obliged 


to enter into a bond to a considerable amount, in 


ease the slave should become chargeable for main- | 


tenance; difficulty, however, did not deter this — 


eonscientious people from doing what they thought — 
tight, and some noble instances are on record of | 
‘masters not only incurring the penalty of manu-— 
Initting their slaves, but also paying them up all © 
arrears of food, clothing, and wages, as if they © 
had been hired servants. One generous individual, — 
‘Warner Mifflin, received from his father thirty- — 


seven negroes, to all of whom he gave uncondi- 


tional liberty, with full payment for past services; 


_ some of them entreated permission to remain 
him, and proved faithful servants. 


In 1772, mutual+ congratulations were passed 


between the Friends in America and those in > 
England, on account of some success having | 
_ attended their conscientious efforts, by which, in 
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some of the colonies, the extent of the evil had 
been considerably lessened. This .occasion was 
improved to keep alive the humane sentiments — 
already expressed ; and from that time there ap- 
pears to have been a growing desire on the part 
of this benevolent people, not only to restrain 
their own members from polluting their hands 
with the gain of oppression, but to step out of 
their ordinary .retiring course, by appealing to 
others; but we must not anticipate the second 
period, that of open combined exertion, We 
return to the efforts of | individuals in the negro 
cause. | | 
individual of the Society of Friends, in 
America, who earliest distinguished himself as the _ 
advocate of freedom, was William Burling, of 
Long Island, who from his early youth enter- 
tained an abhorrence of slavery. In maturer 
years, he constantly endeavoured to impress on 
the society, at their yearly meetings, a sense of its 
unlawfulness. He also wrote several tracts with 
the same object: one of them was published as 
early as the year 1718. | ' 
_ Ralph Sandiford, a merchant of Philadelphia, 
was a zealous friend to the cause. This worth 
man had offers of pecuniary assistance which 
would have advanced him in life, but he declined 
them all, because they came: from persons. whose 
perty had been acquired by the oppression of 
slaves. He took every opportunity of urging on 
his friends the duty of liberating their slaves ; 
and, in 1729, he published a.work, called “‘ The 


Mystery of Iniquity, in a brief Examination of — 


the Practices of the Times.” This work he cir- | 
culated, free of expense, wherever he thought it — 
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would be useful, although he had been threatened 
by the chief judge, in case he should give to the 
world such an exposé of obnoxious facts. 
Benjamin Lay, of Abington, near Philadelphia, 
was enthusiastic in the negro’s cause, to such a 
degree that his mind was at times disturbed and 
|} - unhinged, when the subject of their sufferings was 
| brought before him. He had long witnessed, in 
the island of Barbadoes, scenes of: cruelty, of 
which he could never lose the impression. In 
1738, he published a Treatise on Slave-keeping, 
and, on the whole, was the means of awakening 
the attention of many, and giving them impres- | 
sions on the subject, which prepared them, in after — 
| life, to become more uniformly useful to it than 
he himself had been. 
ie John Woolhnan, (born 1720, in the state of New 
i ) Jersey,) was a diligent labourer in the cause. In | 
| * aie early youth, he had many scrious impressions of | 


mind, and an earnest solicitude to be directed in 
i the right way, and to be enabled to attain purity 
he of thought and action. He was distinguished by 
la tenderness of conscience, which soon Jed him to —. 
think seriously of the unlawfulness of slavery. 
H _ Being directed by his employer to write a bill for =~ 
| the sale of a negro woman, he was much distressed 
. in his mind, and although he was not a principal = 
in the transaction, he could not feel satisfied with — 
having, in any way, been concerned in it. Some 
_ time after, when requested to make a conveyance | 
of a slave, he dechned doing it. In course of 
| time, he became a preacher among the Society of — 
| Friends, and in that capacity, in 1746, travelled = 
throngh Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, > 
in which were then the greatest number of slaves. 
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There he greatly increased his knowledge and — 


observation on the subject. He was exceedingly — 
ages when he saw white people and their chil- 
ren living in state, with little or no labour, and 
enriching themselves by the hard labour of their 
slaves. He often conversed with them privately 
on the subject, and scrupled to accept their offers 
of free entertainment; but he felt differently in 


that respect where the masters bore a good share 


— of the burden of labour, and lived frugally, so that _ 


their servants were moderately worked and com- 
fortably provided for; yet still he felt a decided 


and growing objection to the practice of slavery, — 


even under the most ameliorating circumstances. 
In 1753, he published a book on the subject. As 
the good man was sometimes employed in writing 
lene documents, when applied to write a will or 
other document in which the te 90 to be trans- 

eclined the em- 
ployment, however lucrative ; and, on more than 
one occasion, the parties were so impressed by 
the principle upon which he. refused thein, that 
they bequeathed liberty to their slaves. In the 
year 1756, he visited Long Island, and afterwards _ 

aryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Phila-— 

delphia, endeavouring to impress upon all with 
whom he conversed a sense of the sin and im- 


| oy of slavery. In his sme addresses, also, 
e t 


urged the subject on the consciences of ‘his 


friends. In the year 1759, he associated with 
himself two coadjutors, John Churchman and 
Samuel Eastburne, and sometimes alone, some- 
times in company with one of thein, he went from 
place to place expressly to plead the cause of the 
poor blacks, 
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In 1760, he went, accompanied by his frend 
Eastburne, to Rhode Island, where vast numbers 
of slaves were continually imported. The scenes 
he there witnessed deeply affected his mind, and 
impaired his health. He began to devise new 
methods of prosecuting the cause: he thought 
of petitioning the legislature to discourage all 
future importations of slaves, of speaking to the 
House of Assembly, which was then sitting, but 
was dissuaded from both these measures. He, 
however, held a conference with many members of 
his own society, when the question of slavery was 
calmly and peaceably discussed, and led to the 
conviction of many present, and to their abandon- 


_ ing a course which they perceived to be sinful. 


About this time, he printed a second part of his 
treatise, which he widely distributed, and laboured, 
wherever he went, whether on secular or religious 
business, to spread information, and excite to 
justice and humanity in the negro’s cause. © 
In 1772, he visited England, where he travelled 
through many counties till he came to the city of 
York. Wherever he went, he was not unmindful 
of the cause he had espoused ; in York, he urged 
it on the society at its quarterly meetings, that 
they having been long persecuted and oppressed 
on account of their religion, and having at length 
been induced to lay their case before the legisla- 


- ture, in due time obtained relief, so they might, with 


propriety, adopt the same method, of drawing atten- 
tion to the sufferings and oppression of the negroes. 
his was his last effort on their behalf, for he was — 
seized with the smnall-pox, and died in York. 
A contemporary labourer in the cause of 
Africans was Anthony Benezet, ‘(born 1713, died _ 
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1784.) He was a native of France. 
Oo, by 


were among the numerous protestants w 
the persecutions which followed the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, were driven to seek an asylum 
in foreign countries. After staying some little 
time in Holland, the family settled in London, 
where Anthony received a liberal education, and 
served an apprenticeship in an eminent mercantile 


house in London. In 1731, the family removed 


to Philadelphia, in America, where three of the 


brothers embarked in trade, and realized a good 


property ; but Anthony, actuated by principles of 


- moderation and benevolence, chose the humble 


situation of a school-master, believing that, by 
instructing the rising youth in knowledge and. 
virtue, he should become extensively useful to his: 
fellow-creatures. His uniform spirit of upright- 


ness, courtesy, and benevolence, soon attracted the 


good opinion of those around him, and won their. 
respect and confidence. He had ready access to 
them on every occasion, which he failed not to 
improve in — the cause and promoting the 
interests of the needy and distressed. Such a 
man was eminently fitted to become the advocate — 
of the oppressed African race. 

It has been justly observed, that, ‘as in all great 
works, a variety of talents is necessary to bring 
them to perfection, so Providence seems to prepare 
different men, as instruments, with dispositions 
and qualifications so various, that each, in pursuing 
that line which seems to suit him best, contributes 
to furnish those parts, which, when put together, 
make a complete whole.” It was thus that John 
Woolman (p. 180,) and Anthony Benezet, became 


valuable and efficient coadjutors in the cause of 
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Africa. The former directed his attention to. 
slavery itself, and chiefly confined his exertions to 


rsons of his own religious profession in America ; 
the latter more directly attacked the slave-trade, 
and endeavoured to spread a knowledge and hatred 
of the traffic thronghout the great society of the 
world. | | 


thus he was ‘every year mu}tiplying, preparing, 
and sending forth in every direction future coad- 


- jutors in the cause. He also procured the inser- 


tion of articles m abmanaes and public news- 
papers, calenhated to extend knowledge and awaken 
enquiry. He was continually on the alert to 
obtain further information on the subject, which, 
with suitable observations and reflections, he 


wrought up into small tracts, which he eireulated 


(generally at his own expence), as he considered 


them best adapted to the circumstances and tem- 


per of the times. This engaged him in a ve 
extensive correspondence, which engrossed tet 
of his time, but whieh proved highly important 
in procurmg many advoeates for his eause. As 
his information increased, he published several 


larger works: “ An Account of that part of Africa | 


inhabited by the Negroes ;” “A Warning to Great 
Britain and her Colonies on the calamitous State 
of the enslaved Negroes ;” and “An Historical 
Account of Guinea, its Situation, Produce, and the 
_ Disposition of the Inhabitants; with an 

nquiry into the Rise and Progress of the Slave- 


_ trade, its Nature, and calamitous Effects.” This 


One important engine employed by Benezet, 
was the education of youth He took care to — 
imbue the minds of his scholars with enightened 
- views and correct principles on the subject, and 
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book brought the subject more thoroughly to light 
than any thing that had preceded it, and became, 


in a high degree, instrumental in producing a de- 


testation of the practice. The life of this good 
man was devoted to the cause of the oppressed. 
Africans, and he was constantly on the watch for 
opportunities to promote it. Every friend who 
visited at his house became the bearer of tracts 
or other communications to the place of his resi- — 


dence, and a correspondence was kept up with 


persons like-minded throughout the world; thus 
unity of action was kept up between them, and — 
mutual encouragement afforded. Among his prin- 
cipal correspondents in Great Britain, were Gran- 
ville Sharp, John Wesley, George Whitefield, and | 
Lady Huntingdon, (see p. 190.) In France, he 
corresponded with the Abbé Raynal, who, in his 
celebrated work, (p. 201,) manifested so tender a 
concern for the poor Africans, hoping to stimulate 
him to further exertions in their cause. 

_ During the American war with Great Britain, 
which issued in its separation from the parent 
the English slave-trade had considerab] 
declined, probably from the exposedness of British | 
vessels to be captured by those of America, and 


still more, from the traders being precluded from — 


employing the aid of either American vessels or 
merchants ; but on the close of the war, the traffic 
soon began to revive. This was a cause of deep 
regret to every friend of humanity, whose attention 
had been directed to the subject, and to none 


more than to Benezet, who addressed a pathetic 


letter to Queen Charlotte, soliciting her benevo- 
lent influence on behalf of the oppressed. This 


letter was received with distinguished marks of 
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condescension and attention, the queen being al- 
ready prepossessed in favour of the writer, by the 


representations of Benjamin West, the celebrated 
historical painter, who was a native of America, 


and who had been educated in the same religious 


profession as Benezet. The simplicity and pathos 


of this letter cannot but be gratifying and in- 
structive, it is therefore subjoined :— 


To Charlotte, Queen of Great Britain. 


_ “Impressed with a sense of religious duty, and 


encouraged by the opinion generally entertained of 
thy benevolent disposition to succour the dis- 
tressed, I take the hberty very respectfully to offer 
to thy perusal some tracts, which J] believe faith- 
fully describe the suffering condition of many 


- hundred thousands of our fellow-creatures of the 


African race, great numbers of whom, rent from 
every tender connexion in life, are annually taken 
from their native land, to endure, in the American 


islands and plantations, a most rigorous and cruel 
slavery, whereby many, very many of them, are 


brought to.a melancholy and untimely end. 
_ “When it is considered that the inhabitants of 


Great Britain, who are themselves eminently — 


blessed in the enjoyment of religious and _ civil 


liberty, have long been, and yet are, very deeply 
concerned in this flagrant violation of the common 


rights of mankind, and that even its national 


authority is exerted in support of the African 


slave-trade, there is much reason to apprehend 
that this has been, and, as long as the evil exists, 
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will coutinue to be, an occasion of drawing down 
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the Divine displeasure on the nation and its de- 
pendencies. 


“« May these considerations induce thee to inter- 
pose thy kind endeavours in behalf of this greatly 
injured people, whose abject situation gives them 
an additional elaim to the pity and assistance of 
the generous mind, inasmuch as they are altogether 


_ deprived of the means of soliciting effectual relief 
for themselves ; that so thou mayest not only be a 
blessed instrument in the hands of Him ‘by whom 


kings reign and princes decree justice’ to avert the 
awful judgments by which the empire has already 


been so remarkably shaken, but that the blessings _ 


of thousands ready to perish may come upon thee, 


at a time when the superior advantages attendant ~ 


on thy situation in the world will no longer be of 


any avail to thy consolation and support. *To the 


tracts to which I have thus vent to crave thy 
particular attention, I have added some which, at 
different times, I have believed it my duty to pub- 
lish, and which, I trust, will afford thee some satis- 


faction,. their design being for the furtherance of © 
that universal 
_which the gospel was intended to introduce. I 
hope thou wilt kindly excuse the freedom used on 


peace and good-will among men 


this occasion by an ancient man, whose mind, for 
more than forty years past, has been much sepa- 


rated from the common intercourse of the world, 
and long painfully exercised in the consideration | 
of the miseries under which so Jarge a part of 


mankind, equally with us the objects of redeeming 


- love, are suffering the most unjust and grievous 


oppression, and who sincerely desires thy temporal 


ANTHONY BENEZET. 
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It isa great part of practical wisdom, when cir- 
* cumstances prevent our accomplishing all we could 
wish, not to overlook or neglect opportunities of 
- doing what is in our power. The benevolent mind 
of Benezet was set upon the total abolition of the 
slave-trade and slavery, yet he did not think it 
beneath his notice to promote the comforts and 
improve the conditions of those in a state of slavery. 
He promoted the establishment of a school for the 
instruction of negroes, and devoted much personal 
attendance on it, being earnestly desirous that they — 
might be better qualified for the enjoyment of that 
freedom, which, in some instances, individual bene-_ 
volence might confer on them, or which he antici- 
pated as, on a more general scale, the ultimate 
result of persevering exertions in the cause of 
humanity. To the support of this school he sacri- 
ficed the emoluments of that in which he had for- 
-merly been engaged, and laboriously devoted the 
last two vears of his life, although the weakness of 
his frame seemed to demand indulgence. It was 
his high satisfaction to find, on a comparison, which, 
by experience in tuition, he was well qualified to 
make, that Providence had been equally liberal to © 
the Africans, in genius and talents, as to any other 
This excellent man died at Philadelphia, after a» 
few days’ illness. His funeral was attended by 
several thousands of persons of all ranks, profes- 
sions, and parties; who united in deploring the 
common loss. The procession was closed b 
hundreds of poor Africans, who had been personally _ 
benefited by his labours, and who lamented him 
as the benefactor of their race. He bequeathed 
the whole of his property, saved by the te of 
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fifty years, to be applied, on the death of his widow, 
to the support of the African school which he had 
instituted. 

The last individuals mentioned, beginning with 
William Burling, were of the Society of Friends. 
Their example and influence were beneficially com- 
municated to other religious denominations. Con- 
temporary with Burling was Judge Sewell, who 
addressed a memorial to the legislature of New 


England, entitled The selling of Joseph; ” in this, 


both as a christian and a lawyer, he- pleaded the 


cause of the negroes. This memorial produced a 
considerable effect, especially on his own religious 


connexion, and from that time the Presbyterians 
nerally favoured the cause. 
The celebrated George Whitefield (born 1714, 


died 1770), whose indefatigable labours, both in 
_ England and America, were eminently honoured 


with the Divine blessing, was instrumental in ex- 
citing much attention and sympathy on behalf of 
the negroes. Having been himself deeply affected 
by what he witnessed of their oppressions and 
sufferings, he addressed a letter to the inhabitants 
of several of the states of America in which slavery 
most abounded, questioning whether it could be 


lawful for christians to buy slaves, and thereby 
_ encourage the nations to maintain perpetual war 


with each other in order to furnish them, and spe- 
cially remonstrating against the sinfulness of treating 


them as if they were mere brutes, or even worse, 


and enjoying all the conveniences and luxuries of 


life, while the slaves, by whose indefatigable labour 


they were procured, were left in destitution, and 


exposed to hardship and cruelty. This expostula-_ 
tion produced considerable effect; and as Whitefield, — 
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_ nhexion of John Wesley were settled in America. 


| 


| 


wherever he had an _ opportunity, 


through life to plead the cause of the poor Africans, 
he was the means of enlisting many thousands of 


his followers in their favour. Both Whitefield — 


and Wesley were in correspondence with Anthony 
Benezet, concerting with him plans for promoting 
the cause of the oppressed. Under the patronage 
of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, and aided by 
the liberality of many persons, both in England and 
America, Whitefield had founded an institution in 
Georgia, called the Orphan House. It was de- 
signed for the protection and education of the des- 
titute poor, and with the ulterior view of training 


for the christian ministry such as might appear to _ 


possess suitable talents and piety. It was also 
anticipated by Whitefield that this institution would 
prove useful to the Africans ; but, on the contrary, 


goon after his death, those who succeeded him 


bought a great number of slaves, to extend the rice 
and indigo plantations belunging to the college, 
and so, in fact, to reduce a benevolent institution 
to a mere mercantile speculation, involving that 
most guilty of all traffics, the slave-trade. Anthony 
Benezet wrote to the countess, apprising her of 


_ the fact, and appealing to her religious principles, 


as to the inconsistency of allowing the managers of 

her college to encourage the slave-trade. The 
countess replied, that such a measure should never 

have her concurrence, and that she would take care 

to prevent it. Her name, therefure, deserves a 

place among the friends of the negro race. 

As early as the year 1762, ministers in the con- 


Their influence was considerable in gradually soft- 
ening the feelings of those among whom they la- 
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-boured, and inducing humanity and consideration 


towards the poor Africans; but their labours, as 


_ well as those of the Moravians, were of a directly 


religious nature. They carefully avoided meddling 
with the political state of things, by urging masters 
to alter the condition of their slaves, but rather 
laboured to diffuse those principles which would 
dispose the master to humanity, and sustain the 


slave under the ills of his condition, and thus 


indirectly away the horrors, and indeed the 
existence of slavery. The Moravians, although 
they abstained from verbally urging on masters 


_ the duty of liberating their slaves, bore their silent 


but convincing testimony, by invariably liberating 
all who came into their possession. __ 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, (born 1745, died 1813,) 


distinguished as a literary and scientific man, and 


in high repute as a physician, befriended the cause 


of the Africans, in an address to the inhabitants of 


the British settlements on the slavery of the ne- 
groes. This he wrote at the suggestion of Bene- 


get; and afterwards a second tract, in vindication 


of the former against the acrimonious attack of a 


West India planter. Dr. Rush was, by religious 


profession, a Presbyterian; and, together with 
James Pemberton, a leading man among the 


Quakers, originated a society, open to all in Pen- 
_sylvania who were friendly to the negro cause. 
This was the first society in. America in which — 


persons of different religious denominations com- 
bined in this behalf. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin, (born 1706, died 1790,) 
a celebrated philosopher, politician, and moralist, 
(well Seeker in England by his celebrated al- 
manac, “ Poor Richard's Maxims,” or 
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i the Way to Wealth,”) was a warm and steady 
friend to the injured Africans. Many expressions 
‘| in his letters speak his sentiments, and, on the 
extension and enlargement of the above-mentioned — 
Society “for promoting the Abolition of Slavery — 
_ and the Relief of free Negroes, unlawfully held in © 
Bondage,” he became its president. 
Elhanan Winchester, a preacher of the doctrine 
of universal redemption, distinguished himself as_ 
a friend to the cause, both by private interference — 
aud public preaching. 
William Dillwyn, a most efficient instrument in 
| the cause, was born in America, and was a pupil 
of the venerable Benezet, who early imbued his 
mind and interested his feelings on the side of 
humanity. He was occasionally employed by his 


| master as an amanuensis, both in preparing his 
manuscripts for the press, and in writing private .- 


letters on the cause. This gave him a thorough 


insight into the subject; and, together with his 
. own observations, in a land where both slavery a 
> and the slave-trade were established, well qualified 
him to impart information and refute objections, 
: _ to which others, for want of local knowledge, would 


_ have been unqualified. In 1772, Dillwyn visited 
Carolina, introduced by Benezet to many prin- 
cipal persons there; and having had interviews 
with them, and made very particular observations 
on the cruel treatment of slaves, he returned from 

_ his mission with a sense of duty rivetted in his 
mind, through life to do every thing in his power 
for their relief. The following year, in conjunc- 
| |tion with Richard Smith’ and Daniel Wells, he 
wrote a pamphlet, entitled ‘“ Brief Considerations 

on Slavery, and the expediency of its Abolition.” 
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In this he answered the arguments against aboli- 
tion, and gave hints for a safe and equitable ac- 
complishment of it. The same bee on occasion 
of a petition to the legislature, William Dillwyn 
_ was one of a deputation who addressed the as- 
sembly in person. In 1774 he came to England, 
and was the bearer of the letter of Benezet, above- 
mentioned, to the Countess of Huntingdon, and to 
him also was afterwards entrusted that to be 
forwarded to the queen. He became an active 
promoter of the cause in England at a later 
period. | 
Granville Sharp, (born. 1734, died 1813,) a dis- 
tinguished linguist and philanthropist. He was 
educated to the bar, but never practised. He held 
a place under government, but relinquished it at_ 
the commencement of the American war, on ac- 
count of his conscientious objection to that mea- 
sure. He afterwards tovok chambers in the Temple, 
where. he resided the remainder of his life, de- 
voting his time to pursuits of literature and active 
benevolence. His works tended to elucidate the 
holy scriptures, as did his life to exemplify their — 
i and principles. In the cause of the 
he was an able and indefatigable advocate. 
Indeed, he might be denominated the first actual 
labourer in England; as he not only endeavoured 
to diffuse sentiments of humanity on behalf of the 
pressed Africans, but also determined on a plan 
of to which he devoted a rtion of 
his time, talents, and substance. e shall again 
have occasion to refer more ticsasly to this 
excellent man. 
In 1735 a publication * was issued, which caused 
the real upture and transactions of the slave-trade 
s 
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to be better known, and excited among persons of 
humanity a disposition to further inquiry. This 
was a Narrative, by Atkins, a surgeon in the navy, 
of a Voyage to Guinea, Brazil, and the West In- 
dies. This work described the manner of obtain- 
ing slaves by kidnapping, unjust accusations and 
trials, exciting wars, and other nefarious ' means. 
It also stated the cruelties practised upon them by 
the white people, and fully refuted the too gene- — 
rally received idea that the condition of the African 
was improved by transportation into other coun- 
tries. | | 
Alexander Pope, one of our most celebrated 
poets, (born 1688, died 1744,) in his Essay on 
Man, when arguing on the present happiness 
arising to man from the hope of a future state, 
takes occasion to excite compassion on behalf of 


the poor African, while he exposes the avarice and 
cruelty of his master. pee 


* Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
_ Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind. | 
_ His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; | 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has giv’n, => 
Beyond the cloud-capt hill, an humbler heaven, | 
Some safer world, in depths of wood embraced, © 
happier island in the watery waste, | 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 


James Thomson, (born 1700, died 1748,) in 
his truly beautiful descriptive poem, ‘“‘ The Sea- 
sons, has a touching allusion to the well-known 


fact of sharks following the slave-ships, from an 


instinctive knowledge of the frequent prey thence 
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* Increasing still the sorrows of those storms, | 
His jaws terrific arm’d with three-fold fate, | 
Here dwells the direful shark. Lur’d by the scent - 
_ Of steaming crowds, of rank disease and death, 
Behold! he rushing cuts the briny flood, 
Swift as the gale can bear the ship along, 
_ And from the partners of that cruel trade, 

Which spoils unhappy Guinea of her sons, 
Demands his share of prgy, demands themselves. 
_ The stormy fates descend ; one death involves 
Tyrants and slaves : when straight their mangled limbs 
Crashing at once, he dyes the purple seas 
With gore, and riots in the vengeful meal.” 


Richard Savage, a poet, (born 1698, died 1743 ») 
warned the oppressors of Africans of a day of retri- 


bution, Having Public he thus: 
speaks :—_ 


“Let, by my specious name, no tyrants rhe 
And cry, while they enslave, they civilize. 
Know, Liberty and I are still the same, 
Congenial—ever mingling flame with flame. — 
Why must I Afric’s sable children see 
Vended for slaves, though born by nature free. 
The nameless tortures cruel minds invent, 
Those to subject, whom Nature equal meant. 
If these you dare, (although unjust success 
Empowers you now, unpunish’d, to oppress,) — 
Revolving empire you and yoursmay doom. 
(Rome all subdued, but Vandals vanquish’d Rome.) 
Yes—empire may revolt—give them the day, 
And yoke may yoke, and blood may blood repay. ' 


In a “System of the Laws of Scotland,” by 


Wallis, we have the following noble sentiments— 
_“ Neither men nor governments have a right to 
_ sell those of their: own species—men and their 


liberty are neither purchaseable nor —_. 
“ This is the law of nature, which is obligato 
all men, at all times, and in all places. ould 
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+) mot any of us who should be snatched by pirates 
- from his native land, think himself cruelly abused, 


and at all times entitled to be free ? ave not 
these unfortunate Africans, who meet with the 


“same a fate, the same right? Are they not 


men as well as we? And have they not the same 
sensibility ? Let us not, therefore, defend or sup- _ 
= an usage, which is contrary to all the laws of 
umanity.” 
Among all the advocates of the negro, none 
were more efficient than those who, having been in 


any way connected with the traffic, or with the 


colonies to which slaves were imported, came home 
and testified to facts of which they had been eye- 
witnesses. Such was the Rev. Griffith Hughes, a 
clergyman in Barbadoes, who, in 1750, published 
the Natural History of that island. In the course 
of his work he took an opportunity of laying open 
to the world the miserable situation of the poor 
Africans, and the waste of life, by hard labour and 
other cruel means; and he. had the generosity to 
vindicate their capacities from the charge of in- 
feriority, which their tyrants made a plea in justi- 
fication of their own wickedness in depriving them 
of the right of men. Hog 
Edmund Burke, an eminent politician, (born 
1730, died 1797,) in a work on the European set- 
tlements, which, though published anonymously, 
is universally attributed to him, complained that — 
the negroes endured a slavery more complete and 
intolerable than had been known in any time, or 
in any part of the world; and urged, by every 
motive of humanity, morality, and religion, that 
they should experience a different treatment. _ 
The poet Shenstone (born 1714, died 1763) 
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wrote one of his elegies expressly to discoun- 
tenance the slave-trade, of which the followin - 
an extract. He supposes the negro torn from 

native shore, and describes him as bleeding and 


weeping his sum of life away. 


“ On the wild heath, in mournful guise he pied) 
Ere the shrill boatswain gave the hateful sign, 
He dropt a tear unseen into the flood, _ | 
_ He stole one secret moment to repine. 


Why am I ravish’d from my native strand ? 
W hat savage race protects this impious gain ? 
Shall foreign plagues infest this teeming land, 
And more than sea-born monsters plough the main ? 


Here the dire locust’s horrid swarms prevail, _ . 
Here the blue asps with livid poison swell, 

Here the dry dypsa writhes his sinuous mail, 
Can we not here secure from envy dwell? 


When the grim lion urg’d his cruel chace, 
When the grim panther sought his midnight prey, 
W hat fate reserv’d me for this christian race, 
O race more polish’d, more severe oma they.” 


In the yeas ‘1755, Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, preached a sermon before the “ Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel,” in which he bore his 
testimony against the continuance of the slave-trade. 
_ John Dyer, a poet, (born 1700, died 1758,) in 
his principal poem, called “The Fleece,” expressed 
his sorrow on account of this barbarous trade, and 
his anticipation of a day of retributive justice on 
the perpetrators of so great an evil. 

In the year 1760 a pamphlet was ee 
called “ Two Dialogues on the Man Trade,” “{ 
John Philmore. The name probably was assumed, 
but the author argued with ability and neal on 


behalf of the race. 
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; Malachi Postlethwaite, a commercial writer, 
(born 1707, died 1767,) in a work entitled “A 
Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,” 
addressed. a number of pointed queries on the sub- 
ject of the slave-trade, tending to prove its im- 


policy, as well as injustice and inhumanity. 


Thomas Jeffery, in the year 1761, publichell 
an account of part of North America, in which he 
laid open the miserable condition of the 
in point of food, clothing, labour, and punish- 
ments; and appealed to the feelings commen 
humanity on their behalf. 

Two sentimental writers, whose works in 
neral are of a very objectionable tendency, took — 
decidedly the part of the oppressed Africans ; and 
from the pathetic, witty, sentimental manner 
in which they alluded to the subject, impressed it — 
on the minds of many who would not have listened 
to ment, and interested their feelings on be- 
half of the injured slaves. These were Jo isSéebde 
Rousseau, a native of Switzerland, born 1711, 


| ein and Lawrence Sterne, born 1713, died 


In 1766, Dr. Warburton, bishop of Gloucester 
— 1698, died 1779), preached before the So- 
we for the Propagation of the Gospel. In a 
manner he pleaded the cause of the injured 
‘Africans. From this appeal some —T have 


_ already been given. 


Thomas Day, (born 1748, died 1789, the well- 


_ known author of Sandford and Merton, and Little 


Jack,) in 1773 published a poem, entitled “‘ The 
Dying produced a considerable 
sensation ou the persecuted race. He 
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originally addressed to a friend ‘in America, with | 
the design of dissuading him from holding pro- 

in slaves. 

About the same time Dr. James Beattie, (born 

_ 1735, died 1803,) Professor of Moral Philosophy i in 
Mareschal College, Aberdeen, published “An Es- 
say on Truth,” which met with great acceptance 
and wide circulation. In this work the Doctor took 
an opportunity of vindicating the intellectual powers 
of the Africans, and of condemning their slavery 
as a barbarous piece of policy, and as inconsistent — 
With the free and gente 


nation. 
In 1774 John Wesley (born 1703, died 1790), — 
a celebrated divine and laborious preacher, founder — 
of the sect of methodists, which bears his name, 
published a work called “ Thoughts on Slavery.” 
e had been in America, and had seen and pitied 
dis hard condition of slaves, which led him thns to 
advocate their cause. Nor were his efforts on their 
behalf confined to this work alone. He had the 
the notice of his hearers, and especially of the 
- ministers in his connexion (see p. 190). 
_ In 1776, a History of Loango, and beher king- 
doms in ‘Africa, was brought out in Paris, by the 
Abbé Proyart. This work did ample} justice to the 
moral intellectual character of the native Afri- 
cans, and consequently refuted the vile calumnies 
which had been uttered against them. — 
- Dr. Adam Smith, (born 1723, died 1790,) author 
of several valuable and popular moral and political 
works, was distinguished as the negro’s advocate. 
In his “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” he held up 
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a degrading light. ‘ There is not a negro on the | 
coast of Africa, who does not, in this respect, pos-- 


sess a degree of magnanimity which the soul of 
his sordid master is too often scarcely capable of 


\ 

\ 


conceiving.” In 1776 he published his most cele- | 
brated work, entitled “ The Wealth of Nations,’’ 
in which he clearly proved that the employing of 


slaves was no less impolitic than inhuman, as the 


cost of slave-labour was much beyond that of free’ 


men, This was a forcible appeal to those with 
whom interest bore predominant.sway ; but selfish 
policy is always short-sighted ; and, perhaps, in no 
instance has a greater degree of infatuation pre- 


vailed, than in the wereny with which the ad- 


herents of slavery have clung to their system, 
against the most convincing proofs that they did 
so to their own injury. | | 

Another political writer who befriended the 
negro’s canse was Professor Millar (born 1736, 


died 1801). He wrote an Essay on the Origin of | 


Ranks, in which he explained the impolicy of 
slavery in general, its bad eflects upon industry, 
morals, and population. He ceed 

tem of agriculture adopted on our islands; how 
little pains were taken, and how few contrivances 
thought of to case the labourers there; and he 
especially wry out the inconsistency of a people 
boasting of their’ own freedom, yet reducing a great 
proportion of their fellow-men to the most cruel 
bondage. | | 


Dr. Robertson, (born 1721, died 1791,) an emi- 


nent historian, laid open many facts, relative both 
to the Indians and Africans, which tended much to 
condemn the practise of bringing men into bond- 
age. Mis principal works were, a History of 


the bad Ssys- 
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America, and History of Charles V. (Empe ror of 
Germany and King of Spain). In both > takes — 
every opportunity of proving that the trade was 
“no less repugnant to the feelings of humanity 


than to the principles of religion;” and in the — 


latter work he most clearly demonstrates the in- 


fluence of christianity, in gradually | 


slavery from the west of Europe in the twelft 

century, and thence argues the duty of modern 

christians to put a stop to the cruel trade. 
William Thomas Raynal, (born 1743, died 1796,) 


a French Abbé, ‘sabe a “ Political and Philoso- 


yhical Hi istory of the European Settlements in the 
<a Indies,” and several other works, in which 
e gave an account of the laws, government, and 
oe of Africa; its produce, the manners of the 
inhabitants, the slave-trade, &c.&c. He urged the 


_ duty of humanity to the slaves ; but, lest this should 


be construed into approbation of the system, before 
he quitted the subject, he proved its utter incon- 
sistency with sound policy, Justice, reason, hu- 


-manity, and religion. 


William Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle, (born 
1743, died 1805,) author of several valuable works, 


‘especially on Natural Theology, on the Evidences — 
of Christianity, on the History of St. Paul, and on 


the Elements of Moral and Political Economy. 


The last-mentioned work was published in 1785; 


in this he severely reprehended the African slave- 
trade, as in itself a gross violation of the law of 
nature, and attended with many aggravating cir- 
cumstances of cruelty. This work obtained, and 
has ever since maintained, an extensive circulation, 
not only in private libraries, but also in public. 
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‘academies ind universities, where there can be no 
doubt it produced a beneficial and extensive influ- 
ence on the minds of rising youth, 
_ Among those who by their works advocated the — 
cause of Africa, independently of any systematic — 
efforts to abolish the slave-trade, we must notice | 
Dr. Beilby Porteus, (born 1731, died 1809,) first — 
Bishop of Chester, and afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
don. In 1783, he preached’and published a ser- 
amon on behalf of the negroes, before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, which was | 
widely circulated, and tended much to excite a 
benevolent interest on behalf of that injured race. 
This pious and enlightened prelate never failed to 
aid the cause he had undertaken. His support, 
‘when the measure of abolition was brought before 
parliament, was uniform and important; and he — 
lived to see the happy termination of the contest 
in the abolition of the slave-trade. We shall have | 
repeated occasion to allude to the benevolent and 
indefatigable exertions of this excellent man, who 
claims a place both in our first and second class of 
In 1784, Dr. George Gregory, (born 1754, died 
1808, ) produced a volume of Essays, Historical and 
Moral. In these he took an opportunity of dis-— 


seminating a circumstantial knowledge of the slave-_ 


_ trade, and an equal abhorrence of it. By many _ 
weighty arguments he proved it to be an unmixed 
evil, whether regarded in a moral or political point | 
of view. He proposed, as a parliamentary mea- 
sure, the abolition both of the slave-trade and 
slavery itself, proving the advantage, both to Eng- 
land and her colonies, from such a measure, and 
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specified various articles in which a traffic with 
Africa might be substituted for that which he de- 
sired to suppress. 

In the same year Gilbert Wakefield (born 1756, 
died 1801) preached a powerful sermon at Rich- 
mond, in Surrey, exhibiting the dreadful injustice, 
cruelty, and inconsistency of the slave-trade, as 
practised by Britons, who boast of their liberty, 
and by christians, who profess a ripe of mercy, 
meekness, and love. 

Another able advocate of the negroes was James 
Ramsay (born 1733, died 1789).. He resided 
nineteen years i: the island of St. Christopher’s, 
where he held two rectories. There he had abun- 
dant opportunities of observing the treatment of 
the negroes, and had studied the laws relating to 
them. In 1781 he returned to England, and 
settled at Leston, in Kent. His West Indian re- 
collections, however, were ever present fo his mind, 
and he yielded to a sense of duty, gnd to the soli- 
citation of friends, in publishing “An Essay on 
the Treatment and Conversion of the African 
Slaves in the British Sugar Colonies.” Beside the 
general topics, as to the injustice, cruelty, and de- 
gradation to which the negroes were exposed, he 
dwelt much on the difficulty of instructing them — 
while in their oppressed condition, at the same 
time fully answering, from his own experience, vy 
objections their capability of receiving 
struction under ordinarily favourable circumstance 
He urged the advantage to the master’s interest in 
giving them freedom, and granti ng them other 
privileges, the religions in- 
struction. | 

Mr. avons : attempt to serve the. cause of his 
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| much injured fellow-creatures, exposed him to the 
| forfeiture of friendships contracted on the islands, 4 
much injury in his private property there, and 
sf | to the ill-will and persecution of many, whose sor- iy 
iq did interests led them to desire that all subjects 2 
a connected with slavery should be veiled over, or s 
touched with a very delicate hand. These incon- 
yeniences, however, were more than counter- 4 
balanced by the knowledge that this testimony of 4 
: an eye-witness attracted much attention, excited 3 

_ much conversation, and produced a considerable % 

impression on the subject. It was evident that he 

Englishmen could not much longer be kept in the a 

dark, and continue unwittingly to sanction the = 

| guilty oppression. It became necessary to do one . 

of three things: either to deny and disprove the 

statements which had been made as to the injustice 

| and cruelty of slavery; or, admitting the truth of Zi 

: these charges, to persist in what was avowedly 4 
i wrong, to resist the voice of conscience, to make 4 

; paramount the pleas of interest, and to forfeit all 4 

| claim to common humanity; or, to relinquish and 
hn oppose a system which, however rendered familiar as 

A by custom and endeared by interest, was manifestly 3 
A a transgression against God and man. On the a 
| _ appearance of Mr. Ramsay’s book, the first course q 
ire _ was adopted by several persons, who attempted to = 
! answer and refute the charges; few were at that # 
time hardy and shameless enough to admit the @ 

| guilt and yet avow themselves the advocates of the a 
practice; but in the first controversy ever entered 
ar into on this subject, truth was brought to light, and * 


a _ Spread the more widely by the very efforts to 
ie _ Oppose and suppress it; and thus the third class 
was daily multiplying among impartial, enlight- 
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ened, and conscientious persons. In addition to 
his first essay, Mr. Ramsay produced “ An Enquiry 
into the E ffects of the Abolition of the Slave-Trade ;” 4G 
«© A Reply to Personal Invectives and Objections ;” 
“© A Letter to James Tobin, Esq.;” “ Objections to 
the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, with Answers, 
aud an Examination of ‘ Harris's. Scriptural Re- 
searches on the Lawfulness of the Slave-Trade ;’ ” 
and “An Address on the proposed Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade.” From the time 
this good man took up the cause, he was incessantly 
engaged in it until his death, which, to all human 
appearance, was hastened by his exertions. Bat 
_ it was a noble cause in which he fell a martyr; 
and the good man died satisfied in having been 
instrumental in exciting an investigation of the 
subject, which, he felt fully convinced, must. in- 
-evitably lead to the total abolition of the slave- 
trade. 
"The African cause was materially by 
Captain J. S. Smith, of the Royal Navy, who 
came forward to corroborate the statements of Mr. 
Ramsay, when his character and reputation were 
attacked, and his statements denied. This circuin- 
stance induced Captain Smith to stand forth in a 
iioble cause, and in behalf of an injured character. 
He wrote to his friend, Mr. Hill, and gave him 
permission to publish his letter, full confirming 
the facts stated by Mr. Ramsay, of which Captain 
Smith had also been an eye-witness, but —_ 
had been so boldly denied. 

These were the persons who, in a greater or des. 
degree, maintained and diffused just and liberal 
sentinents on the subject of slavery, by which, in 
some their own conduct was regulated 
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in others, where they had no personal interest in 
the concern, their seutiments proved influential on 


those who had, and gradually prepared the way 
for actual and combined effort, in which some of 
the parties now introduced to the reader took a- 
distinguished and efficient part. | 


SECT. XVI.—STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM OF NE- 


GROES IN ENGLAND. 


Ir has been a general observation, that the 
greatest darkness immediately precedes sun-rise, 
and the excessive aboundings of misery and o 
pression are generally the precursors of relief and 


deliverance. It was so in the case of the oppressed 


Israelites in Egypt, and it was so in that of 
the oppressed Africans. It had been a common 
practice with planters, merchants, and others, resi- 
dent in the West Indies, when they occasionally 
came to England, to bring with them negro slaves 
to act as servants during their stay. It was per- 


_ fectly natural that persons thus circumstanced should 


compare their own condition of slavery and hard- 
ship with the freedom and comfort enjoyed b 

servants in England. Such a comparison red, 
of course; make them very unwilling to return to 
the islands, and in consequence many of them 


wise searched ‘for them, and, when found, the 
were seized and carried away by force. 


| 


ere was a notion prevalent, that such pro-— 


ceedings were not sanctioned by the English laws, 
but that all'persons who were baptized became 
free. The former idea was, after a long struggle, 


absconded. The masters advertised, or other- | 
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established: no— ‘English law did sanction the 
bringing of slaves into England; but the latter 
idea was unfounded: British liberty belongs to 


-mmen as men, not as professing christians. How- 


ever, while that sentiment prevailed, the negroes 
were anxious, as soon as they arrived in Engl ane, 
to obtain baptism, and, if possible, got such 

sons as godfathers, or witnesses of their beptam, 
as were likely to plead their cause, maintain their 
freedom, an resist any forcible attempt to send 
them out of the kingdom. As this resistance in- 
creased, the planters and others were greatly per- 
plexed, being unwilling to lose their slaves, and 
afraid to run the risk of either taking them away 
by force, or appealing to a public tribunal for a 
decision. They applied to he Attorney and So-— 
licitor-General for the time being, and obtained 
their opinion, that a slave coming from the West 
Indies to Great Britain or Troan, either with or 


_ without his master, did not become free, nor could 


baptism bestow freedom upon him, or in any way 


affect his temporal condition or his master’s right.* 
_ They also concluded that a master might legally 
. compel his slave to return to the plantations. 


This was in the year 1729. The planters and 
merchants, emboldened by this decision, of course 


made it as public as possible, and adopted every, 


means to render it effectual, The London papers 
abounded with advertisements of slaves who had 
absconded, with descriptions of their persons, and 
rewards offered for their apprehension; and some-— 


_ times they were advertised for sale by auction, 
either by themselves, or together with horses, | 


* True enough, because the master never had a right. ! 
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carriages,and harness. So totally unprotected were 
i they, that persons wholly unconnected decoyed or 
| seized thein in the streets, and sold them to captains 


of West India ships. Thus was England for a_ 
| time disgraced as the seat both of slavery and a 
slave-trade! It may just be remarked here, that 
there is nothing so barbarous and atrocious, but 
1 that human nature may be familiarized to it by 
habit and opportunity. It was indignantly denied 
by the advocates of slavery that negroes were kid- 
napped in Africa; but when human beings were a 
marketable commodity, they were kidnapped even 
in England. Another plea was, that the black- 
skinned negro was of an inferior race, upon the 
level with brutes; and that. to enslave him, was 
: not to enslave a man. But when kidnapping was — 
found to be a profitable trade, those who engaged 
in it scrupled not at the colour of skin, but often 
seized children or unwary persons of European 
birth and complexion, and consigned them to the 
same slavery as the negroes. Inthe family of the 
writer of these pages, a boy of nine or ten years old | 
was thus stolen and conveyed to Virginia, where | 
for many years, he worked as a slave, without the- 
means of informing his distressed family of his — 


— 


condition ; nor was this an uncommon case in those _ 


In the year 1765, an African slave, named Jo-— 

nathan Strong, was brought from Barbadoes by his — 

master, who treated him very cruelly, particularly — 

by beating his head with a pistol, which occasioned — 

: | the head to swell, and afterwards produced a dis-_ 
order in the eyes, and threatened blindness. 
this an and fever succeeded, and lameness 


ite beth his legs. In this deplorable condition he was 
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turned adrift by his cruel master. The poor des- 
titute creature was happily directed to Mr. William 
Sharp, a humane and benevolent surgeon, who | 


devoted a portion of his time to gratuitous attention __ 


on the diseased poor. | 
In process of time he was cured; but while at- 
tending on his medical benefactor, he was intro- | 


duced to one who was to become the instrument _ 


of imparting a yet more valuable and extended © 
benefit. Mr. Granville Sharp, (see p. 193,) was — 
brother to Mr. Sharp, the surgeon; and becoming — 
interested in the case of Strong, he supplied his 
wants, and on his recovery got him a situation in 
the family of an apothecary, to carry out medi- 
cines. hile thus employed, his old master hap-— 
pened to see him, and observing that he now 
appeared healthy and robust, determined to re- — 
possess him. heowiiaaian having found out his | 
residence, he employed two men to kidnap him; | 
one of them was keeper of the Poultry Compter, (a | 
prison so called), and the other an officer under © 
oe Lord Mayor, but neither had any legal warrant | 
for what the Y were doing. They sent for him, 
under some false pretext, to a public house, where 
they seized him and conveyed him to the Poultry _ 
Compter, and there he was sold by his master for | 
thirty pounds. In this distress Strong sent to 
those who had been his godfathers, and entreated 
their protection. They went to the prison, but | 
were refused admittance. He then sent to Mr. | 
Granville Sharp, who also went, but was refused 
access to the prisoner. He, however, insisted on 
seeing him, and charged the keeper of the prison _ 
at his peril to deliver him up, until he had been © 
carried before a magistrate. Mr. Sharp also waited 
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on the Lord Mayor, and obtained from hint 
appointment to hoes the case. At the time ap- 
pointed Mr. eg | attended, also a notary-public, 
and the captain of a ship which was to have con- 
veyed him to Jamaica. These were on behalf of 


the purchaser. After a long discussion, in which 
the opinion of the lawyers above-mentioned was 


pleaded in favour of the detention of Strong, Mr. 


Sharp made some observations on the case, by 


which the lawyers present were staggered, but on 


the whole seemed rather disposed to retain the 


prisoner; but the Lord Mayor discharged him, 


on account of his having been taken up without a 
warrant. But no sooner was the we African 
thus discharged, than the captain laid hol 


d on him, 
and said aloud, “ Then I seize you as my slave.” 
On this Mr. Sharp promptly laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the captain, and said to him, “ I charge 


_ you, in the name of the king, with an assault upon 
_ the person of Jonathan Strong, and all these are 


my witnesses.” At this charge, made in presence 


of the Lord Mayor and others, the captain was 
greatly intimidated, and, fearing a prosecution, let 
_ go his prisoner, who departed under the protection 


of Mr. Sharp. | 

_ This interesting case awakened the inquiries of 
Mr. Sharp to ascertain the law of the land on the 
subject. He applied to many lawyers for their 
opinions, among others, to the celebrated Judge 
Blackstone, but could not obtain satisfaction. In 
fact, the opinion already alluded to (p. 207) had 
been made so extensively known, and so widely 
acted upon, and was considered of such high au- 
thority, that few persons dared think for them- 
selves, so far as to question its correctness. Of 
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hat he 


was not likely to gain satisfactory ion from 


others, he determined to rely on hi 


English law, that he might be the better qualified 
to advocate the cause of the miserable people whose 
case had so powerfully excited his compassion. 


This was indeed an heroic sacrifice, and in due © 


time it met its reward. | 


In 1769 Mr. Sharp published the result of hig 
0) han in “A Representation of the Injustice” 
and dangerous Tendency of tolerating Slavery in” 
England.” In this work he clearly refuted the, 


long established opinion, producing against the 
decision of Lord Chief Justice Holt, many years 
before, that a slave on coming to England became 
free. He also refuted it from the ancient law of 
villeinage in England, and by the axiom of the 
British constitution “ That every man in England 
is free to sue for and defend his rights, and that 
force cannot be used without a legal process.” This 
valuable book was widely distributed, especially 
among the lawyers; thus awakening inquiry and 


extending knowledge on the subject, and affording. 


an opportunity of acknowledging or of refuting 
the doctrines it contained. | | 
While this work was in progress, other cases 


occurred of putting the law of the subject to a 


practical test. An African slave, named Hylas, 
prosecuted a person for having gy 8 his wife 
and sent her to the West Indies. The result of 


the trial was, that the offender was compelled to 


bring back the woman to her husband within a 


given time. In 1770, Thomas Lewis, an African, 
was seized by two watermen, in a dark night, and _ 
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industry, 
- and devote two or three years to the study of the 
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a dragged at lying in the Thames. There 
he was gag tied with a cord, and conveyed to 
| a ship bound for Jamaica, where he was to be sold 
as a slave. This base action took place near the 
garden of a humane lady, (Mrs. Banks, mother of 
| Sir Joseph Banks, the celebrated traveller and na- 
turalist.) Her servants, hearing the cries of the 
| unfortunate man, hastened to his assistance, but 
1 the boat was gone. On informing their mistress 
| of the circumstance, she sent for Mr. Sharp, who 
by this time was. generally known as the friend of 
the helpless Africans, and putting the cause into” 
t his hands, declared her willingness to bear the 
r expense of bringing the delinquents to justice. 
With great difficulty Mr. Sharp obtained legal 
authority for bringing back Lewis from Gravesend, 
just as the vessel was on the point of sailing. An ¥ 
action was then commenced against the person who " 
had employed the two watermen, who defended it 
on the plea that Lewis was his slave, and as such 
his property. It was decided that our law admits 
of no such property. It would be impossible to 
detail the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Sharp, or — 
the number of victims he rescued from the holds Ss | 
of vessels, and other places of confinement and ==] 
concealment, some when they were just on the 
| point of sailing, and when an hour or two would | 
have borne them for ever from the shores of liberty. | 
‘Sull, however, the mind of the good man was not — 
_rest. It was not enough for him, that many 
individual instances of rescue occurred. He was 
a anxious to have the question settled on the broad 
| _ ground, “ Whether a slave, by coming into Eng- 
land, became free?” An opportunity soon oc- 
curred of trying this great question. James So- 
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merset, an African slave, was brought to England 


by his master in 1769; some time afterwards he 


left his master, who took an opportunity of seizing 
him, and conveyed him on board a ship to be 


taken to Jamaica as a slave. In order to give 


time and opportunity fully to ascertain the law of 
the case, it was argued at three different sittings, 


in January, February, and May, 1772, and the 


opinion of the judges was taken upon the plead- 


ings. The great and glorious result of the trial 


was, “ THAT AS SOON AS ANY SLAVE SET HIS 
FOOT UPON ENGLISH TERRITORY HE BECAME 
FREE.” * What a triumph for the benevolent 
Sharp and other friends, who began to rally round 


. the standard of humanity! ‘The counsellors who 


leaded this cause were Davy, Glynn, Hargrave, 

ansfield, and Alleyne; and they deserve to be 
enrolled in the list of benefactors to the great 
cause, for by their arguments and eloquence, mul- 
titudes were enlightened and interested; but by 
the labours of Sharp they were instructed and 
benefited, and he must be regarded as the chief 
instrument in achieving this noble triumph. He 


too was but an instrument, Divine Providence was | 
the agent; and Sharp was among the first to say, | 


| 
Cowper, in the Task. | 
“ Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their lungs 
Imbibe our air, that moment they are free. | 
‘They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
_ That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, — 
And let it circulate through every vein | 
Of all yourempire. That where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 
Happily, this apostrophe is now realized. 
| 


, This decision is alluded to in those beautiful lines of | 
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« Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto th 
‘name give glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth s 
From this time the poor African ceased to be— 
hunted in our streets as a beast of prey; and our 
mupers were no longer polluted with advertisements 
fot the apprehensioh of men, whose only offence 


had been that of using their native right, and 


quitting the service of pe tags or for the sale 


of man as the property o 


his fellow-man, 
SECT, XVII.—PRELIMINARY STEPS TOWARDS THE 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


Lr is interesting to observe, that, in any pursuit, 
persons usually advance much further than they 
originally proposed. In the career of wickedness 


and cruelty, men perpetrate deeds of which they 


would formerly have said with indignation, “ Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do these things ?” 
is peculiarly applicable to the slave-trader and 
slave-owner. In the cause of humanity and bene- 
volence, advances equally unanticipated are made. | 
‘When Sharp had established the right of the negro | 
to freedom on British ground, he did not rest 
there, though that probably was all he at first — 
_ contemplated. Immediately after the decision in 
the case of Somerset, Mr. Sharp felt it his duty | 
to write to Lord North, then prime minister, warn- | 
ing him, in the most earnest manner, to abolish | 


_ immediately both the trade and the slavery of the — 


human in the British dominions, as 
wrreconcileable with ‘the principles of the Britis 
_ constitution, as well as of the christian religion. 


_ When great works are to be effected, the hand of. 
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Providence is strikingly displayed in the simul- 
taneous movement of persons and circumstances, 
which have no visible connexion with each other, 
but which remarkably coneur to bring about the 
object. The period of history at which we have 
now arrived, was distinguished by three features : 
First, active efforts succeeded to the mere exer- 
tion of influence and argument. Many attempts 
had been made, both in America and England, to 

_ prove the evils of slavery, and to induce persons 
to follow the dictates of justice and humanity, by — 
liberating their slaves—and many slaves had been 
so liberated ; but as far as we know, the exertions 
of Granville Sharp were the first directed to the 
object of compelling persons to relinquish their 
illegal hold of slaves. Secondly, this period was 
distinguished by a disposition manifested in dif- 
ferent parts to bring the subject before legislative 
bodies. And, thirdly, by a social disposition, 
those who had acted in an individual capacity, or 
at least had confined their exertions to a very 
small circle, were now disposed to unite in so- 
cieties, with all in different circles, denominations, 
and countries who had the same great end in view; 
and thus, as by the union of many streams, narrow 
and trivial in themselves, a confluence was formed; 
which gradually became powerful enough to bear 
down the mounds of oppression and slavery. 7 
While Granville Sharp was pqs. for the 
decision of the great question in England, the 
burgesses of Virginia, then under the dominion of _ 
the British government, were presenting a petition — 
to the king, beseeching him to enact such laws | 
might check that inhuman and impolitic traflic, 
—the slave trade; and it is remarkable that the . 
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refusal of the British government to permit the 
Virginians to exclude slaves from among them, by 
law, was-afterwards mentioned among the 
for separating from the mother country. 

- The Quakers had long endeavoured to diffuse, 


the subject, but now they were found forming 


promotion of the general design, especially in 
titions to the legislature. On occasion of a 


of the legislature. They expressed their 


and beneficent doctrines of the gespel. They 


tures, entitled to the natural rights of mankind, | 
were held as personal property in cruel bondage; 


might be restrained from exporting negroes, but | 
that the restriction might be universally extended, 
H@ and thus a stop be put to a traffic characterized 
rapine, oppression, and bloodshed. __ 

a _ This petition was presented b 
- who spoke very respectfully of 


the society, and 


this country many thousands of our fellow-crea-_ 


Friends addressed a petition, stating that they felt — 
it a religious duty to lay before parliament the 
suffering condition of the enslaved negroes, as a © 
subject loudly calling for the humane interposition __ 
regret 
that a nation, professing christianity, should so far — 
counteract the principles of humanity and justice, — 
as by their cruel treatment of that oppressed race, — 
_ to fill their minds with prejudices against the mild — 


- stated that, under the countenance of the laws of | 


| 

reasons | 
4 

| 

| 


among their own people only, just sentiments on 


themselves into societies with persons of all other | 
denominations, and co-operating with them in the 


_ brought into the House of Commons for certain | 
regulations in the African trade, the Society of | 


| 
| 


and petitioned that not only the African Company — : 


by 
Sir Cecil Wray, 
declared his hearty approbation of their petition, — 
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dnd his hope to see the day when nota slave should _ 
remain within the dominions of this realm. Lord © 
North seconded the motion, and concurred in the | 
petition, as that which commended itself to every — 
humane breast. This was the first petition ever 
presented for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
About the same time Anthony Benezet sent his 
letter to the Queen, (see p. 186), which was 
ciously received. The Society of Friends also 
published “ The Case of the Africans, respectfully 
addressed to the Legislature of Great Britain, by 
the People called Quakers.” This exposure of the 
horrors of slavery they reenned to the King, the 
~ Queen, the Prince of Wales, all the cabinet minis- 
ters, and every member of both houses of parlia- 
ment. The year following they received Bene- | 
zet’s Warning, &c. (see p. 184), which they im- — 
mediately distributed among public bodies, clergy- 
men and dissenting ministers of all denominations, 
justices of the peace, and particularly among the 
great schools of the kingdom, in the hope of im- _ 
buing the rising youth with a knowledge and de- _ 
testation of this cruel traffic. The schools of 
Westminster, Charter-house, St. Paul’s, Merchant | 
Tailors’, Eton, Winchester, and Harrow,, with 
many private academies, were visited by a deputa- 
tion from the society to present the book. Who 
shall say how many of the friends of humanity, 
who have at length carried the great cause tri- 
umphantly through both houses of parliament, 
derived from these communications their first 
thoughts and impressions on the subject? or who 
ean estimate the quantity of good or evil resulting 
from the admission of one good or bad book into a 
seminary of | 
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Hitherto, when “the Society” has been spoken 
of, it referred to the Friends as a religious body ; 
they had not hitherto formed themselves into a 
society for the specific object of promoting the 
abolition, but perceiving that the temper of the 


times was ripening towards that happy object, they 


resolved to unite themselves as labourers for its 
furtherance. The little band consisted, at first, of 
William Dillwyn (see p. 192), George Harrison, 
Samuel Hoare, Thos. Knowles, M.D., John Lloyd, | 
and Joseph Woods. Their first meeting was held 
July 7th, 1783, when they stated its objeet to be, 
“a consideration of the steps to be taken for the | 
liberation of negro slaves in the West Indies, and 
for the discouragement of the slave-trade on the > 
coast of Africa.” | | 
The mode they pursued was that of enlighten- 
ing the public mind. The members engaged 
themselves to collect such extracts, either in prose 


or verse, as were suitable and striking, and occa- 


sionally to write original articles, and procure their 
insertion in the public newspapers. In the course 


of the first year they had gained access to two © 


London, and seven or eight provincial papers, in 
different and distant parts of the kingdom. After- 
wards they began to print and distribute books at 
the expense of the association. The first was 
com by Joseph Woods, one of the committee, 
and entitled, “‘Thoughts on the Slavery of the 
Negroes... It was a judicious and well-timed 

publication, and proved highly useful. The next _ 
was a sermon by Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London | 
(see p. 202). The committee, having heard of | 
this sermon, deputed Mr. Hoare (one of their 
number) to obtain permission to publish it. This 
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Tedtoa correspondence with Mr. Ramsay (p. 203), 
through whose medium the bishop's consent was 
obtained. It was probably in consequence of these 


exertions, that coadjutors in adifferent line first came 


- forward. In 1785, the first petition was addressed 
to parliament for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
_ This was from the town of Bridgewater, in Somer- 
setshire, and drawn up at the suggestion of the 

Rev. George White, a clergyman, and Mr. John 
_ Chubb, forwarded by Mr. William Tucket, mayor 
of that town, and presented to parliament by the 

Hon. Aun Poulet and Alex. Hood, Esq., after- 
wards Lord Bridport, members for the town. The 
reader will be gratified by the insertion of this pe- 
tition, not only for the just and noble sentiments 

it breathes, but also as being the first ever 
sented on this subject. 


“« The humble petition of the inhabitants of 
| Bridgewater showeth, | 

“ That your petitioners, reflecting with the tule 
est sensibility on the deplorable condition of that 

of the human cies, the African n 

who, by the most flagitious means, are reduced to 
slavery and misery in the British colonies, beg 
leave to address this honourable house in their. 
behalf, and to express a .just abhorrence of a 
system of oppression, which no prospect of private 
gain, no consideration of public advantage, no plea 
of political expediency, can ——v justify or 
excuse. 

“That, satisfied as your petitioners are that this 
inhuman system meets with the general execration 
of seeilkiend, they flatter themselves that the day is 
_ not far distant when it will be universally abolished ; 
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and they most ardently hope to see a British par- 
liament, by the extinction of that sanguinary traffic, 
extend the blessings of liberty to millions beyond 


this realm, hold up to an enlightened world a glo- 


rious and merciful example, and stand foremost in 
the defence of the violated rights of human nature.” 


_ This petition was read, and ordered to lie on the 


table; but the gentlemen who presented it informed 
their constituents that “ there did not appear the 


least disposition to pay any further attention to it. 
Every one, almost, says that the abolition of the 
‘slave-trade must throw the West Indian islands 
into convulsions, and seon complete their utter 


ruin. Thus, they will not trust Providence for its 


tection in so pious an undertaking.” 
These gloomy forebodings and cold-hearted cal- 


culations would afford matter for a smile, if we 


could forget the apathy and selfishness which they 


_ involved, and the injustice and cruelty which they 


tolerated. 

Among the accessions to the little society was 
David Barclay (grandson to Barclay, who wrote 
an Apology for the Quakers). Having assisted at © 
one of their meetings, and warmly pleaded the 
duty of christians to free themselves from the sin 


_of enslaving their fellow-men, he was, a. few years 
afterwards, very unexpectedly called to ee the 


sincerity and strength of his or heand 


a brother, in consequence of a large debt due to them, 
became the proprietors of an estate in Jamaica, 
on which there were thirty-two slaves. These they 
generously and nobly emancipated, to the satisfac. 
tion of their own minds, to the honour of their | 
character, to the benefit of the public, and to the 
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happiness of the objects of their benevolence, } 
whose conduct, respectability, and comfort, proved 
an additional reward to their benefactors, for the. 
sacrifice they had made of interest to principle. 
Such conduct, like general consistency in profes- 
sors of religion, is an argument that infidelity it- 
_ self cannot withstand ; it lives, moves, acts, and | 
wears down opposition. | 
come now to the second of 
those who distinguished themselves in the arduous 
struggle for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
Dr. Peckard, Master of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and Vice-chancellor of that university, 
had early distinguished himself as a warm friend 
to civil and religious liberty. In a sermon before 
the university, he bore a solemn testimony against 
_ the slave-trade, as involving an aggravated degree ~ 
of individual and national guilt, which must be 
expected to draw down the heaviest judgments of 
-arighteous God, who had made of one blood all 
the sons of men, and had given to all an equal 
right to liberty. In 17865 it officially devolved on 
Dr. P. to appoint to the bachelors of arts in the 
university the subject for two prize essays. He 
took the opportunity of exciting inquiry and dis- 
- cussion on his favourite subject, and gave the 
theme, “Is it right to make slaves of others 
against their will?” This suggestion proved the 
occasion of calling out one of the most zealous, 
indefatigable, and successful labourers in the © 
cause—one of the very few with whom originated 
direct and systematic efforts for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, who lived to witness the yet more 
brilliant day of the abolition of slavery. Who, 
that knows any thing of the great conflict between 
| u3 | 
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righteousness and oppression that has agitated 


nearly the last half century, but anticipates the 
announcement of THOMAS CLARKSON ? — 

- At the time in question, Thomas Clarkson was 
of that standing and degree in the university that 
entitled him to compete for the prize ; and having 
already gained one the preceding year, it was ex- 


| poate that he should do so, otherwise he would: 


have been considered as declining from the honours 
already attained. Stimulated at first by youthful 
ambition for the attainment of literary distinction, 
the student applied himself to the acquisition of 
knowledge on the subject aggro which at that 
time was wholly new to him. Only a few weeks 
were allowed for the composition. He determined, 
however, to make the best use of his time, and of 


those sources of information to which he had 
access. Still he felt himself at a loss for materials, 


and probably almost despaired of obtaining all that 
was needful for the successful prosecution of his 
task, when he happened to meet with a newspaper 
advertisement of Benezet’s Historical Account of 
Guinea. Intent on the completion of his object, 
he could not rest satisfied with the uncertainty and 
delay of ordering the volume of a bookseller, but 
himself hastened to London to procure it; and his | 
Jabour was not in vain. In this precious book he 
found almost all he wanted ; not merely the author's — 
own observations and statements, but references — 
for authority to several other writers, especially 
Adamson, Moore, Smith, Barbot, and Bosman, 
Each of these persons had been long resident in 
Africa, or had frequently visited it; their opportu- 
nities of obtaining knowledge were unquestionable, 
and, having been concerned in the trade, it was 
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not likely that they would exaggerate statements 
which would criminate themselves. Besides, they 
had written at a time when the abolition had not 
~ even been thought of; they could, therefore, have no 
idea of either advancing or retarding that measure, 
and, having been dead many years, ‘their state- — 
ments must be regarded as impartial, with reference 
to the modern state of opinion; they had no in- 
terest to serve, no friend to conciliate, either among 
the supporters or the opposers of the abolition. 
Furnished with these important documents, the 
young aspirant commenced his work; but, instead 
of finding his mind at liberty to invent, pursue, 
and arrange arguments, as on an indifferent ques- — 
tion, and in an honourable contest for literary su- | 
-_periority, he was overwhelmed with gloom and dis- 
tress at the melancholy facts continually starting 
to his view. Days of anguish, and nights of rest- 


_ Jessness, were the result of his researches, which, 


however, he still pursued; but the prize which 
stimulated him, was exchanged. from academical 
honours, to the hope of being in some way useful to 
the oppressed. So thoroughly intent was he on 
the subject, that he constantly kept a light burning 
- in his room, in order that, if any valuable thought 
suggested itself to his mind, he might rise from 
his bed and preserve it, lest even a single argu- 
ment of importance should escape from his mind, 
and be lost to the great cause. The essay, when 
complete, was forwarded to the Vice-chancellor, 
and obtained the reward of merit. te first prize 
was adjudged to it. 
After having, according to custom, read his 
essay in the Senate-house at Cambridge, Mr. 
Clarkson returned to London, his mind still 
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- engrossed, and his feelings overwhelmed with the 
subject. Fain would he have persuaded himself 
that the statements in his own essay could not be 
true: the more, however, he reflected on the au- | 
thorities on which they were founded, the more he 
was constrained to give them credit. Coming in 
sight of Wadesmill, in Hertfordshire—for ever con- 
secrated be the spot, as the birth-place of a noble 
project !—he dismounted from his horse, and sat | 
down disconsolate on the turf by the road-side, 
holding his horse and pursuing his reflections. 
Surely it is not an irreverent application of scrip- 
ture to say, ‘‘ While he was musing the fire burned.” 
A thought came into his mind, suggested, we can- 
- not doubt, by Him, “from whom all holy desires, 
all just counsels, and all good works do proceed.” 
If the contents of the Essay are true, it is time 
that some person should see these calamities to 
their end. | | | 
Thus impressed and agitated in mind, he reached 
his home in London. This was in the summer of 
1785. During the ensuing months he was fre- 
quently the subject of similar impressions. The 
question would perpetually recur to his mind, 
“« Are these things true?” The answer instanta- 
neously and decidedly followed, “‘ They are,” and > 
the result still accompanied it, ‘Then surely 
some person should interfere.” He began to envy 
people of wealth, influence, and authority; those 
who had seats in parliament, or who shared in the 
government of the nation. But his benevolent 
impulse was of too genuine a kind to waste itself 
in fruitless wishes after unattainable means. In- 
stead of long sighing, “ Oh that I were in such | 
and my circumstances, what great things would 
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I perform!” he set himself to consider, “ In the 
circumstances in which J am placed, what is there 
that I can attempt?” Dear young people, learn 
from the example of Clarkson, and the ultimate 
success with which Heaven crowned his efforts; — 
when you see human wretchedness, ignorance, and 
vice, content not yourselves with unavailing tears, 
or splendid but unattainable projects of what might 
be done, if you possessed the five or the ten 
talents of your neighbour, but humbly and dili- 
gently set yourself about employing and improving 
the two or the one with which Providence has 
endowed you, and you will assuredly find that 
ability increases with exertion, and that the bless- 
ing of God is connected with the conscientious 
use of a little, and can render that eminently suc- 


_ cessful. The greatest benefactors of mankind have 


been those who faithfully employed their own 
talents, and filled their own sphere, leaving it to 
Infinite Wisdom to assign its limits. | ects 
_ With genuine humility, when Clarkson thought 
of himself, he shrunk at the idea of his own in- 
sufficiency. Was it possible, he thought, that a 
young man of only twenty-four years of 

could have such solid judgment and knowledge of 
men, manners, and things, as were requisite to 
qualify him to undertake a task of such magni- 


tude and importance? And with whom could he 


unite, or how obtain their co-operation? One 
thing at least was practicable, and that he im- 
- mediately resolved upon. He could translate his 
Latin Essay into English, and enlarge it with such 
matter as would be calculated to inform and in- © 
terest the public. He could see how this was 

received, and on the result ground any future and 
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more serious measures to produce the abolition of | 


the slave-trade. 


By the commencement of the following year a | 
had made considerable progress in the work, and 


wished to engage with some bookseller to publish 
it. He consulted one of the most eminent of his 
day, and was encouraged to expect, for an essay 
which had gained a university prize, a respectable 
circulation among persons of taste. But that was 
not what he wanted. He wished it to be widely 
circulated among practical common-sense people, 
who would not only commend the Essay, but 
think, and feel, and act with the author. Accord- 
ingly, he resolved on trying in another quarter, 
going past the Royal Exchange, met Mr. 
h Hancock, one of the Society of Quakers, 
‘between whose family and that of Clarkson an 
intimate friendship had long subsisted. It is sur- 
prising on how small a pivot turn events of the 
— im be ther these two indivi- 

uals shoul Sm their different ways along one 


street or another, and whether either should start _ 


half an hour later or earlier, might seem of very 
little consequence, but these seemingly trivial co- 
incidences are often made subservient to very im- 
portant and beneficial results, Clarkson was going 


to seek advice as to the publication of his essay, _ 
when his friend Hancock met him, and inquired | 
why he had not published it; stating that his own _ 
society had long, as a religious body, taken up the — 
question, and that some individuals among them | 
were wishing to find him out. What a relief to — 
hisanxiousmind! Hehad considered, with whom _ 


am Ito unite? How can I engage co-operation 


‘And here he found that kindred minds were 
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awakened to similar feelings and inquiries; and 
that their attention was directed to him as an agent 
in the cause of benevolence. 

The person to whom Mr. Hancock immediately 
introduced his friend was Mr. James Phillips, a 
bookseller, by whose conversation he was so much 
interested and encouraged, that, without further 
hesitation, he offered him the publication of his 
work ; thus was his immediate anxiety at once 
relieved, and his more general views promoted, as 
the circumstances of this interview led to the know- 
ledge of several persons who became most im- 
portant coadjutors in the cause. Shortly after- 
wards Clarkson was introduced to William Dill- 
-wyn, (see p. 192,) from whom he gathered many 
important facts, from his personal local knowledge 
both of the slave-trade and slavery, as existing in 
the United States of America. From him also 
he first heard with astonishment of the labours of | 
_ Granville Sharp, (see p. 193) of the writings of 
Ramsay, (p. 203,) and of the formation of societies, 


both im England and America, expressly for the 


purpose of enlightening the public mind on the | 
great subject; of the former of which Dillwyn was 
a leading member, and intimately acquainted wi 
the principal persons in the latter. 
His mind was overwhelmed with joy and wonder; 
he could not but discern the finger of Providence ; 
and justly indulged the hope that the day-star of 
African liberty was rising, and that he might be 
permitted to become an humble instrument in pro- 
moting it. Happy man! whose benevolent anti- 
cipations have been realised, and whose name will 
be held dear to unborn posterity as a highly ho. 
noured instrument—humble indeed—for Gabriel 
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would have felt himself unspeakably honoured to be 
employed—in effecting such a work as the libera- — 
tion of Africa. An intimate friendship was soon esta- _ 
blished with fellow-labourers in the glorious cause, | 
Granville Sharp, Ramsay, Richard Phillips, and — 
others, whose sympathy and co-operation were 
invaluable. In June, 1786, the was 

lished in English, and taking this by way of in- - 
troduction to the subject, the author diligently 

employed himself in obtaining as many coadjutors 


as possible in the great cause. 


Among his early and influential friends was Mr. 
Bemet Langton, a gentleman of family, fortune, 
learning, general worth, and extensive connexions. 
Most of the men of his day, celebrated for litera- 
ture or benevolence, were found in the circle of 
his friends; among others, Dr, Samuel Johnson, 
Jonas Hanway, the philanthropist, Edmund Burke, 
the statesman, vail Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
painter; all of whom, in some way or other, ex- 
pressed themselves friendly to the abolition of 
slavery. Mr. Langton was also well received at 
the court of George III., with whom he frequently | 
conversed; and he had numerous friends in both 
houses of parliament. On reading Clarkson's 
Essay his mind was much impressed, both with a 
sense of the sufferings of the injured Africans, and 
the crimes of their oppressors ; and though he was 
not at first sanguine in his hopes of success, con- 
sidering the vast numbers who were interested in | 
keeping up the trade, he engaged to do his utmost — 
m promoting a public inquiry into the subject; 
and he continued through life a zealous and active © 
coadjutor in the cause. ee 


Dr. Baker, a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
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land, in a part of the metropolis chiefly inhabited 
~ by persons of rank and fortune, and whose diligent 
and faithful labours gave him great weight i in- — 
fluence among them, on reading the essay, en- | 
gaged, from a sense of duty, to become in any — 
practicable way an instrument in exposing to the 
world such a complication of guilt and misery, - 
The exertions of this gentleman among his nu- 
merous congregation were highly important in 
raising up friends to the cause of the negro, 
The author having presented his work to Lord 
and Lady Scarsdale, they read it with deep atten- 
® tion and interest, and became desirous of assistin 
in so good a cause. Lord Scarsdale promised it: 
his support, if ever it came before the house of 
lords, and his lady engaged to use her influence 
in the private circle, although at the hazard of 
offending near and dear friends, who had interests 
in the West Indies. 
While thus exerting himself in engaging friends - 
to the cause, Clarkson visited Ramsay, (see p. 
203,) at Teston, in Kent. ‘These kindred spirits 
took sweet counsel together, and encouraged each 
other in their benevolent pursuit, by considerations 
that the work in which they wort was 
evidently in conformity with the views of Provi- 
dence; and that, by turning the public attention © 
to the subject, they might become the instruments | 
of carrying it on. Impressed as an eye-witness of 
the cruelties practised on Africans, say had 
long had their cause at heart; and having com- 
-municated his feelings to Sir Charles and Lady 
Middleton, laherwaals Lord and Lady Barham,) 
had been urged by them to undertake his work on 
behalf of the slaves. He had accordingly begun 
| x | 
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it, but somewhat discouraged by foreseeing the 
censure and abuse in which such a subject would 
needs involve the author from interested persons, 
he had desisted. He had, however, afterwards | 
resumed it, at the entreaty of Dr. Porteus. 
Thus was. Clarkson encouraged by the acces- 
sion of these influential friends, on whose sup- 
port in the good cause he justly calculated. He 
was immediately introduced to Sir Charles and 


Lady Middleton, and in conversation with them, - 
in the fulness of his feelings, he declared that 


he was willing to devote himself to the cause 
of the oppressed Africans. This pledge he after- 
wards seriously considered, together with the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, his own insufficient in- 


formation on the subject, the small number of © 


those on whose support and concurrence he could 


rely,* the need of considerable pecuniary funds to | 
support the undertaking, the relinquishment of all — 


his previous views and prospects in life, for he felt ~ 
_ that it would require the entire consecration of his — 
time, talents, and energies; and he considered, Am > 
I prepared to make the sacrifice? and is there 
sufficient prospect of success to warrant it? The 
result of his deliberations confirmed the pledge of 
his ardour. He concluded that there had never 
been a cause more important; never one in which 
so much human misery was heard to cry for redress; 


* As yet they only amounted to those names already men- 
tioned in connexion with his own, viz. two in the House of 
Lords, Dr. Porteus and Lord Scarsdale ; one in the House of 
Commons, Sir C. Middleton ; Dr. Baker and Mr. Langton, 
whose influence was most important ; Dillwyn and Ramsay, 
invaluable for local knowledge and immediate testimony ; 
Granville Sharp and the two Phillips’, for tried zeal and 
ardour in the cause; and the Quakers, as a religious body. 
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never one in which so much good mi ght be done, 


or in which the duty of christian clarity could be 
so extensively exercised; never one mure worthy 


of the devotion of a whole life towards it; and that 
if a man thought properly, he ought to rejoice to — 


have been called into existence, if he were only 


permitted to become an instrument in forwarding — 
any part of its progress. Animated by these just 


and noble sentiments, he resolved on every sacri- 


fice of personal interest and prospect required, and 
from a sense of duty, rather than a prospect of 


success, to devote himself to the work. From the 
moment of this decided resolution, he had more 


elevated and happy feelings than at any — 


period of his life. 
The work then to which he was 
to collect and diffuse authentic information on the 


subject of slavery, and especially the slave-trade 5 
te excite public feeling and the expression of that 


feeling ; and especially to induce members of par- 


liament to bring forward and support the cause of 
the injured Africans in the houses of legislature. 


He almost immediately left Teston, and returned 
to London to commence his operations; Sir 
Charles Middleton, as comptroller of the navy, 
having offered him free access to his office to 
examine and make extracts from naval journals or 


other papers, which might throw a light on the . 


traffic with Africa. 
Before we take leave of Teston, we may intro- 
duce a distinguished literary female, who through 


a long life was the zealous and efficient friend of 
the negroes. This was no other than the justly — 


celebrated Hannah More, who about this time was 
visiting Teston Park, and who thus incidentally 
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and familiarly describes the amiable Lady Mid- 
dleton. “Lady M. is made up of feeling and 
compassion ; her kindness, which you would think 
must needs be exhausted on negroes, extends to 
the sufferings of every animal; she never worked 
the woe of any living thing.” From the life and 


- correspondence of this excellent lady, (H. More,) 


recently published, we glean frequent expressions 


of her own ardent good will to the cause, and in- 


teresting allusions to the sentiments of her friends 
on the subject, as well as some touching and illus- 

On his return to London, Clarkson communi- 
cated his resolution to the little band already en- 
listed in the cause. He received from them every 
encouragement to expect support and success, | 
and was introduced to others who proved equally — 
zealous, especially Mr. Joseph Gurney Bevan and 
Mr. Samuel Hoare, who, together with Granville 
Sharp and others, had formed a committee for the 
black poor in London, and were sending them, | 
under the auspices of government, to form a free | 


settlement at Sierra Leone, in Africa. Repeated | 
_ meetings took place. It was agreed that all the 


remaining copies of the Essay on Slavery should 


be gratuitously distributed, chiefly among mem- 


bers of parliament; that the author should per- 


sonally wait on many of these gentlemen, and that 


he should be continually endeavouring to exten 


his own knowledge, that he might be enabled t 
answer the various objections with which the cau 
would be assailed. At one of these meetings, Mr. 
Joseph Gurney Bevan very justly and honourably 


appealed to the gentlemen present, that the gener- — 


ous and disinterested author, who was devoting - 
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whole time and energies to the cause, ought at 
least to be secured from loss in the distribution of 
his book. This suggestion was readily acceded to, 

and the books were immediately purchased by 
subscription, and placed at his disposal for dis- 
tribution. Yet, that his feelings might not be 
wounded by the idea of any supposed gain in the 
transaction, no more than the cost price was paid. 


It now became his task, from day to day, to dis-— | 


tribute and engage friends in distributing the work ; 
in this, each of the friends already named, and 
several new ones, Jent themselves as cheerful and 
zealous coadjutors in the cause, either as con- 
veying the book, or introducing the author to 
members of parliament and other influential bes 
sons. | 

Dr. Porteus, hate Bishop of Chester, was now 
made Bishop of London. On this, his intimate 
friend, Miss Hannah More, thus wrote—“I am 
sure you rejoiced with me on the removal of our 
excellent friend to the see of London. 1 rejoice 
for many reasons, but for none more than that 
his ecclesiastical jurisdiction extending to the 
West Indies will make him of infinite usefulness 


in the great project I have so much at heart—the © 
roject of abolishing the slave-trade in Africa. 


his most important cause has v — much occu- 
e young gen- 


pied my thoughts this summer. 
tleman, who has embarked in it with the zeal of | 
an apostle, has been much with me, and engaged 
_ all my little interest and all my affections in it. 


| 


It is to be brought before parliament in the 


spring. Above one hundred members have promised — 
their votes. Mw dear friend, be sure to canvas | 
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everybody who has a heart. It is a subject too 
ample for a letter, and 1 shall have a great deal to 
say to you when we meet. To my feelings it is_ 
the most interesting subject that ever was 
in the annals of humanity.” 

This letter somewhat anticipates the narrative, 
but is inserted here on account of its connexion 
with the removal of Dr. Porteus to the see of 
London. 

The knowledge which Clarkson -hitherto pos-. 
sessed had been principally acquired. by reading. 
He now felt anxious to obtain information on the 
subject from the testimony of persons who were 
engaged in it. . With this view he visited vessels 
on the Thames, accustomed to trade to Africa ; 
from these he procured specimens of the natural 
productions of the country, and also of manufac- _ 
tured goods. The richness and excellence of the _ 
former convinced him that the land contained © 
‘abundant resources for the supply of its inhabi- 
tants, and also for carrying on a profitable com- 
merce; and the skill and ingenuity manifested in 
the latter, at once refuted the base pretext of those 
who justified their conduct by condemning the © 
African to slavery, as on a level with the brute — 


_ creation. These agreeable discoveries encouraged — 


- 


and animated him in the midst of his "2 tg to 
hope that success would result, and the injured . 


of his species. His next visit was of an equally | 
‘stimulating, but of an incomparably less agreeable’ 
-hature—it was to a SLAVE-VESSEL. The sight 
of this horrible receptacle of human misery filled 
with oly and The rooms 
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below, the grating above, the barricado across, and 
the explanation of their uses, so distressed him, 
that he could not endure to go over them lei- 
surely, but hurried away to sigh in secret over the 
cruelty and the misery of man. Clarkson, how- 
ever, was not one of the sort to substitute feeling 
for action, or to’ turn away sickened at the sight 
of an object of wretchedness, when he ought to 
attempt to relieve it. No, at whatever sacrifice of 
personal feeling, he took every opportunity of 
gaining knowledge and applying it to peene. 
purposes. | 
He was now continually on the watch to fall in — 
with persons who had been to Africa, especially | 
such as had not been interested, or were not now 
interested, in the slave-trade. Among those to 

; whom he early ined access, and from whom he 

Y derived important information, he mentions Ge- 

: neral Rooke and Lieut. Dalrymple of the army; 
Captain Fiddes, of the enginéers; Mr. Nisbett, a 
surgeon; Mr. Devaynes, who was then in parlia- | 
ment, and the Rev. Mr. Newton, an eminent cler- | 

- gyman, who had formerly been engaged in the 

_silave-trade, and had himself been in slavery among _ 
the Moors. 
After every conversation, Mr. Clarkson accus- 
tomed himself to preserve the particulars in writing ; 
thus things gradually unfolded themselves to him, 
~ and he found T stock of knowledge daily on the 


increase, 

In visiting members of parliament, though many 
professed themselves friendly, Mr. C. remarked 
that this arose rather from the momentary impulse 
of a feeling heart, while listening to his statements, 
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than from any settled knowledge and habitual con-_ 
viction of the evils of the slave-trade, Hence he— 
could not greatly rely on their reas but there 
were two classes of persons of whom he justly 
formed a higher opinion—those whose minds 
had been already directed to the subject; and those 
who were disposed to question the truth of his 
statements, but, on a candid inquiry, being con- 
vineed of their truth, espoused the cause on con- 
viction. Of the first class was Sir Richard Hill, 
brother of the late venerable Rowland Hill,) who | 
ecidedly embraced the cause at the first inter- _ 


view; and of the latter was Mr. Powys, afterwards 


Lord Lilford, who doubted some of the facts men- 
tioned in Mr. Clarkson’s book, from a belief that 
human nature was not capable of rising to such a 
pitch of wickedness. In particular he questioned 
the statement that 132 slaves had been thrown alive 
into the sea to defraud the underwriters (see p. 129). 


‘Mr. Clarkson immediately procured from Granville 


Sharp -the full notes of the trial, which could not 


but establish the mind of the inquirer in the facts | | ; 
of the case; and it was readily admitted that if © 


this were true, nothing could be related of the 
slave-trade so horrible as to surpass belief. In 
consequence Mr. Powys, from a mere genera] well- 
Wisher to the cause, became an active distributer of _ 
We come now to a most important introduction. — 
In the course of visits to members of parhament, | 
Clarkson called on “that young gentleman,” — 


alluded to in the letter of Hannah More (see p. — 
233). This was no other than WILLIAM WIL- | 


BERFORC EX, whose subsequent life was devoted | 
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to the cause of liberty, whose dying moments 
were cheered by its triumphs, and whose name will 
be immortalized in connexion with its history. On 
the first interview Mr. Wilberforce frankly stated, 
that the subject had often employed his shoughts, 
and was near his heart. Having read the book, 
he desired another interview with the author, and 
expressed a wish to be made acquainted with the - 
authorities for the assertions made. This was done 
to his entire satisfaction. He, however, inquired 
whether these things could be corroborated b any 
other evidence. Mr. Clarkson then refe him. 
to Mr. Newton, Mr. Nisbett, and several others, — 
_with all of whom he conversed, making memoranda — 
of their conversation, which he afterwards showed — 
to Mr. Clarkson. In allusion to this, or to some © 
subsequent, and perhaps more public investigation, _ 
Mr. Newton thus wrote to Mrs. Hannah More :— © 
« My account of the slave-trade has the merit of | 
being true. I am not afraid of being solidly con- — 
oo. by any or all who are retained by interest — 
lead on the other side. Some of my friends — 
wish I had said more, but I think I have said — 
enough. Those who, admitting that my testimony 
is worthy of credit, are not meter by what I 


have offered, would hardly be ed by a 


folio filled with particular details ‘of, and 
oppression. What may be done just now I know 
not, but I think this infamous traffic cannot last 
long, at least this is my hope. But after the 
period of investigation, should it still be persevered — 
in, I think it will constitute a national sin, and of | 
a very deep dye. I should tremble for the conse- — 
quences ; for, whatever politicians may think, I | 
assuredly se: there is a righteous udge who 
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governs the earth. He calls upon us to redress 
the injured, and should we perseveringly refuse, I 
cannot doubt but He will plead the cause Him- 

The heart of Wilberforce was already entirely 
engaged in the cause. He admired the disin-— 
terested zeal of Clarkson, and desired him fre- 
quently to call and acquaint him, from time to 
time, with his progress, and promised all the 


assistance in his power in the prosecution of the 


important object. | 
It is an interesting fact, in the history of this 

christian statesman, that his benevolent inquiries 
on the subject of African oppression, as a question 
of humanity and politics, introduced him to the 
acquaintance of the Rev. John Newton, and, sub- 
sequently, to that of the Rev. Thos. Scott, (the | 


commentator,) both of which connexions were — 


eminently blessed in establishing and maturing — 
From the deep and persevering interest with 
which Wilberforce pursued the subject of the 


_ slave-trade, enlarged hopes were entertained that 


it might soon be brought forward as a subject of 


_ parliamentary inquiry. In order to engage the 


attention of members of parliament to the subject, 
and to carry on the general design, the formation 
of a more regular society was contemplated, which 
should include all those who had long before asso- 
ciated themselves and laboured in the cause, with 
the addition of many new friends. The attention 
of Clarkson was at this time chiefly directed to 
information, on which might 
be groun iamen and general 8. 
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to the Custom-House in London, where he gained 
much valuable information; and, in order to es- 
tablish the fact of the great mortality among 
seamen employed in the slave-trade, he obtained 


copies of the muster-rolls, from the Custom-House 


at Liverpool, fora given time. In searching _ 


he was assisted by his friend, Richard Phi ps. 
They looked over them together, commencing — 
their nightly toil at nine o’clock each evening, | 


and pursuing it till one, two, or three o'clock in 


the morning. When their eyes were inflamed, or — 


they suffered from extreme wéariness, they relieved 


themselves by walking a few minutes in Lincoln’s © 


Inn, (where Phillips resided,) still conversing on 
the theme of their intense interest, and soon re- 
turned to their labours. The result of this inves- 


tigation was, that more than half the seamen who 
went out with slave-ships never returned, and that | 


at least one-fifth were known to have perished. 


Another subject of inquiry, was the condition © 
of the slaves in the West Indies. By authentic — 
documents, procured from the proprietors them- | 
selves, it appeared that, where the slaves were — 
treated with humanity and prudence, the popula- | 
tion so greatly increased, as to supersede all ne- | 
cessity of fresh importations. The infrequency 
of these instances, and the vast depopulation on — 
the whole of the slave colonies, affectingly implied — 


the degree of cruelty and hardships by which the 
natura] tendency to increase was counteracted. 
Every investigation tended to accumulate proof 


_ upon proof that “ Providence, in ordaining laws > 


- for the agency of man, had never made that to be 
wise which was criminal, and that the slave-trade — 


was as impolitic as it was unjust and inhuman.” 
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Clarkson was now holding frequent intercourse 
Mr. Wilberforce, and reporting to him the 


tii result of his inquiries. At length occasional meet- 
‘ings were held at the house of that gentleman, 
{ : chiefly with a view of bringing together members 
oy of parliament to converse on the subject. 
| At the first meeting, Mr. Clarkson read an 


account of the result of his inquiries, with obser- 
rations calculated to throw light on the general 
question, when objections and inquiries were started 
of ind canvassed. Great usefulness attended these 
meetings, in attracting the attention of some who 
before been indifferent, and in establishin 
| and expanding the views of others already we 
Matters seemed to be attaining a maturity for 
bringing forward the agro in parliament. A 
party was formed at the house of Mr. Langton, | 
a p. 228,) consisting of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Clarkson, Sir Charles Middleton, Mr. Hawkins 
Browne, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr, Boswell. 
After dinner, the subject of the slave-trade was 
purposely introduced. Much information was 


elicited, and much interest excited. The party | f 
‘unanimously agreed in unqualified disapprobation | 
b of the odious traffic, and that no argument of = 
policy or expediency ought to have the least 7@F 
- weight against the claims of justice and humanity. 74 

“Rather,” it was justly exclaimed, “let Liverpool* 


e and the islands be swallowed up in the sea, than 
_ this monstrous system of iniquity be carried on.” 
When all appeared deeply interested in the cause, 


| 
‘* The town of Liverpool was deeply interested in the = 
continuance of the traffic. | | 
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the host (Mr. Langton) proposed to Mr. Wilber- 
force that he should bring forward the measure in 
parliament. To this he agreed, when he should 
be better prepared for the task, and provided no 
fitter person could be found. Immediately the 
long-contemplated society was formed, May 22, 
1787. Its committee comprehended all the names 
of those who had united themselves in the cause 


four years before, (see p. 218,) with the exception 


of Dr. Knowles, who was then dying, but who, 
having heard of the meeting, sent them an exhor- 
tation to persevere. To these were added the 
names of Granville Sharpe, Thomas Clarkson, 
Richard Phillips, John Barton, Joseph Hooper, 
James Phillips, a Philip Sansom. | The duties 
devolving on them were those of procuring and 
publishing evidence and information that might 
tend to the abolition of the slave-trade, and direct- 
ing the application of funds collected for that 
object. With the exception of Sharp, Clarkson, 
and Sansom, all the members of this committee _ 
were of the Society of Quakers. It is an act of _ 
justice to that benevolent body to perpetuate its 
honour in standing foremost in this work of peace 
and love, and in setting an example which chris- 
tians of other denominations were not backward 
to follow. The society numbered in its lists all 
those whose names have already been mentioned 
as favourable to the cause, with daily augmenta- 
tions in consequence of the diffusion of knowledge 
on the subject; and a friendly intercourse was 


© inaintained with societies in America, having the 
‘same grand object in view. | 
_ Before we enter on the active exertions of this 
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that celebrates 
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! newly-formed society, we may remark, that chris- 
whatever age, climate, or country, in whatever 4 
| rank. of society, with whatever advantages of lite- 4 
. sion in minor particulars, it has uni im- E 
i mands of God, and good-will towards men; it has —_ 
reprove and condemn every deviation from doing 
it has also formed a delightful bond of union, by i 
Churchmen, Methodists and issenters, would E 
not have come so as fellow-christians, 
centre of benevolence; but the spirit 
| “glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and #¢§ 
to men,” is near a-kin to chet which 
“Grace be with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity!” 
, or the burs a voleano, but rather by patient = 
efbrts, carried en by a long succession 
i of labourers, like the daily removing small heaps ‘ 
 @f sand a mountain, or like the continual 
dropping of water upon stone; scarcely any visible ¥ 


One thing more ought not to be overlooked, and 
that is a principle well understood in our 
ies—the division of labour. If only 
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REFLECTIONS. 
: p sustained the head of Exertion un 7 
Aw it. 3 
4 
1 needle is to be made, one person cuts th 4 
. lengths, another tempers it, a third work: 3 
z a fourth sharpens the point, a fifth polish« : 
q produced in a given time, than if each : 
: The same principle to work: ; 
4 
: severally as He will of ability, property, or 
4 and placed him in an ed sphere, i 
| an assigned portion of ; let each de 4 
4 can, and what he ought, and the several 4 
4 be found to fit into one complete whole 4 
greatest work will be quietly accomplishec 
remarks cannot have escaped the attent : 
in passing over pages. He 
4 served, with pleasing interest, the trave ] 
4 
proprietor 
Tope: ty, as 
‘ to result: the eye, the head, the 
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hand, the foot, all going to form one well | com- 


_pacted and efficient body, and not one “re 


or env ying another. 


SECT. XVIIIL.—ACTIVE MEASURES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE- 
| TRADE. | 


One of the first measures adopted by the now 
organised society was, the publication of “A Sum- 
mary View of the Slave-Trade, and the probable 
Consequences of its Abolition,” by Clarkson; a— 
work more suited for extensive distribution than 
his original and larger publication. Shortly after- 


wards, a splendid poem on the subject was pub-— 


lished by Mr. Reites, of Liverpool, with a preface 
by Dr. Currie, of the same town. It was entitled, 


“The wrongs of Africa.” The work was highly ! 


calculated to awaken kindly feelings towards the 
oppressed Africans, and the profits were generously 
presented to the committee, for the purpose of en- 


_abling them to pursue the objects of the institution. 


It was also peculiarly encouraging to find friends to 
the cause raised up in a quarter where nothing 
was expected but opposition. 
' The next important measure was that of request- 
ing the indefatigable Clarkson to undertake a jour- 
ney to Bristol, Liverpool, Lancaster, and other 
places, in order to obtain farther information from 
sources, which, there was every redson to believe, — 
would be closed by interested men, as soon as ever 
it was publicly understood that a parliamentary | 
iry was to be instituted. 
his journey was commenced under circum. 


. Stances of discouragement ; for, when Clarkson 
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took his leave of Wilberforce, he was confined to 
his bed by severe and threatening illness. Sir 
Richard Hill and others were sitting by his bed- 
side. After conversing, as well as he could in his 
weak state, he held out his hand and wished him 
success; but his circumstances naturally cast a 
shade of dejection over the mind of Clarkson. It 
appeared to him that, in this case, as it often is in 
that of other earthly things, scarcely was the trea- 
sure possessed, ere it was to be taken away, It 
| pleased God, however, to dispel these gloomy 
: , and to spare the valuable life of Wilberforce 
for many years of efficient labour in the noble 
cause he had espoused. Clarkson proceeded on 
| his journey on horseback, partly with a view to 
 __ health, and partly to secure to himself time for 
|) uninterrupted reflection. On approaching the city 
of Bristol, he felt somewhat dismayed at the per- 
secution which probably awaited him, when it 
should be found that he came to attack a Afra a 
branch of commerce and source of wealth in that 
city. He wisely, however, turned rather to a 
consideration of the peculiar need in which he 
would stand of extraordinary courage, activity, — 
perseverance, watchfulness, and consistency of 
conduct. He doubtless raised his heart in suppli- 
cation that he might be “‘ strengthened with strength 
‘in his soul,” and he entered the city with an un- 
daunted spirit and firm determination that no — | 
labour should make him shrink, nor danger, nor | : 
even persecution, deter him from his pursuit. 
His first introduction in Bristol was to one who 
had been engaged in the slave-trade, and well 
_ knew the nature and practices of it. Being now 
under the influetice of religious sates cia he was 


>| 
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deeply afflicted in mind on account of ever having 


been thus concerned, and—gladly embraced the 
opportunity of rendering any information which 
mnight tend to promote the abolition of this nefarious © 
traffic. To several others, chiefly Quakers, Clark- — 
son was introduced, and derived from all of them © 
assistance in the promotion of his immediate | 
object. These introductions led to the cultiva-— 
tion of friendships which tended to cheer his 
mind under future labours. At Bristol he em- 
ployed himself in collecting specimens of African 
productions, with a view to forming a cabinet or — 
collection, and in gaining information respecting | 
the procuring, transporting, and treatment of 

slaves; the loss of seamen in the slave-trade, and_ 
the commodities in which an equally profitable | 
and less criminal traffic might be carried on with 
Africa. In a word, his object was to acquire data, 


upon which the friends of abolition in parliament 


might ground their arguments in its favour, and 
persons having a knowledge of circumstances, who 
would come Lewin to be examined as evidences 
before parliament. 
- It would be painfully interesting, did space 
admit, to trace the wearying, self-denying, heart- 
sickening labours, of this indefatigable philanthro- 
pist, and the deeds and scenes of horror which he 
rought to light; but it is not necessary. Suffice 
it to say, that they fully established such facts as 
loudly called for the interference of parliament, to 
put a stop to so great a national evil, particularly 


the bad usage of seamen engaged in the service, 
and the great mortality among them, and the 


treacheries and cruelties used in procuring and 
transporting slaves. | ae 
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As soon as the West-Indian and African mer- 
chants discovered’ the object of Clarkson’s visit, 
they began to calumniate his conduct and motives, 
| ere threw every possible difficulty in the way of 
his gaining access to persons who could furnish 
him with information. Almost all, of whom he 
inquired, had been warned against him ; some had. 
been bribed, and others intimidated from ies 
their evidence, and some were secretly convey 
away. He, however, met with friends who de- | 
fended his character, and forwarded his views: 
In addition to those already mentioned, were Dr. 
Camplin and the venerable Dean Tucker; also 
Mr. Henry Sulgar, a minister of the gospel, be- 
longing to the Moravia Society in Bristol. He 
furnished authentic documents of some most im- 
portant and horrible facts, as to the treachery 
practised in obtaining slaves. The members of 
the Society of Friends were indefatigable in find- 
ing out persons from whom evidence might be_ 
obtained; and so ardent was Clarkson in the 
attainment of his object, that he “regretted the 
approach of night, which suspended his work, and. 
welcomed that of morning, which restored him to 
it.” When weary, he was refreshed by the 
thought of what he was doing, and when discon- 
solate, was comforted by it. He lived in hope 
that every day’s labour would furnish him with 
knowledge which would bring the evil nearer to 
its end; and under these feelings he worked on, 
regarding neither danger nor trouble. 
From Bristol he went to Bridgewater, to pas 
- with those who, by the petition already men- 
tioned, (p. 219,) had proved themselves friends 
to the a i to promote the sending another, 
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and then returned to Bristol to pursue his werk. 
He attempted to gain information from old cap- 
tains, who had made their fortune in the trade, 
inviting them either to disprove or confirm the 
statements which had been made as to the atro- 
cities of the slave-trade; but nothing could bring © 
them forward; and if they met him in the street, 
they shunned him as if he had been a mad dog. 
Persons concerned in the trade, who had yet their 
fortunes to make, were not likely to espouse the 
cause of humanity to the detriment of their own 
interest. Owners of vessels forbad their people 
all intercourse with Clarkson; and though there 
were many whose necessities drove them to that 
horrible service for a livelihood, and who would 
have been glad to forsake it and testify against it, — 
they could not be induced to come forward with- 


- gut such a remuneration or security as would have 


~ amounted to bribery, and invalidated their testi- 


4 


It is not wonderful that the effects of such in- 
cessant labour, excitement, exposure to weather, 
and disregard to personal comfort, should agitate 
and derange the bodily frame, and impair the 
general health: relaxation became indispensably 

- necessary, and Clarkson accompanied a friend to 
. Monmouth, Determining, however, that even 
this short parenthesis in his labours should not 
be wholly lost- to the cause, he solicited and 
obtained an interview with Dr. Davis, a clergy-— 
man there; and having communicated to him > 
much information, and replied to many judicious 
questions and difficulties which he proposed, he 
left him convinced both of the injustice and 
Impolicy of the trade, and engaged to use his 
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influence with the inhabitants in promoting a 

petition for its abolition. 
On his return to Bristol, he met the pleasing 
intelligence that his friends had procured for him | 
‘an interview with Mr. Alexander Falconbridge, 
who had been four voyages to Africa, as a surgeon 
‘on board slave-vessels. This gentleman had now 
done with the trade, and was willing, without any 
reserve, to expose the cruelties which he had 
witnessed in it. His most affecting details laid 
open every part of the horrible system, with this 
additional voucher for their moderation as well as 
credibility, that many of his observations had been 
made under a captain whom he highly respected, 
and who was remarkable for his kind usage of the | 
slaves. Yet were his accounts such as to extort 
the exclamation, “ If these things are done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” and, 
“If this is the best of a slave-passage, how shall 
imagination paint the worst?” | | 
The facts stated by Mr. Falconbridge, bore 
upon the several particulars which it was desirable 
to establish. Some of them were corroborated by 
the testimony of another individual, who had been 
engaged in the same vessel, and had witnessed the — 
saine scenes ; but neither party knew of the other 
- having communicated with Mr. Clarkson on the 
subject, nor did he himself know of their having 
had any connexion, until, by the coincidence of 
— facts, he was led to inquire into the matter, and 
found that Mr, Arnold (the other witness) had 
been mate in the same vessel in which Mr. Fal- | 
conbridge had been surgeon. On the whole, this 
gentleman’s testimony was, perhaps, as important 

as that of any one individual whatever, and its 
| | | | 
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value was enhanced by his perfect willingness to 
say all he knew upon the subject, either in public 

or private, pe left the trade on principle, and — 
being desirous o 

an honest man could do towards abolishing it. 

The joy of Clarkson, on this valuable accession, 


doing all that the testimony of 


may be better imagined than described. 


_ During his stay in Bristol, he was instrumental 
in rescuing some seamen who had been enticed 


on board slave-ships, and who, having been em- 


ployed in the trade, gave testimony to its atroci- 


ties, and by their means was directed to persons 
who could confirm their evidence, and some who 
had actually suffered, and bore indisputable marks 
of the barbarous usage they had sustained in that 
horrid service. Having, as he judged, collected 
all the evidence which Bristol would afford, the 


laborious apostle of abolition prepared. for his 


departure. He first arranged with the proprietor 
of the Bath Journal (Mr. Cruthwell, whose name 
the ge still bears) for the insertion of articles 
on the slave-trade, and, to the honour of that 


gentleman be it recorded, that from that day for- — 


ward he never ceased to defend the righteous 
cause, and forbore to make any charge for inser- 


tions on the subject, considering all he did asa 
~ duty to humanity, or as the mite of charity on 
behalf of a poor and oppressed people. The next 


object was, to attempt the formation of a com- 
mittee in Bristol, in order to a petition to par- 


liament from that city. Many friends were now 


found to stand by the cause. The Quakers, to a 
man, were strenuous in its support. Dr. Camplin, 


a clergyman of the establishment, with several of. 
_ his friends; and Mr. Hughes, at that time pastor of a 
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Liverpool, accompani 


_ public mind, and preparing the people to petition 
parliament, when the season should arrive that’ 
__ would render that measure proper. At Worcester, 


| coApsuTors. | 251 | 
aptist church, and tutor of a Baptist academy, 
| + aude more extensively known as the origi- 

; read and for many years the secretary, of that.  _ 
noble institution, the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety) were anxious and ready to serve it: besides 
several private gentlemen of high respectability — 
and influence. Clarkson then informed the com- 
mittee in London of his and proceeded 
by Mr. Falconbridge. 
On their way thither they visited Gloucester, com- 
municated with the Rev. Dean Tucker, and gained 
an introduction to the benevolent Robert Raikes, 
founder of Sunday-schools, and proprietor of the — 
newspaper in that city. A man of his benevolent 
character could not but feel pleasure in serving so 
noble a cause. He engaged to insert communica- 
tions in his paper without charge, and in other ways 
to promote the cause, especially by informing the 


Clarkson was introduced, by a friend named 
_Rivington, to the mayor, the editor of the paper, 
and several others, and received similar encou- 
ragement. At Chester, as the bishop was absent, 
and he knew no other person, he introduced him- 
self to a Mr. Cowdray, editor of the Chester paper, 
who was greatly rejoiced to find that such a mea- 
sure as the abolition of the slave-trade was in con- 
templation. He freely offered to communicate 
information in his paper without any remunera- 
tion; and, being so mear Liverpool, the great 
strong-hold of slavery, engaged further to watch, 
and. meet any attack that might be made by in- 
terested persons This engagement he fulfilled 
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tion of procuring a set of the different iron instru-— 
Mhents used im the horrid traffic, and which were 
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with honourable vigilance and fidelity; sind when 


he afterwards removed to Manchester, to establish 
a paper there, he continued to manifest the same 
friendly disposition towards the cause. 

At Liverpool our indefatigable labourer pursued 


‘the same kind of i — as he had done at Bristol, 


and was encouraged| by similar countenance and 
kindness to bear up against similar opposition and 
obloquy. His early friends in this important 
Ties were William Rathbone and Isaac Hadwen, 


of the Society of Friends, and three who had 
avowed themselves as friends of abolition by their — 


several literary productions—Mr. Roscve, author 


of the poem entitled, The Wrongs of Africa; Dr. 


Currie, who wrote the preface to that poem; and 
Mr. Edward Rushton, who had been an officer in 
a slave-ship, but had lost his sight, and had also 


decome an enemy to the trade. He had published 


a poem entitled, “‘ West-Indian Eclogues,” with a 
view of making the public better acquainted with 
the evils of the. slave-trade, and of exciting an | 
indignation against it. Each of these had 

lished his work before any public effort had Er 
made in the great cause, and without knowing that — 
any such efforts were intended; and they were 
prepared to enter with friendly feeling and active 
co-operation into the views of other friends to the 


cause. 
In addition to the specimens of African produce 


er manufacture, with which he considerably aug- 


mented his interesting collection, and important 


facts mim to establish the impolicy of the 
larkson had the melancholy satisfac- 
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common! y exhibited in a shop window—a decided 
proof that such articles were in use, for where there 
is no consumption there is no market. _ 
At Liverpool, Mr. Clarkson fell in with several 
persons who were, or had been, engaged in the 
traffic. Some of these were friendly, and others 
hostile, to his views on the subject of abolition. 
He was placed in some rather awkward posi- 
tions, and in some that were alarming, by oe 
thrown in company with those who had been 
ties concerned in the acts of cruelty which he had 
been instrumental in exposing. At a public din- 
ner-table he was frequently assailed by those who 
endeavoured to bring both his statements and his 
motives into contempt, and who would frequently © 
challenge him, whether he had ever been to the 
coast of Africa, and seen the practices against — 
which he declaimed. On these occasions he found 
it no small advantage to have Mr. Falconbridge 
sitting by, who would promptly reply—“ But I 
have been there; I know all your proceedings © 
there, and that these statements are true.” There 
were generally several disinterested persons pre-— 
sent, who were uniformly convinced by what they 
saw and heard, and some of them became warm 
friends to the cause of abolition. Such, however, 
was the tide of interested feeling against the mea- | 
sure, that many persons who could have given 
important nthe were deterred from doing so ; 
some who were fully alive to the horrors of the 
trade, and stdin that it should continue, in 
private encouraged and urged forward the cham- 
ore of abolition, dared not venture pub- 
icly to espouse the cause, from an apprehension of 
viatence houses or their persons; and it 
Z. | | 
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| Binns, a physician, belonging to the Society 
Friends, 


ty, and 
aided Clarkson in promoting 
_ violent was the hostility against Mr. Clarkson, 


MEASURES. 


was near falling into a mischievous 
as a subscriber to the Aboli- 


and he being. suspected of having 
that object. So 


received anonymous letters, entreati 


+y 
necessary - 


who was a stout athletic man, and 


a 
i“ of his — 
him to leave verpoo nimediatei\ 
“a never leave it alive. He found it a 
caution never to go out unaccomp. 
a¢@ well He was one day on the pier-head, 
a looking at some small boats; on turning to de- 
Va part, he observed eight or nine persons making @ 
ag towards him; he was then only eight or nine @& 
le yards from the precipice of the pier. He ex- — 
these persons would have parted, and suf- 
ai him to pass through, but instead of that, — 
awn they closed upon him and bore ‘him back. -He 
ny) was within a yard of the precipice before he per- __ 
aa ceived his danger, and then was awakened to it — 
by observing two men who had ine 
Hit sulted him at the public dinner, and one, of whose —_ 
Ail guilt as a murderer, Clarkson was in possession of 
i : his sense of danger, he rushed forward, broke the __ 
‘al without blows, imprecations, abuse. Aftera 
a short visit to Lancaster, where the trade appeared 
Dif to be on the decline, he fe pr mann to return to 
~ London. In taking leave Liverpool, Mr. Clark. 
3 son raises an honest tribute to worth of his 
friend, William Rathbone, who died soon after-. 


unfrequently the companion of humility, It was | 


so in this instance : he had always the courage to | 


do what was right, however it might resist the 


_ customs or the. prejudices of men. In his own — 


on this subject more publicly ; 
was: found: among his 
ertisement in. the 


axticle to be sold for the use of a slave ship, | 4 
was evidently his 
Lizerpool ers, stating the ground of his refusal — 
a to farnis any thing for this traffic upon christian : 
On arriving at Manchester, Clarkson was wel- 
i comed by three gentlemen, him; but 
life,——Messrs, Walker, Cooper, and Bayley: From 
them he learnt, with joy and surprise, that the ‘ 
: cause was = much more rapidly than he q 
| had any idea of. A lively interest was didtiting E 
) left London. Perhaps the remark may not be : 
, like novel reading, is a great consumer of time, 1 
and often a dangerous snare, leading persons to r 
excess, both in the time and feeling bestowed upon ; 
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loud talkers, but seldom great doers, in any work 
that requires real persevering labour. The gen- 
tlemen above-mentioned introduced Mr. Clarkson 


to a fourth, named Phillips. They conversed at 


first about the information elicited on his journey ; 


but in a little time, understanding that he had 


been educated as a clergyman, they urged him to 


deliver a sermon, on the following day, on the 
glave-trade. After considerable hesitation as to 


the hastiness of the summons, and as to the pro- 
priety of introducing into the pulpit a subject in 
some degree political, he was induced to comply, 
from a conviction that the slave-trade being a 
mass of crimes, an effort to get rid of it was a 
christian’s duty, and might be urged on the most 


sacred principles. He preached from Exod. xxiii. 


9, “ Thou shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye 


_know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were 


strangers in the land of Egypt.” | 
From Manchester Mr. Clarkson proceeded 


- Derbyshire, to spend a day with lord Scarsdale, 


the earliest noble friend of abolition, to inform him 
of the progress made, and to show him the col- 


—Jection of African productions. There he learnt 


of a new coadjutor, the Rev. John. Toogoods of 
Keinton, in Dorsetshire, who had addressed several 


letters on the subject, through provincial ss, 
which means a considerable effect h 
_ produced in that county. Thus it appeared that 
the holy flame was spreading and bursting forth in 


new directions. At Birmingham, Mr. Clarkson 
was introduced to two brothers of Mr. Lloyd, a 
member of their committee, and had the pleasure | 
to find that they, in conjunction with Mr. Russell, 
had been endeavouring to excite the attention of 
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the inhabitants, and that a spirit of liv ely zeal in 


the cause was beginning to discover itself there, | 


He next returned to Bristol, where he was called to 


endure most exciting, anxious, perilous, exhaust- 
ing, and finally unsuccessful labours, in prose- 
cuting the chief mate of a slave-trader, for the 
murder of one of his seamen. There was the 
fullest evidence of his guilt, but two most im- 


portant witnesses were bought off, and sent out of 


the way, and two others did not arrive till a few 
hours too late: the murderer, therefore, was dis- 


charged by proclamation. It could but be hoped | 
that this very narrow escape might prove the 


means of leading the offender to penitence. The 
cause of abolition was also pa advanced by 

the facts brought \to light by ‘he diligent j inquiries 
of Clarkson, although in no one instance the of- 
fenders were brought to legal punishment. The 


public knew the horrible crimes that had been 


perpetrated, and knew that the guilty parties de- 
served to suffer; but what was of far more im- 
portance, they knew also, and were more and more — 
established i in the conviction, that the guilty system 
ought to be put an end to, which gave occasion to 
such atrocities, 
_ After suffering at Bristol from a fever, brought 
on by excessive labour, anxiety, and exposure, 
Mr. Clarkson returned to London, to report to the 
committee the progress he had made, and to bring» 


- out a second edition of his Essay, with the addi- 


tion of such facts as had come to his knowledge 
on his recent tour. During his absence the com- 
mittee had been watchful and laborious. It was 
owing to their exertions, in diffusing knowledge, 


_ that the public spirit had been roused, which he | 
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had observed with so much delight in Manchester 
and other places. They had issued circular let- 


ters, announcing the formation and objects of the 
society, and had, in consequence, received expres- 
sions of approbation and concurrence, both from 


- public bodies and individuals. The Quakers, as 
feligious -body, publicly expressed their plea- 
sure and thankfulness that the cause was now © 
taken up by persons not of theircommunion. The 


General Baptists came next. The Rev. Dan. 
‘Taylor and Stephen Lowdell attended as a depu- 
tation from the annual meeting of that religious 


body, to inform the committee that those whom 


they represented approved their proceedings, and 
would countenance the object of their institution. | 
The first individual who addressed the com- — 


mittee was Mr. William Smith, for many years 


M.P. for Norwich, and one who was a steady 
friend to the cause, and devoted much time 


and attention to its promotion.* He expressed 


a lively pleasure in finding persons associated 


in the support of a cause in which he him- 


‘self had taken a deep interest. He suggested 


_ useful hints, promised co-operation, and exhorted 
them not to despair or be discouraged, even 
though their first attempt should prove unsuc- 
cessful. This is a most important lesson, and 
_which all must learn who hope successfully to. 
prosecute any great cause. We too often see 
_ persons of great ardour at first setting out, who, 
exercised with disappointment, discouragement, 


or delay, soon become weary and faint in their 


- minds, and desert a cause which, by perseverance, 


* Mr. Smith died in 1835. 
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might have ultimately proved successful. 
severance is essential to greatness of character and 
to successful enterprise. 

The committee now established a system of 
correspondence with .the societies in America, by 
means of William Dillwyn, and with Mr. Ram- 
say, (p. 203). Each member of the committee 
was (lesired to bring in a list of persons known to 
him as friendly to the cause, and from their 
judgment and weight of character fit to recom- 
mend it. The result proved that they had friends 
in no less than thirty-nine counties; each of | 
whom would prove like a link in the chain which 
conducts the electric fluid. By their means, each 
being furnished with the circulars of the society 
and summary views, a knowledge of the institu- 
tion was soon widely diffused. ‘In consequence of 
the increase of business occasioned by this cor- 
respondence, the names of Robert Barclay, John 
Vickriss Taylor, and Josiah Wedgewood, were 
added to the committee. 
ie correspondence soon elicited very import- 
ant communications. Among the first was a letter 
from Brissot, a Frenchman, who, with his friend 
-Claviere, (both of whom suffered during the revo- 
lutionary troubles in France,) desired to be asso- 
ciated in “ this heavenly work,” offering to trans- 
late and distribute such works as might be trans- 
mitted to them by the committee, and to appoint 
bankers in Paris, who might receive subscriptions 
and transmit them to London for the good of the 
common cause. They hoped also, as an interest 
in the subject should spread, a committee might 
be formed in Paris, to endeavour to secure the 
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attainment of the same object from the govern- 
ment of France. The committee recommended 
the latter object, and declined accepting foreign 

uniary assistance, not doubting but the ge- 
nerosity of their own nation would furnish sufficient 
funds. | | 
_ A letter was also received from the Rev. John 
Wesley, (see p. 199.) His enlightened mind 
perceived that the design of the society, while it 


would destroy the slave-trade, would strike at the | 


root of slavery also. He warned them of great 
difficulties and opposition, engaged to do all in 
his power to promote their cause among his friends _ 
in England and Ireland, and concluded by com- 
mending them to HIM who was able to c 

them through all difficulties, and support them 
under al] discouragements. 
_ Mr. Leigh, a clergyman in Norfolk, offered his — 
services in that large county; and Granville Sharp © 
was appointed chairman of the committee, an 
honour most justly deserved, but from which he 
modestly shrunk. His labours were performed 
under a sense of christian duty, he therefore con- 
sidered that he had done nothing extraordinary to — 
merit such a distinction. ‘“ He sought not honour 
from men;” but honour, which, like the shadow, 
flees from those who pursue, followed him who 
attempted to flee from it, and he who humbled 


himself was justly exalted. 


The committee now adopted a characteristic 
seal, representing a negro in chains, with one 
knee on the ground, and both hands lifted up to 


heaven, surrounded with the motto, as if spoken 


by himself, “Am 1 not a man and a brother ?” 
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ACCESSIONS. | 
This was afterwards multiplied in various forms, 
and contributed, in no small degree, to promote a 
feeling of warm interest on behalf of injured 
Africa. 
Among the new friends who responded to the 
extended appeals of the society, were Dr. Price, a 
celebrated political and moral writer; and minister 
of a dissenting congregation at Hackney ; ; John 
Kerrich, Esq. of Harleston, Suffolk; and Joshua 
Grigby, Esq. of Drinkston, Norfolk ; each tendering 
their service for their respective counties. Also 
Major Cartwright, and the Rev. John Charles- 
worth, engaged together in the cause in the county 
of N ottingham. The Rev. R. B. Nicholls, Dean of 
Middleham, in Yorkshire, who was a native of the 
West Indies, and had travelled on the continent of | 
-America, addréssed a letter to the committee, con- 
taining much valuable information, which he of- 
fered as his mite towards the cause, and as an — 
encouragement to them to persevere. He proved 
_ that if the slave-trade were abolished, and the slaves 
humanely treated, the natural increase of popula- 
tion would be fully adequate to the cultivation of 
the soil, without any fresh supplies from Africa. 
In proof of this he instanced two estates, the one, 
requiring continual supplies of new slaves, in con- 
‘sequence of the severe and crue] usage adopted 
upon it; the other, in consequence of a system 
Oo kindness, overflowing with labourers, so that it 
almost peopled~another estate. This letter was 
deemed of so much importance, especially as it 
was the result of local knowledge, that the com- 
mittee requested permission to print it, which was 
readily granted. — 
About this time a any interest in the abolition 
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q what later a similar spirit was in ‘ 
= 3 
S a zealous favourer of the cause; as was.also Dr. ; 
whs succeeded Dr. Horne in the bishopne,of — 
at | a literary gentleman of i 
ay Suffolk 
| | * Author of “An for the ”? in answer to 
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“ 


represen 
(see p.'235) felt it his duty to write 
on the African Slave-Trade.” This tract, as well as 


ted. “About the same time Mr. Newton _ 


all the other works referred to within the last few 


About this time a ease occurred, whisk 


‘to the cause of freedom, and*which — 
in its favour. Two 


negro, 

merchantmen from the wreck: of a S 

When the ‘ship was lying in the river T | 

to give up. to 

Sharp caused a writ of habeas — 


corpus to be served upon them, and ‘soon after had 
the satisfaction of that they were delivered — 


years: later, notwithstanding the settlement of the 
question by law, that negro 
England is ftee;*some persons were 
those whom they’ 


t to as servants, 
to: return’as slaves. 


the’ last instance of — 
: the kind is one mentioned-by Mrs. Hannah More. | 
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_ of Bristol, during church time, the congregations 
- were surprised last Sunday with the bell of a 
public crier in the streets, It was so unusual a 
sound on that day, that the people were alarmed 
in the churches. They found that the bellman 
was crying a reward of a guinea to any one who 
would produce a poor negro girl, who had run 
- away because she would not return to one of those 
~ trafficking islands whither her master was resolved 
to send her. To my great grief and indignation, 
poor trembling wretch was dragged out from 
tte th age the top of a house, where she had hid 
herself, and forced on board ship. Alas! I did 


not know it till too late, or I would have run the 
risk of buying her, and made you and the rest of 
my humane, I had almost said human, friends 


help ime out, if the cost had been considerable.” — 


Among the overturés of good-will and assistance, 


received by the society at this time, were the follow- 


ing:—from Archdeacon Plymley, (afterwards Cor-_ 


|  bett,) proposing a petition to parliament from the 


clergy of the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, | 
who were anxious to espouse the measure; from 

Archdeacon Paley, containing his sentiments on a— 
plan for the abolition of the slave-trade, and manu- 
mission of the slaves in the West-India islands ; 


from Dr. Sharp, Prebendary of Durham; and Dr. 


Woodward, — of Cloyne, in Ireland: also 
from the celebrated French Marquis, De la Fayette, 


_ who proposed attempting the establishment of a_ 
_ society in France, which should unite with that in. 


England, and expressing the hope that if France 
and England were united in this humane and 
christian work, the other European nations might 
be induced to follow their example. Various other 
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correspondents, in different parts of. England, 
announced that public meetings had been held, 
and petitions agreed on in their several districts. 
A strong feeling on the subject was now widely 
_ diffused. The wrongs of Africa formed a pretty 
general topic of conversation in most circles, 
Thirty-five petitions had been delivered to the — 
House of Commons, and others were on their way 
to the House. 

_ The general state of public feeling had excited 
the attention of government; and the king, by an 
order of council, dated Feb. 11, 1788, directed 
that a committee of privy council should take into 
consideration the African slave-trade, with its 
effects and consequences, in Africa, in the colo- 
nies-and settlements, and on the general commerce 
of this kingdom. 

-Mr. Wilberfosce, whose attention had been given 
to this great subject, as far as his health would 
admit, received notice of this order of council, but 


‘ __ was too ill personally to take any measures con- 


cerning it. He therefore requested Mr. Clarkson 
immediately to repair to London, and collect such — 
-, evidence as it might be deemed eligible to present 
when the council sat. 
> The first important matter which engaged the 
attention of Clarkson, was an interview with that 
statesman, Mr. Pitt, procured by means of 
. Wilberforce. The subject appeared to be | 
new to the statesman: he had entered very little — 
into it, and expressed his doubts on many orem 
of the omen of the statements laid 


him. Especially he was at a loss to conceive how _ 


private interest should fail to restrain a master 
from 1 injuring his slave, as it would restrain a man 
2A 
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with Mr. (afterwards lord) Grenville, whom he 
found already well di towards 
. having a warm feeling on behalf of the injured 
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_ from injuring a horse or an ox, whose inj would 


usage of sailors in this trade; and a third, was 
that of the rich productions of Africa, and 
genius and abilities of the people. On each of 
satis inquiri ier. next day was 
ap A w = took his books, papers, and 
African productions. Mr. Pitt with great patience 
examined the copies of the muster rolls, where he 


found the name of every seaman, his former abode __ 
-or service, the time of his entry, and what had 


become of him, either by death, discharge, or de- 
sertion. Having accurately gone over more than 
a hundred pages, he expressed his surprise at the __ 
great pains that had been taken in this branch of | 
the inquiry, and confessed, with some emotion, that _ 
his doubts were wholly removed. He was equally | 
astonished at the various beautiful woods and 
other productions of Africa; but most of all at 
the manufactures of the natives, in cotton, leather, 


gold, and iron. These he handled and examined _ 
again and again. Many sublime thoughts seemed a 


to rush in upon him, some of which he o 
with observations becoming a great and dignified 


mind, and was evidently much im in favour 


ef abolition. Mr. Clarkson also had an interview | 


cause; 


Africans, and evipuet to have his feelings and 
reasonings confirmed, which the evidence laid 


- before him could not fail to effect. A report hav- 
ing gone abroad that only persons interested in 
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the council on behalf of the committee should be 
heard. It was, however, matter of regret and 
prehension, that though specimens and authe 
_ official documents were possessed in abundance, to 


_ prove many important ts, but few li 
nesses could be prevailed. upon t 


their d regret. that a things sho = 
All on whom they could ch hing depend were -— 
Mr. Ramsay, (see p. 203,) Mr. H. Gaudy, Mr. 
Falconbridge, Mr. Newton, and the Dean. of 
Middieham. One, of whom much had been 

hoped, and who had 


now actually came u 
the slave-trade ! e wrote & flatterin 
Clarkson, full of high rng 
force of his ts, and the justice and 
pro oi of his sentiments; but, he had found 
» to differ on some 
eins, and be hed therefore the leas 
cular yielded to the call of becomin 
gate, though he would gladly have decli ed the 
office, if he could have done it with propriety. - 
*“* Occasion !” Yes, no doubt he found peti 
occasion that Balaam did to go with the 
of Midian. Oh, the instability and inconsistency 
of man, when strong interest pulls against 
principle! It is not worth while to preserve the 
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names or arguments of those who appeared before | 
the privy council to deny or explain away the : 
evils of a system which they were interested in Mi 
maintaining. They positively denied that kid- — 
napping took place, or that wars were excited for 
the purpose of obtaining slaves, They professed 
that the sluves were either made prisoners in just | 
war, or condemned for their crimes; and that 
slavery in most instances was a rescue from im- 
mediate death; and not only so, but a removal to | 
a far more eligible and comfortable situation than | 
they had ever known before. These impudent 7 
assertions produced a considerable effect on the 
minds of some of the council, and were industri- = 
ously spread among the public, in orderto weaken = 
the credit of the society and the interest in the 
cause, 
A good and great mind may for a time be 
warped by plausible ; thus many 
for a time were prejudiced against the cause ; but 
the elasticity of such a mind will recover itself as 
‘soon as the unnatural pressure is taken off. 
‘Those who had been staggered and prejudiced by | 
these hostile statements, on more mature consi: — 
deration found in them such a discrepancy with | 
the professed principles of those who made them, 
as cast a shade of suspicion and invalidity over — 
the whole. To give but one example: they pro-— 
fessed to be actuated by principles of humanity in — 
buying and rescuing those who were about to be 
put to death, but admitted that they rejected all 
such as were not likely to suit their purpose, and— 
_ left them to their hard fate. These humane cap-— 
_ tains and slave-dealers having made their selection, 
had actually stood by and seen the “refuse” | 
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SPAARMAN AND WADSTROM. 


hurled down a rock! ' Mr. Falconbridge and 
others were then introduced to bear their testi- 
mony, and about the same time a most important | 
accession of strength was providentially and un-— 
r. Andrew Spaarman, professor of physic, in- 
spector of the museum of the Royal Academy at 
Stockholm, and Mr, C. B. Wadstrom, chief di- | 
rector of the assay office there, had been sent to 
Africa, by the oan of Sweden, to make discoveries 
in botany, mineralogy, and other departments of 
science. They had visited the countries borderi 
on the river Me and had now just eiend 
in London, which they visited on their way home. 
By meuns of Mr, George Harrison, one of the 
- committee, Mr. Clarkson was introduced to them, © 
and soon found that they were in possession of 
invaluable information. They gave him many 
beautiful specimens of African produce, and showed 
him their journals, which they had kept regularly _ 
from day to day, and had minuted a number of | 
circumstances bearing upon the slave-trade, and 
even had made drawings on the subject. From 
_ these gentlemen he derived more accurate and 
satisfactory knowledge of African manners and 
customs shen from all others whom he had yet 


. geen. He was therefore anxious to take them 


before the council, which was granted; and their 


> evidence was the more unexceptionable, not only 


from the public and royal sanction given to their 
names and their mission, but also from the object 
of that mission having been wholl y unconnected 
with the slave-trade, and the certainty that they 
could have no interest to serve in giving evidence 
either on one side or the other. bo 
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digression, for a hint to young persons to cultivate 
habit 


| Dr. Spaarman, being about to leave London, 


was examined first. His evidence went to show 


that the natives of Africa lived in a fruitful luxu- 
riant country, which supplied all their wants; and 
that they would be a happy people if it were not 
for the existence of the slave-trade. He also in- 
stanced wars, which he knew to have been made 
by the Moors upon the negroes, at the instigation. 
of the white traders, solely for the purpose of 
getting slaves. He had also seen the unhappy 
captives brought in; had witnessed their sufferings 


 @nd the agonies of separation. He had seen the 


king of Barbesin send out parties, and saw them 
return with slaves; and he knew that this was 
done at the instigation of white traders, and that 
they made the king intoxicated in order to gain 
his consent. Many other instances of treachery 
and cruelty he distinctly stated, which fully cor- 
roborated all p vious accounts of the enormities 
connected with the slave-trade. One moment's 


of correctly observing, carefully remem- 
bering, exactly noting down, and distinctly re- 
lating, interesting facts which pass under their 
observation. Such a habit will greatly facilitate 


“their own acquisition of knowledge, and will attach 
-_ eredit and value to their.testimony, which at some 


time or other may be of essential service to their 
fellow-creatures. If Dr. Spaarman’s memorandum 


book had been as loose, disorderly, confused, and 


deficient as those which some young ladies could 
produce, his évidence would scarcely have been 
admitted before a British council. But so im- 


portant were his statements, and so clear his docu- 


ments, that they turned the tide in favour of the 
‘society. 
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Meanwhile petitions were flowing in from vari-— 
ous parts of the kingdom. One hundred and three 
were presented in one session, including one from 
_ the city of London, and one from each of the 
Universities. The established church, in several 
dioceses, and the Pare and other dissenters, as 
separate religious bodies, joined with one voice in 
the call of humanity. New friends were springing 
up in different parts of the country; and where 
one or two humble labourers had long’ been en- 
- deavouring to promote the object on a small scale, 
_ they were encouraged by the accession of persons 
of rank, talent, and influence.- society was 
established in Paris, of which the learned Marquis 
de Condorcet was president; the Duc de Roche- | 
—foucault, the Marquis de la Fayette, and Petion, 
afterwards Mayor of Paris, were among the early 
members, as also ladies of the highest rank and 
intellect. Dr. Frossard, of Lyons, undertook to 
diffuse information on the subject in the south of 

France, and desired different publications for that 
purpose. Offers and intelligence of co-operation — 
were also received from Edinburgh, Dublin, Ger- 
many, America, and Barbadoes; the latter, from 
W. Senhouse, Esq., a proprietor in that island, 
who gave an interesting account of the increase of 
- population on his own estate and that of a noble- 
man in the island, in consequence of humane 
treatment; as also, that the negroes were among 
‘the most orderly and tractable on the island, from 
which he justly argued, that if all the planters. 
would take proper care of their slaves, and treat 
them with humanity, they would soon be repaid 
by a valuable 8 of property, and would 
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never want supplies from a traffic which had been 


so justly condemned. 


A pamphlet was. issued about this time, con-— 
taining statements and observations by J. F. 
Stanfield, a mariner, on a voyage he had lately | 
miade to the coast of Africa for slaves; and as— 
many doubts and difficulties had been thrown in- 
the way by persons interested in the continuance 
of the slave-trade, Mr. Ramsay, the early and 
able advocate of abolition, collected these objec- 
tions, and put such answers to each as his inti- © 
~ mate local knowledge enabled him to suggest. 
These were sent to each member of both houses 
of parliament. The public anxiety and expecta- 


tion were now becoming intense, for some notice 
to be taken in parliament of their numerous peti- 
tions. Delegates from some of the 
places visited London to confer with t 


the subject was under parliamentary discussion. 
The session of parliament had already two-thirds 
passed by, and Mr. Wilberforce was still in an 
alarming state of health, with little prospect of 
recovery—none whatever of a speedy recovery. 


_ So precarious was his state, that his physicians. 


found it necessary to forbid his even reading letters 
on a subject of such exciting interest as the slave- 
trade. The committee were involved in perplexity, 
when a message was received from Mr. Pitt, the 
prime minister, desiring a conference with their 
chairman. Mr. Sharp accordingly went. He had 


_ an opportunity of fully stating the views of the 


committee, and received from Mr. Pitt the con- 


solatory assurance that his heart was with them, — 
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-. and that he considered himself pledged to Mr. 
_ Wilberforce, that the cause should not sustain any | 
_ injury from his indisposition. The examinations 
_ before the privy council were not yet closed, and 
- some doubt existed whether the business could be 
fully investigated in that session of parliament ; 
_ however, it was determined to introduce it. May 
9th was fixed for the minister to bring forward his 
motion, meanwhile the committee of the society | 
sent deputations ” some of the leading members 
_ of parliament, to request their support of the 
motion. Mr. Clarkson, with some others, waited 
on Mr. Fox, (the leader of the opposition in the 
house of commons,) who unequivocally assured 
- them that he would support the object of the com- 
' mittee to its fullest extent, being convinced that 
_ there was no remedy for the evil, but in the total 
At length we have this great measure fairly 
brought before parliament. Mr. Pitt, in intro- 
ducing the subject, did not fully disclose his own 
views, but rather left it as a matter for calm and 
serious deliberation. Mr. Fox unhesitatingly de- 
clared his opinion that the slave-trade ought not 
to be regulated but destroyed. Mr. Burke, one 
of the most celebrated politicians and orators of 
the day, took the same view, maintaining that the 
slave-trade was directly contrary to the principles 
of humanity and justice, and to the spirit of the 
_ British constitution ; and that the state which fol- 
lowed it, however mitigated, was a state so im- 


proper, so degrading, and so ruinous to the feelings _ 


and c ities of human nature, that it ought not 
to be suffered to exist. The following gentle- 


men expressed ws determination to promote the 
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abolition of the slave-trade:—Mr. Martin, Sir Wile | 
 jiam Dolben, Sir James Johnstone, Mr. L. Smith, — 
Mr. Grigby, Mr. Bastard, Mr. Whitbread. Mr. — 
Bolle, and Mr. Pelham, took the same view with | 
some qualification, viz.—If the slave-trade be as 
bad as is represented, it ought to be done away ; and 
proposed went no om | 


petitions, which was 
the strong and correct 
opposition might arise, the measure ‘never 
be abandoned until its end was achieved. 
One of the speakers, Sir Wm. Dolben, had 
affectingly alluded to the horrors of the middle 
- passage; and so deeply was his mind impressed 
with the subject, that he could not endure the 
_ consideration 
session, but desired to do something, by which the | 
as it or till the legislature 
up the whole question. He mt 


moved for a bill to regulate the 

lieve the sufferers. He did not is 
regulations he might to sanction or coun- | 
- tenance the slave- , which, however modified, 
would be always wicked and unjustifiable, but 
merely to make legal provision for the interme- 
diate time which must elapse before ean nae 
be effectually removed, to limit the number of 
persons according to the size of the vessel, to 
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‘THE avesrion IN PARLIAMENT. 


to take of other matters which relited 
to their health and accommodation. This humane 
motion was warinly received by most of the friends 
of abolition, though some apprehended that it 
might be regarded as sanctioning a traffic which 
ought to be utterly exterminated; and that some- 
thing having been done to alleviate the condition 
of the slaves, might prove as an boners to the 
sympathy at present in exercise, and incline per- 
Feat satisfied without really tha 
root of the evil. The question was opposed on 
other grounds by some: these were those who re- 


the humane sympathy excited on behalf of 


injured Africa as mere enthusiasm, which ran 
away with the understandings of men, and dis- 


ified them from judging sober 
question. And the merchants of 
bing informed of the proceedings, determined to 
oppose the bill in every stage, and even the very 
principle of it. when the bill was to 
read a second time, petitions were brought 


against it from in and it was 
| and evidence should be 
| 
- eccasioning delay, and when their witnesses were 
: pea, anatase attempted to prove that the 
interference was y unnecessary; that the 
_ slaves had sufficient air, Sennen, and provisions ; 
} that they were cheerful and merry ; and, in short, 
_ that the voyage from = to the West Indies 
was one of the | t periods.of a negro’s life: 
_ moreover, they objected to the bill, inasmuch as 
_ they regarded it, under the specious mask of a 


party took every opportunity of 
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- lost one-third of his 
- 120; that twelve others perished by avcident, 
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nothing less than its abolition. The rincipal — 


speakers in reply to the opposition were Mr, Pitt, 


Sir C. Middleton, Lord Belgrave, Mr. Wm. Smith, | 
and Mr. Beaufoy. The two latter examined the 


witnesses who were brought up to support the 
continuance of things as they were, and from their 


lips were reluctantly dragged forth admissions, 


fully proving the case to be as bad as the most 
‘abolitionist -could_ represent it. It was 
also found that they were eo of a wilful con- 
cealment of such facts, as, if communicated, would | 
have invalidated their own testimony. The dili-— 
gent inquiries of Clarkson, in Liverpool, had put 


him in ssion of the means of detecting the 
and contradictions; and in one parti- 
cu 


ar instance, in which the evidence of a person 
examined had made no unfavourable impression 


on the house, he was, at the suggestion of Clark- 


son, assailed with such questions, and put in such 
a manner, as convinced him that the party pro- 
posing them had a clue to his secrets. He im- 
mediately faltered, became embarrassed, and with 
trembling confessed that he had lost fifteen, or — 
more than a third, of his sailors in his last voyage. 
By question after question, judiciously proposed, 
it was reluctantl — from him, that he has 

slaves also, amounting to 


having been drowned ; and that between twenty — 
and thirty more of his cargo died before he left 
the coast. Thus the waste of human life, in one 


_ voyage, amounted to upwards of 160 persons, to 


the utter confusion of this champion of the mer- 
chants, this advocate for the health and happiness 


the in the middle passage. Mr. Beaufoy 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. ; 


in an able speech, summed up the evidence of 
the several witnesses, all of whom appeared on — 
behalf of slave-traders, and proved from their 
statements, that the mortality was seventeen times _ 
greater than in the ordinary circumstances of he 
man life. He closed with an animated a 
the justice and mercy of the house to relieve anaite 
misery of the injured, and to their public spirit 
to wipe off so foul a stain from national honour. 
At the close of the debate, fifty-six appeared in 
favour of the bill, and only five against it, which 
five were the two members for Liverpool, the 
strong hold of slavery, and three other interested 
rsons. 

On the bill being carried to the House of Lords) 
the slave-merchants of London, Bristol, and Liver- 
_ pool, presented petitions against it ; and although 
their witnesses had been driven in disgrace from 
the commons, they had the effrontery to ask that 
they might be Saal before the lords. The bill 
- met with a less favourable reception in that house 
than in the other. Its bitter opposers shall not be 
named here; but its most strenuous supporters 
were, the duke of Richmond, the marquis Towns- 
hend, the earl of Carlisle, the bishop of London, 
and ear] Stanhope. With some alterations, the bill 
however ogee by a majority of nineteen to eleven 
votes. It was then returned to the commons; 
but, on account of the alterations, thrown out, and 
sir William Dolben: moved for leave to bring in a 
new bill. This bill passed the commons, in spite 
of the petitions against it; but, in the lords, so ~ 
: many alterations were suggested, that it was con- 
| sidered better to dismiss it and originate another. 

| Sir W. cntanne therefore, once more framed a bill, | 
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which passed through its several stages in the | 


commons. In the lords it met the same op 
position as its predecessors, both from the in- 
of petitions from interested persons, and 


the policy of a certain noble adversary, who sug- — 


gested certain alterations for consideration and 
discussion, which, had they been agreed upon by 
the lords, must have been sent to the other house 
to receive the sanction of the commons, which 
could not have been effected before parliament 


would close. Earl Stanhope, therefore, pressed — 

this circumstance upon the lords present; and, in _ 
consequence, they were induced to pass the bill as" 

it stood. Thus passed, through a severe ordeal, the 
first bill that ever put fetters on that barbarous’ 
and destructive monster, the slave-trade; and the 
next day, the king having given his assent to the 


bill, concluded the session of parliament. 


Meanwhile the examinations before the lords — 
in council were going on, and the committee 
pursued and extended their labours in promotion 


_ of the cause. Mr. Hughes, a clergyman at Ware, 
and Mr, Roscoe, already mentioned, each did good 


service to the cause, by answers to a book which © 
had been written to prove, from Scripture, the 


Jawfulness of the slave-trade. 


‘Dr. Spaarman, who had been before the lords in 


council, on his return to Sweden was charged by — 
the society with several of their publications, 
_ which he engaged to present, with a letter, to the 
king, stating to him the measures which were > 
taking in England towards the abolition of the 


horrid traffic, and the objection alleged by the 


adversaries of abolition, that, should Britain aban-— 
don the traffic, the other European nations would | 
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FRESH EVIDENCE. 


take it up, to the disadvantage of Britain, without 
benefiting Africa. They entreated his majesty 
that he, as one of the sovereigns of Europe, would 
contribute to obviate this objection to the cause of 
humanity, by preventing his own subjects from 
embarking in the trade, if given up by Britain. 
This communication was graciously received, and 
to the honour of the king and people of Sweden, 
Dr. Spaarman was directed to reply, that though, 
‘in consequence of hereditary possessions, the king 
of Sweden was sovereign of an island which | 
been principally peopled by African slaves, he had 
been mindful of their hard case: that he never 
heard of an instance in which the merchants of 
his own nation had embarked in the slave-trade ; 
and, as they had hitherto preserved their character 
pure in this respect, he would do all he could that 
it should not be sullied in the eyes of the , 
English nation, by taking up, in the oun eit 
had been pointed out to him, such an odious con- 
cern. Among the new correspondents of this 
period was Dr. Franklin, of Philadelphia, aud Dr. 
_ Evans, of Bristol, pastor of a baptist church, and _ 
- tutor of an academy in Bristol, stating that the 
elders of several associated churches of that deno- 
mination, forming the Western Association, at a 
> __ipublic meeting had resolved to recommend it to — 
all the ministers and members of the same to unite 
with the committee in promotion of the great 

object of their institution. 
ss \ Mr. Andrew Irwin, of the island of Grenada,_ 
> : and J. L. Wynne, Esq., of Jamaica, wrote to the 
committee, confirming the worst accounts they 

had received of the condition of the slaves, and 
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ACTIVE MEASURES. 


encouraging and suggesting methods: for im- 


proving it. 

To this period belong seve yelorencen 3 in the 
life of Hannah More, alluded to,) which 
are interesting, as marking the lively interest 
taken in the subject of abolition by herself, and the | 


distinguished personages of that day with whom 


she associ 


1787. «I heard from both Sir Charles Middle- 
ton, and Mr. Morton Pitt, that Mr. Wilberforce 
told the house he should bring in a bill after the 
holidays for the abolition of the slave-trade. Mr. 
Fox went up to him, and told him, that he should 
heartily concur in that measure; that he had 
thoughts of bringing in such a bill himself, but was 
yery glad it was in so much better hands.” 

i788. “I am busily engaged on a poem to be 
called ‘ Slavery ; I gneve I did not set about it 
sooner, as it must now be done in such a hurry as 
no poem should ever be written in, to be properly 
correct. But bad or good, if it does not come out 
at the particular moment when the discussion 


straw.” 

“The slave comes gains proselytes ; ; and, of 
course, opposers, every day. Mr. Wilberforce 
has not been well, so the day for bringing it out is 


not known. My poem is sadly imperfect, but 
time is every thing.” To this task Miss More 


appears to been urged by Mr. Grant, 
oare, 


and the Rev. Richard Cecil. 
The poem, however meanly thought of by its 


author, was nevertheless approved b competent — 
Joseph Warton, poet 
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MANNA MORE. 
Walpole ; Richara Owen Cambridge, and many 


_ others : the last named gentleman, in acknowledg- 


ing it, gave the fullowing anecdote of the ingenious 


idea entertained by a sensible negro :— 


“When the God of the universe created this 


globe, he made first a black man, and said to him, 
\4 "Black man, I make you first, because you ate my 


favourite, and therefore I give you the choice of 


this earth ; and whatever part of it you like best _ 


shall be yours, and go to your children. In return 
for this partial lot, you must be good, and all 


blessings shall be continued to you.’ ‘Then,’ 


said the poor fellow, (to use his own words, ) 
‘ Black man laugh. Hii choose fine warm coun- 
try, bring plenty to eat, want no clothes, live with- | 
out labour. Black man happy, but black man no 
good, no deserve. So God made white man; tell 
him he be good, he be favourite, bid him choose 


where to live, White man look about, see black 
man got all 


country; white man cry,—him 

forced wear clothes for cold ; him hungry, nothing _ 

to eat; him complain, G God pit him: tell him be 
, he give. him head hite man got head ; 

im build house, make ‘clothes, light fire, plant 

ies White man laugh, but white man no good, — 
‘White man got head, make black man slave: 

black man cry. Black man got friend, friend got 


head. Black man lang AL 


“ Lady Juliana im called to thank me fos the 
compliment paid to her name, and to the Quakers, 
in the little poem on slavery.” 

“ The other day I was at Mr. Langton’s. Our 


only subject was abolition, we fell to it with great 


eagerness, and paid no attention to the wits who 
were ane 
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‘The laborious Clarkson, in the summer of 1788, 
prepared a letter to the privy council, on the ill 
usage and mortality of the seamen employed in the 
-slave-trade ; and, also, a series of questions divided 
into six tables. The first related to the produce 
of Africa, and the dispositions and manners of the 
natives. The second to the methods of reducing 
them to slavery. The third to the manner of 
bringing them to the ships, their value, the me- — 
dium of exchange, and other circumstances, The _ 
- fourth to their transportation. The fifth to their — 
treatment in the colonies. The sixth to the sea- 
men employed in the trade. These were printed 
on a sheet of paper, and sent in franks to different 
correspondents, that each, as he had opportunity, 
might collect answers from persons in their neigh-. 
bourhood, who, from having been in those parts, _ 
might be capable of giving evidence. This done, | 
Clarkson set out on a new tour through England, 
for the purpose of forming local societies, to act in 
harmony with that in London, and acquiring 
further information, and corroborating proofs of 
information already communicated. He was out 
_ two months, travelled upwards of sixteen hundred © 
_ miles, and conversed with forty-seven persons 
capable of promoting the cause by their evidence, 
nine of whom only were willing to be publicly — 
examined on what they had stated. During his — 
absence, the committee had discovered one or two 
willing witnesses; and Mr. Wilberforce, now 
Tecovered from his dangerous illness, had found 
_ one or two more. The examinations weré re- 
sumed; but not more than four or five had been | 
examined, when the distressing illness of the king _ 
(George III.) interrupted the process. At this — 
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ARNOLD AND GARDINER. 


time a brother of Mr. Clarkson, a young officer in 
the navy, being warmly interested in the slave 

nestion, was prevailed on to visit Havre-de-Grace, 
| the great slave port of France, and there to make 
observations, with a view of being able to counteract 
any false statement which might be made by 
opponents relative to that quarter. His evidence, 
however important, was not received, as the num- 
ber to be examined was restricted to eight wit- 
nesses, then narrowed to three; and, at last, at the 
request of Mr. Clarkson, reduced to one, Mr. 
Arnold, whom Clarkson had met in Bristol, and 
was anxiously desirous of meeting again ; and who 
had now just returned from Africa with facts so | 


_ important, as appeared to the committee worth 


relinquishing the examination of all their other — 
witnesses to secure his. He and Mr. Gardiner, 
two surgeons who had gone out in 1787, promised 
to keep a regular journal of facts during the 
voyage they were about to perform. Gardiner 
died on the coast of Africa, and | his journal having 
been discovered, was buried with him in great 
triumph by those who were interested in sup- 
ing the facts it contained ; but Arnold returned 

in safety, and having sworn before a master in 
to the truth of his journal, it was deli- 

vered to the Lords in Council, who read it through- 
out, and then questioned him upon it. | 


-.-_Jt would swell this work too much to detail the 


- particulars of publications issued by the society, 
and of accessions to its list of friends and contri- 
butors, by which a continually widening spread 
was given to its principles. Of course a cor- 
respondent opposition was called forth on the part — 
of those who were interested in upholding the 
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humanity, nor their abs 


triumph. Moreover, that the abolition was as safe | 


the whole junto of the abolitionists, are still locked 
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system of slavery. Nor is it!worth while to 


serve their furious abuse inst the advocates of | 


arguments as to the — 
inferiority of the negro race. The latter were 
abundantly refuted by the numerous and beautiful 
specimens of ingenuity and perseverance which 
the indefatigable Clarkson exhibited before the 
lords in council; and the former fell harmless on. 
the men against whom they were directed, bemg 
met by the brazen shield of a good conscience and | 


a good cause, and long since rolled away by the 
triumphs of truth. | | 


‘The report of the privy council was presented 
to the house of commons by Mr. Pitt. It wasa 
large folio volume, and the evidence it contained — 
was to be the foundation of the arguments to be 
brought before the house. It was, therefore, 
deemed adviseable to postpone the discussion a 
few days, in order to give members of the house 
an opportunity of making themselves more tho- 
roughly acquainted with the subject. Many, 
among whom were Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Pitt, | 


this retirement they made such calculations as 
fully satisfied them that the cause must ultimatel 


and politic as it was just and necessary; and that 
the islands could go on in a flourishing state 
without supplies from Africa, It will be remem-— 
bered that, at this time, nothing was generally 
beyond the abolition ef the slave-— 

It was to this seclusion that Mrs. Hannah © 

More refers, when she says, “ Mr. Wilberforce, and 


retired into the country to read the report. In | , 
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» at Teston. They are up slaving till two 

o'clock every morning thy I think Mrs. Bouverie 
- told me, they had wae out but once in the 
_ three weeks they had been there. While I was 
at Sir Charles Middleton’s, the other night, in 
came a copy of the evidence before the privy 
council. It was the thickest volume I had ever 


geen. Well might the commons desire a week’s 
suspension of business to read it. I have. 


invited myself to Mrs. Montague’s saturnalia* next 
year, unless by that time I should be engaged to 
_ dine with a party of free n I fear there. 
i to the abolition in the 
with a party of peers at lord 
not one friend to humane 
» | 
On the 12th « f May, the subjects was intro- 
- duced to the house in a noble speech by Mr. 
Wilberforce, which lasted three “te. n0 and a half, 
- $n which he laid before the house the eral 
merits of the ons and answered 


cipal objections |of its adversaries. 
At this day of the triumphs of 
in almost every department, human labour is in a | 
great degree superseded, and commodities in con- 
sequence furnished at a much lower cost, and 
placed within the reach of a vastly greater number 
of consumers, it is amusing to read a grave debate 
in the house of commons, whether it might be 
practicable lighten human labour by in- 
troduction of machines of husbandry. Yet this 
was one topic of the speech of Mr. 
Wilberforce ; 
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ABOLITION OF THE SLAVR-TRADE. 


reply to some who to regulate, 
than abolish, Mr. Fox. justly 
regulation of robbery and murder, This sentiment, 
however just, gave great. umbrage to ons con- 
cerned in the continuance of the c, and was 


berforce! but is not only of a very different 
own uence, of which few men have 
— much wit as if he had no piety.” 


orward Witt yreat soreness on subsequent 
occasions. Attempts were made to injure the 
the slave-trade, and the measures for its bolitio 
were cried down as hypocritical, fanatic, and 
| methodistical. But ithstanding all the in- 
) sidious attempts of the iz of slavery -to 
| examinations of truth ; and althougl i cause 
defeats, it was in reality gaining ground, - and 
To the anxious vicissitudes 0 this period, a 
. friend of abolition, repeatedly quoted, thus alludes : 
. to have told you of the glo ious and most promising 
moment's leisure, we had so much 7 
most interesting intelligence, actually got up 
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so early as to write me notes jer 
the morning ; but Lady Middleton forestalled him, 


by writing on Monday at midnight. — Pitt and 
ox united can do much.” 
This year the French Bastile was destroyed, and 


the Spanish Inquisition abolished. Remarking on 


these events, Miss More expressed her hope that 


she should yet live to see the redress of Africa 


accomplished ; and added, that when she should 
have seen these three great engines of the devil 
- destroyed, crushed, and exterminated, her three 


greatest wishes on this side heaven would be 
granted. 
On the opposition which the great question met 


on the score of interest, she humourously remarked, - 


that Lord North had said, The abolition of such a 


gainful traffic, where all the reciprocity was on 


one side, would be such a loss as no other mer- 


-chandise could possibly repay. 
Ata rather later period she writes, alluding to on 
an affair that had caused her great anxiety:— 


“Henry Thornton gave up every moment of his 


time, which was not engrossed by the other great 
cause—the abolition ; alas! we have lost that cause 
for the present.” 


By the intrigue of its opposers, the business was 


“allied on, so as to gain the delay of a year, much 


to the grief and disappointment of the friends of 
humanity, who knew not how long hope was yet 
to be deferred, to the trial of their patience, zeal, 


and perseverance, if not to the ed, setae of their 


hearts. A bill, however, was carried, 
sir William Dolben and Mr. Wil sas re 


in ‘conveying the slaves. 


secured more attention to the claims of humanity 
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CLARKSON IN FRANCE. 
About this time the laborious Clarkson issued 


an Essay on the comparative efficiency of Regula- 
_. tion or Abolition, as applied to the Slave-Trade. 


The committee also published a plan of a section 
of a slave-ship, showing the cruel manner in which 
the wretched slaves were confined on their passage. 
This was widely circulated, and, as it gave a far 


more lively view of their sufferings than any 


description could convey, and produced an instan- 
taneous impression of horror on all who saw it, it 
was very instrumental in, mater. the cause of the 


injured Africans. 


This year died Ramsay, the first controversial 
writer on the subject of slavery, who had en- 
dured much persecution and malignity in con- 
sequence of his exposure of the horrible system, 

his steady maintenance of the cause of truth 
and humanity. His latest efforts were in its 
behalf, and his languishing moments were cheered 
by the hope of its ultimate success, and the 
consciousness of having been enabled to do some- 
thing towards its promotion. 

When the session of parliament had closed, 
Clarkson again travelled to collect evidence. He 
visited France, in the hope of promoting the cause _ 
there. He remained there six months, and found 
many eminent persons deeply, interested and 
enlightened in the cause. There seemed a fiat- 


that, by their influence, much 
ave 


woul been effected; but these prospects 


were blighted by two circumstances—the Revolu- 
tion in France, which became the all-engrossin 

subject of public attention—and the intrigues of 
colonists, and other persons interested in main- 
taining the odious traffic. During Clarkson’s 
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residence in France, he was introduced to six 


deputies from St. Domingo, men of colour, who | 


came from the coloured population of that island, 
to claim a participation in the rights of citizens, 
which were granted by the mother country to the 


white population. The blacks amounted to three 


times the number of the whites; they were, by 
law, equally free; they were generally proprietors 
of beda, and they paid their taxes to the mother 
country in equal proportion. | But in consequence 
of having sprung from slaves, they had no legis- 


lative power, and were treated with great contempt. 


They justly desired to be put upon a full equality 
with whites, and to enjoy the full rights of citizens. 
These intelligent deputies observed to Clarkson, 


that the slave-trade was the parent of all the 
miseries in St. Domingo; not only on account of | 
the cruel treatment it occasioned to the slaves, but 


on account of the invidious distinction, and conse- 
quent discord, it kept up between the whites and 


‘the people of colour. They felt assured that while 


the. slave-trade existed, these distinctions could 


never be obliterated. | 
The reasonable expectations of the deputies 
were at first encouraged, and continued to be — 
_ supported by the most able and intelligent states- _ 
men of France; but the encouragement afforded — 
them roused the opposition of all the white colo- | 
for the 


nists in Paris. After considerable waiti 
attainment of their object, and frequent delays and 


disappointments, occasioned by the malignity of — 
their enemies, and the difficulties which thwarted — 


the endeavours of their friends, the deputies re- 


turned to St. Domingo without having effected 


their object. 
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Oppression will drive a wise man mad. In 
about three months afterwards an insurrection took 
place among the injured ae which issued in 
_ their throwing off the European yoke, and assert- 
ing their independency. This island is now a 
flourishing independent state, recognized as such 
by the various powers of Europe; ‘but it is lament- 
able to say, that it arrived at independence through | 
scenes of blood and massacre, instead of 
_ receiving its just claims of equality, 
denied it by the short-sighted valley of proud and — 
selfish men, who chose to exaspernte rather than to 
conciliate. | 
- On Clarkson’s return to mea he found Mr. 
Wilberforce and other friends still labouring for 
the cause in parliament, while its enemies con- 
tinued, in every possible way, to thwart and oppose 
them. Still the cause was gaining ground in point 
of public interest. The amiable poet, Cowper, 
who had already severely condemned the slave- 
trade in his admirable poems, especially “‘ Charity,” 
and “The Task,” now wrote three small a 
against it. One of them, entitled “The N 
Complaint,” was very widely circulated. vate 
thousand copies of it were sent in franks throughout 
the country. It was afterwards set to music, and not 
only accompanied the piano-forte and hord 
of the drawing-room and boarding-school, but was 
“even sung as a ballad about the streets, and thus, 
in one way or other, produced its impression on 
every class of society. Another ingenious device 
was employed to excite feeling on behalf of the 
poor negro. Mr. Wedgewood, the proprietor of 

the extensive potteries called Etruria, in Stafford- 
waa and inventor of the. ware that om his 
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of the cause to 
triumph, and pledged himself never, never to 
desist, until this scandal was wiped away from the 
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' name, produced a beautiful cameo, modelled from 


the seal of the society (see 'p. 260). Many 
thousands of these were freely distributed by the 
liberal proprietor among his friends, and, in one 
way or other, so widely circulated, that perhaps 


-searcely a family could be found who did not 


possess one of these seals, or who had not received 


_ the impression on letters from their correspondents. 


In 1790 Mr. Clarkson again traversed England 


- to procure evidence; often disappointed where he 
expected most; for, in too many instances, interest, 


or the fear of offending friends, suppressed the 


‘voice of truth and justice. However, notwith- 


standing all the difficulty of procuring evidence 


on the side of the abolitionists, the whole evidence 
on both sides amounted to three folio volumes ;_ 
these were abridged, condensed, and published by 


the committee, and the subject was again brought 
before parliament in April, 1791. “Mr. 

force not only ably maintained his former ground, 
but brought forward many new facts illustrative of 
the evils of the slave-trade, in all its various 
departments. He wound up his remarks. on it in 
these emphatic words—‘“ Here’s the smell of blood 
on the hand still, and al] the perfumes of Arabia 
cannot sweeten it.” He then urged the friends 
rseverance, secure of ultimate 


christian name. This pledge he honourably 
redeemed, and that ultimate triumph he was 


privileged to witness. A spirited discussion en- 


sued, in which many most appalling facts were 
brought forward by the advocates of abolition, 
which not all the sophistry of its enemies could 
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do away; but, on a division of the house, the 
question was lost by a majority of seventy-five 
votes. Disappointment and delay, however, could — 
not damp the energies of those who had con- 
scientiously devoted themselves to the sacred 
cause, Not a moment was given to unavailing 
regret, but they girded themselves for new efforts. 
Notwithstanding the afflicting loss of the great 
question, one effort of the abolitionists in that 
session of parliament met with a better fate. A 
company was established, and received the sanc- 
tion of parliament, called the. Sierra Leone Com- 
pany. Its object was to colonize a small portion 
of Africa, as an asylum for negro slaves obtaining 
their freedom by coming to England, and yet who 
were destitute of maintenance. Those who were 
to settle there were to have no concern with the 
slave-trade, but to do their utmost to discourage it, 
They were to endeavour to introduce a new 
species of commerce, and to promote the cultiva- 
tion of land by free labour. The first colonists 
were chiefly negroes, with their wives and families, 
who, having followed the British arms in America, 
had been settled by the British government in 
Nova Scotia. The brother of Mr. Clarkson, who 
had essentially served the canse of abolition on — 
many occasions, undertook the conduct of this 


business. He visited Nova Scotia, to see if 


any of these ns were willing to change 
their abode, and, in that case, to provide trans-~ 
ports to convey them to Sierra Leone. A con- 
siderable namber accepted the offer, and, with 


their wives and families, amounting to upwards of 


eleven hundred, were conveyed thither under the 


care of ‘Clarkson, who came the’ ‘Gree 
| 2c3 | 
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Would have in their own hands a complete remedy 
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ernor of the new colony. Having laid the 
Eiendation of it, he returned to England, and a 
successor was appointed. From many une: 
circumstances, especially the ravages of the French, 
a series of disasters attended the enterprize in the | 
infancy of the colony, which issued in disappoint- 
ment, as far as mercantile profit was concerned; but 


-in far more important respects it has been ever since 


rising in importance. Schools have been esta- — 
blished, places of worship erected, the arts of agri- 
culture and the habits of civilized life established 
and exemplified. Thus it has proved as a centre 
from which useful knowledge, christian instruction, 
and general improvement, may be expected gradu- 
ally to pervade the great continent of Africa. In 


_ furtherance of these objects, a society has long been 


in operation, called The African Institution, of which 
the late Duke of Gloucester (just deceased) was pre- 
sident, and which has received the support and pa- 
tronage of most of the friends of the African cause, 
especially those who advocated it in parliament. _ 

Notwithstanding the fluctuations of interest 


| which the abolition question experienced in par- 


liament, the people in general never ceased to feel 


alively interest in it; and, from the time that par- 


liament rejected the bill, many persons resolved 
on relinquishing the use of West India produce. 
Pamphlets were published by Mr. Crafton, of 
Tewksbury, and Mr. Fox, of L« urging, as 
a moral duty, the abstinence from those articles 
which were produced by slave labour, especially — 
sugar and rum. This was considered a constitu- 

tional and peaceable measure, by which, if uni- 
versal concurrence could be obtained, the people 
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for the enormous evil of which they complained ; 
for it was obvious that, if the consumption of West 
India produce. ceased, West India proprietors 
would no longer have the inducement to procure 
and employ slaves, or the means of doing so. 
Many persons conscientiously adopted this plan of 
self-denial. In gentlemen's families, the example 
of the heads was voluntarily followed by children 
and servants; and, in some instanices, c children, hav- 
ing heard of the sufferings endured by Africans in 
cultivating the sweet cane, with whose juice they 
had been accustomed to please their palates, reso- 
a abstained from it, and introduced into whole 
ri the system of abstinence. Even grocers, 
places, forbore to traffic in the gainful - 
r. Clarkson, who, in 1792, took another . 
extensive ion in the cause, se, computed that not less 
_ than three hundred thousand eee in England © 
had conscientiously abandoned the use of sugar. 
Beside this, committees were formed, public meet- — 
ings were held, and petitio yt parliament, wn 


merous] gned, were sent various parts 
and Scotland. Scarcely a day 
_@ paper could be looked into, which did not an- 
nounce a public meeting for some place or other. 
Great pains were taken by interested persons, but 
in vain, to prevent or to crush these meetings. In 
London a remarkable instance of this kind oc- 
curred. The livery of the cit had been long 
waiting for the common council to a 

tion, but the Lord Mayor and several o the 

men opposed and stifled it. The liverymen, “wna 
ever, were determined, even at the last pinch, to | ‘ 
have a ra and, though the notice was bens 
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a greater number of persons assembled than was 
remembered on any former occasion. In spite of 
opposition, a petition was carried, numerously 
signed, and within half an hour afterwards was in 
the house of commons for presentation, on the 
very day that Mr. Wilberforce was to make a new 


- motion on the subject. The petitions presented 


on this occasion strongly marked the feeling of the 
country. There were four against all abolition, 
one for regulation rather than abolition, and five 
hundred and nineteen for the total abolition of the 
trade. Mr. Wilberforce, in the course of his 


speech, brought forward a number of incontestible 


and appalling facts, which fully established the 


- worst that had ever been said of the slave-trade. 
_ Several admirable speeches were made on the oc- 


casion, especially by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, the 


 Jatter of whom continued his speech till six o’clock 
_ 4n the morming. The result of this debate was, 


that. eighty-five members voted against any aboli- 
tion at all; for immediate abolition, one hu 

and twenty-five; and for gradual abolition, one 
hundred and ninety-three. It was therefore taken 
as the sense of the house, that the trade ought to 


be gradually abolished. This was on the 2d of — 


April. On the 23d the subject was again brought 
under consideration, in a sketch of a bill, by Mr. 


Dundas, — ing immediately to abolish that 
the trade, 


of t by which Britain supplied 

eigners with slaves, and the remainder, viz. the 
importation of slaves into our own islands, after 
the expiration of seven years, or from the first of 
January, 1800. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Fox, Lord Mornington, (afterwards Marquis Wel- 
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lesley,) warmly opposed the‘ proposal, declaring 
that between right and wrong there could be no 
compromise ; that if it would be unjust and wrong 
to sacrifice Africa to the interests of the West 
Indies seven or ten hence, it would be so 
now; besides, it was already clearly proved, that 
no such interest would be sacrificed by immediate 
- abolition of the trade. It was strongly endeavoured 
to that desirable object into immediate effect; 
but, after repeated trials, it was at length 
upon, that the abolition should take place in 1796. 
_ This was by no means satisfactory to the enlight- 
ened friends of the cause, and it proved altogether _ 
abortive; for, during the delay occasioned by 
bringing fresh evidence before the house of lords, 
when it became necessary for the commons to 
“4 __ renew their vote, it was cast out by a majority of 
> eight. This was in February, 1793. bt 
Mr. Wilberforce, however, resolved that the 
session should not pass without another attempt to 
bring forward the great cause. He, therefore, in — 
the ensuing May, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to abolish that part of the slave-trade, b 
which British merchants supplied foreigners wi 
- glaves. This bill passed its first and second read- 
with but little but notwithstand- 
ing the eloquence of Pitt and Fox, aided by the 
zeal and ability of others, it was lost by two votes. 
The question, meanwhile, had to encounter much 
opposition in the lords, from some who did not 
live to witness its ultimate triumph, in spite of 
their a efforts to oppose it; and from other dis- 
tinguished individuals, who happily lived to honour 
the men they once despised, to sanction the mea- 


sures they once opposed, and to rejoice in conferring — 
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remembered on any former occasion. In spite of 
opposition, a petition was carried, numerously 


signed, and within half an hour afterwards was in — 


the house of commons for presentation, on the 
very day that Mr. Wilberforce was to make a new 
motion on the subject. The petitions presented 
on this occasion strongly marked the feeling of the 
country. There were all abolition, — 
one for regulation rather than abolition, and five 
trade. Mr. Wilberforce, in the course of his 


speech, brought forward a number of incontestible — 


and appalling facts, which fully established the 
worst that had ever been said of the slave-trade. 
‘Several admirable speeches were made on the oc-_ 

casion, ially by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, the 

Jatter of whom continued his speech till six o'clock _ 
in the morning. The result of this debate was, 
that eighty-five members voted against any aboli- 
tion at all; for immediate abolition, one hundred 


with slaves, and the remainder, viz. the 
‘tmportation of slaves into our own islands, after — 
the expiration of seven years, or from the first of — 


January, 1800. Mr. Pitt,.Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 


Box, Lord Mornington, (afterwards Marquis Wel- 
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and twenty-five; and for gradual abolition, one 
hundred and ninety-three. “Tt was therefore taken 
as the sense of the house, ‘that the trade ought to 
be gradually abolished. This was on the 2d of 
April. On the 23d the subject was again brought _ 
under consideration, m a sketch of a bill, by Mr. 
\ Dundas, pr in immediately to abolish that 
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lesley,) warmly opposed the proposal, declaring — 
_ that between right and there could be no 


compromise ; that if it would be unjust and wrong 
tc: enevifice | Afeien:ito the interests of West 


Indies seven or ten years hence, it would be so 
now ; besides, it was clearly proved, that 
no such interest would be sacrificed by immediate 
abolition of the trade. It was strongly endeavoured 
to that desirable object into — effect ; 
but, r repeated trials, it was at agreed 
that the abolition should 1796. 
This was by no means satisfactory to the. enlight- 
ened friends of the cause, and it proved altogether 
abortive; for, during the — occasioned by 
bringing fresh evidence before the house of lords, 
when it became necessary for the commons. to 
renew their vote, it was cast out by a majority of 
eight. This was in February, 1793. | 
_ Mr. Wilberforce, however, resolved that the 
without another attempt to 
bring forward the great cause. He, therefore, in 
the ensuing May, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to abolish that part of the: slave- by 
which British merchants supplied foreigners with 
slaves. This bill passed its first and second read- 
ings with but little but notwithstand- 
ing the eloquence of Pitt and Fox, aided by the 
zeal and ability of others, it was lost by two votes. 
The question, meanwhile, had to encounter much 
_ Opposition in. the lords, from some who did not 
live to. witness its ultimate triumph, in. spite of | 
their puny efforts to oppose it; and from other dis- 
ti individuals, who happily lived to honour 
the men they once despised, to sanction the mea- __ 
sures they once opposed, and to rejoice in conferring 
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on Africans the boon of liberty, of which they 
had not then considered the value or the right. 
In the following spring, 1794, Mr, Wilberforce 
again brought in a bill to the same purport as the | 
former, which was carried through the house of 


commons, after much opposition, but was finally 


lost in ‘the lords. This was the most desperate 


— in the history of the abolition; there seemed 
ittle or no hope of success, except, indeed, in the 


one grand and never-failing basis of hope—the 


goodness of the cause, and the supreme controul 


of the righteous Governor of the universe, who 


frequently, in the mysterious dispensations of His 
vidence, seems to shut up every visible door of 
pe. Yet, even in circumstances the most dis- 
couraging, those who have been the longest and © 
closest observers of His movements, are accustomed 
to expect his interposition in the last extremity, 
just as the Red Sea was opened for the passage of 
the Israelites when surrounded with insurmountable 
difficulties. Hence such observers are accustomed 
devoutly to say, “I will wait for the Lord, who 


hideth imself from the house of Israel.” 


In addition to liamen discouragements, 
the health of the | 
which had long suffered from his unparalleled exer- 
tions, completely gave way, and, to use his own 
expression, he was obliged, though very reluctantly, 
to be borne out of the field, where he had placed 
the great honour and Slory of his life, One great 
source of anxiety and distress to him was, the 
mjury and persecution sustained by those, who, 
at his instance, had given evidence on the question, 
and who regarded him as the author of their ruin ; 
but, to make his mind easy on this subject, a noble 
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friend to the cause, the late Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq., generously undertook to make good all such 
injuries, which he fulfilled at a great expence. 

In 1795, Mr. Wilberforce attempted to bring i in 
a bill, which was necessary to confirm the previous 
resolution of the house, that the slave-trade should 
cease in 1796, but it was hon by a majority of 
twenty-one. 

In 1796, he renewed his efforts for the abolition 
of the trade in 1797. After considerable promise 
of success, the bill was ae lost by a ma- 
jority of four. 

In 1797 two bills were beck forward for the 
- rovement of the condition of the negroes, in 

er to the gradual removal of the slave-trade; 
bat these half measures could neither satisfy the 
friends, nor conciliate the of libesty, and 
both attempts failed. 

In 1798, Mr. Wilberforce again senewed his 
efforts, supported by all his old friends, and by 
several new. ones, whose names were aherwunas 
distinguished in the annals of abolition; Ge 
Canning, who, in 1827, died prime minister of t 
realm; Sir Robert Buxton, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. 
Bouverie, and others; but the measure was defeated 
by four votes. | 

Undismayed by disappointment, the indefatigable 
philanthropist, in 1799, renewed his motion, but 
was vehemently opposed, even by those who had 
professed themselves friendly to gradual abolition, 
and had even originated the measure ; a full 
of the correctness of Mr. Pitt’s opinion, that those — 
_who wished to protract the period, whatever their _ 

professions, in wal wished to uphold the system; — 
and that could be no objection 
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immediate abolition, that would not remain with 
ual force, ten, twenty, or a hundred years later. 


_ The measure was lost by eight. 


After the failure of this motion for the general 
abolition of the slave-trade, Mr. Henry Thornton 
brought in a bill to confine it within certain limits. 
The direct object of this measure was the safet 


and os ge of the colony at Sierra Leone, whic 


n endangered and interrupted by the horrid 
traffic. This bill passed through the commons, 
but was thrown out in the lords, Ir aa 


_ the able support of Lord Grenville, who introduc 


it; Lord Loughborough, Lord Holland, and the 
Bishop of Rochester, who made an eloquent and 
argumentative speech. Thus the question had 
been tried in almost every possible way, and yet 
had been eventually lost. It was now considered 
prudent not again to bring it forward as a regular 
annual measure, but to wait until some new cir- 


_ cumstance should favour its introduction; accord- 
ingly, four years were suffered to pass by without 


any particular motion on the subject, Mr. Wil- 
berforce still taking every opportunity of assuring 
the house that he had not grown cool in the cause, 
but would agitate it on a future occasion. The 


year 1804 was fixed on for renewing the attempt. 


The union with Ireland was now effected, the Irish 
members had taken their seat in the British parlia- 
ment, and most of them were known to be friendly 
to thecause. The committee of the society had now 


added to its list several names, which have been ever — 


since honourably allied with the cause, and supported 


_ it with their talents, their influence, their property, 


most of them in parliament, and some by their lite- 
rary productions:—James Stephen, Esq. brother- 
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in-law to Wilberforce, and author of several valu- — 
able and important works on slavery, Zachary 
_ Macaulay, Esq., Henry Brougham, Esq., (now 
Lord Brougham,) William Phillips, Robert Grant, 
and John Thornton, Esqrs., and William Allen 
of the benevolent Society of Friends. | 
In March, 1804, Mr. Wilberforce brought in 
his bill, which passed the commons with a great 
majority, but in the lords the discussion was 
postponed to the next year. Lord Teignmouth 
(afterwards president of the British and Foreign — 
Bible Society) became a supporter of this noble 
cause, and one of the committee for its advance- 
ment; as also Dr. Dickson, who had traversed 
Scotland in its behalf, and Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
In 1805 Mr. Wilberforce renewed his motion 
of the former year; it met a violent opposition, 
and was ultimately lost; a matter of severe disap- — 
pointment to the friends of the cause, whose ex- 
pectations were sanguine after the great majority 
of the past year. It appeared, however, that the 
defeat might be traced to a too confident persuasion 
that all was safe, which encouraged nine members, — 
who, for sixteen years had never been absent when 
the question was agitated, to give way to other 
engagements on the day of the motion. It was. 
lost by seven; a striking warning against relaxing 
exertions, however apparently secure of success, 
in an important object, until success is actually 
attained. That is a wise maxim, “ Reckon nothing’ 
done, while aught remains to do.” 
Lord Henry pro (now Marquis of Lans- 
downe,) a warm enlightened friend to the 
2D 
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cause, later in the session, gave notice of bringing 
in a bill of the same import as that of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, but the pressure of business prevented. — 
The next year, however, it seemed almost certain 
that, with proper care and attention, the measure 
would be carried. It was possible that the Lords 
might again insist on hearing evidence, The 
former witnesses were either dead or dispersed, 
and Clarkson, whose health, after nine years sus- 
_ pension, had now rallied, set forth in quest of new 
witnesses. Considerable success attended the im- 
mediate object of his journey. He had also the 

leasure of finding the old friends of the cause 

rm; and the rising generation, although but 
scantily informed on the subject, yet profoundly 
attentive, and desirous of knowing more. Informa- | 


tion judiciously imparted would soon kindle up | 


their youthful energy, and raise up a host of = # 


ardent, enlightened, and generous spirits, to fill 
the ranks as they were gradually thinned by death, 
and carry on the great and glorious conflict on be- 
half of injured Africa, 

- In January, 1806, the cause lost a steady friend 
and able advocate in Mr. Pitt. He had not, in- 
deed, effected all that had been hoped from the 

weight of his influence and the elevated.and im- 
portant station which he filled, but there is every 
reason to conclude that “ he did what he could,” 
and that his better wishes and desires were thwarted 
by opposing circumstances and feelings beyond 
his control. When the subject was first brought 
before him, he deliberately inquired into its merits, 
and when satisfied, professed himself a friend to 
abolition. As early as 1788 he endeavoured to 
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effect an union between the governments of France — 
and England for the promotion of the measure ; 
but the result was not favourable, and his efforts 
in consequence were confined more immediately — 
to his own country. In parliament he was, year 
after year, the active, strenuous, and consistent 
defender of the cause. His official authority he 
employed in granting information, documents, and 
other facilities to those who laboured in investi- 
gating the subject. The civilization of Africa was 
a measure very near his heart. He considered the 
best efforts of Britain on this behalf as a debt of 
justice due to that continent for the many evils 
we had inflicted on it, and had projected some 
noble designs for that object, to which his own 
death put a period. It is hard to convince per- 
sons unacquainted with the secret springs of go- 
vernment, that a prime minister cannot do every- 
thing; and such were ready to entertain a doubt 
of Mr. Pitt's sincerity in the cause, from its not 
having earlier attained the consummation they de- 
sired. But had he not been its friend; had he 
in his public situation set himself against it, and 
strengthened the hands of those who opposed it, 
humanly speaking there is every reason to belieye 
that it would have been crus in its infancy, 
instead of having attained a vigorous maturity, 
being for an early triumph under his 
_ successors, who were placed in more favourable 
circumstances. | | 
On the death of Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville and 

Mr. Fox took the lead in the administration. | 
Shortly afterwards the slave-trade question was 


brought into parliament with encouraging 
pect of success. The first measure peppered ie 
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to give effect to a proclamation of the preceding 
year, by which British merchants were forbidden 
to import slaves into colonies conquered by the 
British arms in the course of the war. The next 


was to prohibit British subjects from being en-— 


gaged in importing slaves into the colonies of any — 
oreign power, whether hostile or neutral ; and the 
third to prohibit British subjects and British ca- 


- pital from being employed in carrying on the 


slave-trade in foreign ships, and the outfit of 
foreign ships from British ports. This bill was 
introduced by Sir A. Piggott, the attorney-general ; 
it passed the commons by a majority of thirty-five 
to twenty-two, and the lords by forty-three to 
eighteen. During the discussion, both Lord Gren-_ 
ville and Mr. Fox declared, in their respective 
houses of parliament, that they felt the question 
of the slave-trade- to be one which involved the 
dearest interests of humanity, and the most urgent 


claims of policy, justice, and religion; and that 


should they succeed in effecting its abolition, they 


_ should regard that success as entailing more true — 
glory on their administration, and r honour 


and advantage on their country, than any other | 
measure in which they could be engaged. Mr. 
Fox also declared, that since he had sat in the 


house, a period of between thirty and forty years, 


had ‘he only been instrumental in carrying that 
measure, he should think his life well spent, and 
should retire satisfied that he had not lived in 


vain. 


This bill might be said to-effect the dismem- 


-berment of the cruel trade. Its death blow was 


reserved for another session of parliament. It 
was thought proper, however, that each house 
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‘should record those principles on which, in the 
ensuing session, a measure might be properly 
- grounded for the total abolition of the slave-trade. 


The resolution proposed in the house of commons 


_ by Mr. Fox, pronounced the slave-trade to be con- 
trary to all the principles of justice, humanity, 


and policy, and pledged the house to take the 
earliest possible measures for effectually abolishing 
it. A smart discussion ensued, in which all the 
old arguments were brought forward by the op- 
ponents of abolition, and triumphantly answered 
by its friends. At the close, one hundred and 
fourteen were in favour of the proposed resolution, 


and only fifteen against it. Immediately after this 
division, Mr. Wilberforce moved an address to the 
prea him to direct a negociation to be 


entered into, by which foreign powers should be 
invited to co-operate in measures for the universal 
abolition of the slave-trade. This was carried 
without a division. | | 
The resolution and address were then commn- 
nicated to the lords, and their concurrence in them 
desired. Lord Grenville introduced and supported 
the motion in a most able and interesting speech, 
fully proving from facts the injustice, inhumanity, 
and impolicy of the slave-trade. The Bishop.of 
London answered some atguments and objections, 


falsely - ded on the toleration of slavery 


qnong Jews, and on some precepts of obe- 
dience found in the New Testament, which he 


_ observed were — seized as a handle for sup- 
y 


porting slavery, by persons little accustomed to 


_ regulate their general conduct by the authority of 


scripture. Among other able supporters of the 
measure | the Lord Chancellor Erskine, Dr. — 
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Horsley, Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Holland, 
Earl Stanhope, Earl Grosvenor, and Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. The resolution was carried by a majority 
of forty-one to twenty, and the addres t the king © 
without. a division. One more preliminary mea- 
sure was necessary to complete the proceedings of 
this session, and to prevent the dreadful excess of 
rapine and cruelty, to which the exasperated slave- 
merchants would be driven by the conviction that 
their time was short, and that they were gathering _ 
their last harvest. This was a bill ‘to prevent the 
fitting out of any vessel in the slave-trade which 
had not been heretofore employed in the service. — 
But for this precaution, every vessel that could 
have been procured would doubtless have been | 
employed in the slave-trade for the few short 
months before it would become absolutely illegal. _ 
Joy, gratitude, and hope, now filled the breasts — 
of the friends of humanity. But, as the darkest of — 
‘mortal scenes is cheered by some glimmering ray © 
of light, so the ap omy is interrupted by some 
gloomy cloud. In 
statesman, the warm, and steady, and influential 
friend of abolition, was numbered with the dead, 
before the completion of the object on which his 
heart was set. When the resolution above-men- 
tioned was .in contemplation, and Mr. Fox was 
_ mentioned as the fittest person to introduce it, he 
readily consented, and declared that, in whatever 
situation he might be, he would use his warmest _ 
efforts for the promotion of this righteous cause. 
_ When the measure which succeeded that resolu- 
tion, viz. the bill to prevent any new vessel being 
_ employed in the e€ was proposed, it was sug- 
gested to Mr. Fox, that, being late in the session, 


t. 1806, Fox, the brilliant 
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DEATH OF MR. FOX. 
it had peth 


aps better be delayed, lest the houses — 
of parliament should be wearied by such frequent] 
repeated motions on one subject; but he replied, 
(if not with prophetic foresight, which the event 
confirmed,) with sagacity and decision worthy of 
er ores in all who have important duties de- 
volving “0 them, either for themselves or others, 
that he believed both houses were disposed to get rid 
of the trade; that his own life was precarious ; 
that if he omitted to serve the injured Africans on 
this occasion, he-might have no other opportunity 
of doing it, and that he dared not, under these 
circumstances, neglect so great a duty. ‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
night, for there is neither work, nor knowledge, 
nor device in the grave, whither thou goest.” From 
this period the health of the great man rapidly 
declined ; but when removed by pain and sickness 
from the discussion of political subjects, he never 
_ forgot this cause. “ Two things,” said he on his 
-death-bed, “‘ I wish earnestly to see accomplished 
_—peace with Europe, and the abolition of the 
_slave-trade; but of the two I wish the latter.” 
These sentiments he frequently repeated, and the 


hope of abolition quivered on his lips in the last 


hour of his life. 
_ Jn 1807 the great question was again agitated, 
and happily for the last time. Contrary to the 
usual practice, it was first brought before the 
lords by Lord Grenville, in the form of “A Bill 
- for the Abolition of the Slave-trade.” Two days 
afterwards, four counsel were heard against t 
measure, and the day following Lord Grenville 
opened the debate with great ability, and was 
supported r the Duke of Gloucester, the Bishop 
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proved to be one hundred, and those against it 


_or to retard its operations, but it ultimately 
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of Durham, (Dr. Barrington,) the Earls Moira, 
Selkirk, and Rosslyn; and Lords Holland, King, 
and Hood. The lebele lasted till four o’clock in 
the morning, when the votes in favour of the bill 


thirty-six, | | 

The month following the bill was sent down to 
the Commons. When counsel had been heard — 
against it, and the question had been put for its 
commitment, Lord Sicsrene Howick, now the 


_ venerable Earl Grey, made an eloquent and pow- 


erful speech in favour of the cause, He was sup- 


—— by Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Lushington, Mr. 


awkes, Lord Mahon, Lord Milton, (now Earl 
Fitzwilliam,) Sir John Doyle, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Earl Percy; names, most 


of which have been since familiarized in associa- 
‘tion with every liberal and benevolent measure. 
_. On the division, there ap in favour of the 


bill two hundred and eighty-three, against it only — 
sixteen ; the largest majority that had ever been 

announced, It seemed, indeed, the triumph of 
truth and liberality over interest and prejudice, 


for several old opponents of the righteous cause 


went away unable to vote against it, while others 
of them staid in their places, and voted in its 
favour. In its several stages the bill had to en- 
counter some slight attempts to clog its freedom, | 


withouta division. It enacted, that no ship should 
clear out for slaves from any port within the 
British dominions after the Ist of May, 1807; 
and that no slave should be landed in the colonies 


after March Ist, 1808. The bill having thus 


passed the commons, was carried to the lords by 
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- Lord Howick and Mr. Wilberforce. Lord Gren- 
ville, on receiving it, urged the utmost expedition — 
in getting it printed and sanctioned by the lords; — 
for it had yet one important stage through which 
to pass, that of receiving the royal assent; and as 
it was strongly rumoured that the existing mi- 
nistry was about to be displaced, great apprehen- 
sions were entertained that, should that event take 
place before the signature was obtained, the cause 
- might again be thrown into uncertainty and delay ; 
_ as it was well known that among the constituents 
of the projected new ministry were several who 
had shown a hostile disposition towards the cause. 
_ Accordingly, the bill which had been brought 
- from the commons on the 18th of March, was 
printed and ready for discussion, on its amend- 
ments by the lords on the 23d. Lord. Grenville 
immediately brought it forward. It encountered 
some opposition, but was ably supported by the 
Duke of Norfolk and Bishop of Llandaff, the latter 
of whom said this great act of justice would be 
recorded in heaven. The amendments were seve- 
rally adopted without a division; but an omission 
of three words was discovered, which, if not recti- 
fied, would defeat the object of the bill. An 
- amendment was immediately proposed and carried 
. for the insertion of these three words, viz. “ coun- 
try, territory, or place.” On the 24th it was sent ~ 

beck to the commons for their assent to the ad- — 
_ dixion of the three words, then back to the lords | 
as approved of, on the same day. On the 26th 
the ministry was dissolved. At half-past eleven 
in the morning, the members of the ministry were 
summoned to deliver up their seals of office. It 
then appeared that a commission for the royal 
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| 


assent to this bill, among others, had been ob- 


tained. The commission was instantly opened 
by the Lord Chancellor Erskine, and executed as 
the clock struck twelve. The ceremony being 
over, the seals of office were resigned. Thus the 
last act of the administration of Lord Grenville 


“was the establishment of a Magna Charta for 


Africa in Britain.” And the virtuous and suc- 
cessful exertions of that ministry in behalf of the 


oppressed African race, will pass to posterity, and — 


live in the love and gratitude of mankind. 


SECT. XIX.— MEASURES TOWARDS THE ABOLI- 


TION OF SLAVERY. | 


THE abolition of the slave-trade was a matter of | 


cordial rejoicing to-all the friends of humanity, 


and called forth expressions of devout gratitude to | 
Him who had inspired their hearts with benevolent — 
ardour, who had enabled them to persevere in spite 
of all opposition and discouragement, and who had 


ultimately crowned their efforts with success. The — 
_ press teemed with sermons, addresses, and almost 


every variety of mene effort in con ation 
and commemoration of this great and glorious 
event. Clarkson, the indefatigable labourer in 
the sacred cause, no sooner witnessed its triumph, 
than he produced a modest record of the arduous 
toils by which, under the blessing of Heaven, it 
was at length achieved. His work is entitled, “A 
History of the Abolition of the Slave-Trade,” in two | 
vols. 8vo. He who having been so instrumental 


in effecting the work, could contrive so much to 


keep himself out of sight, discovers such a union 
| \ 
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of christian humility and magnanimity, ‘as emi- 
- nently qualifies him to enjoy an infinitely higher 
_ reward than the applause of mortals, in the success 
of his cause, the of his conscience, and 
the approbation of his God; and when the greater 
is conscientiously pursued, the lesser follows un- 
- sought. Such names as those of rpe and 
_ Clarkson are not permitted to steal into oblivion, 
- any more than the fragrance of the violet can be 
suppressed by the leaves under which it hides its 
Another permanent record of the glorious event 
1s canned ia an elegant publication by a late 
talented and spirited artist and publisher, R. 
Bowyer, Esq. Pall Mall. Desiring that the illus- 
trious act of the British legislature should be 
popularly commemorated by a tribute of British 
_ genius, he engaged in his cause the allied arts of 
poetry and painting, and produced a splendid 
volume, which he dedicated to the Duke of Glou- 
- cester, and the society of which that illustrious 
prince was the patron. The work comprises three 
poems: the first, by James Montgomery, entitled | 
> “The West Indies ;” the second, by James Gra- 
_hame, entitled “ Africa Delivered ;” the third, by 
_E. Benger, entitled “A Poem occasioned by the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade.” The embellish- 
| by R. Smirke; they 
comprise busts of Wilberforce, Sharpe, and Clark- 
son; a vignette of the fable of Prometheus de- 
livered, to which there are explanatory lines by 
Montgomery ; and nine other beautiful engravings, 
illustrative of the sentiments of the poems. __ 
But though the slave-trade and its horrors were 
done away, as far as the laws of Great Britain 
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degree of supineness 
- to think that in ob ini the abolition of the slave- 
that devolved upon them | 
todo. If the subject was referred to,.it was gene-_ 
Tally met by expression of triumph and grati- 
tude in that achievement, accompanied with too 
little disposition to farther i 
disturb the repose of satisfaction. Some few, 
_ however, more enlightened and ardent spirits, or 
_who had had peculiar opportunities of observing, 
or of ascertaining the real state of things, were 
continually stirred with a conviction that, after a 
lapse of sixteen 
slave-trade, slavery.and all its ills existed almost — 
with undiminished prevalence, notwithstanding oc- 
_-casional improvements in the colonial government, 
with:a view to the advantage of the slave. 


trade, they had done 


could effect it, it could not be lost sight'of by the 
friends of humanity, that their triumph was in- — 
complete, while personal and hereditary slav | 
continued to exist in the colonies of the British 
empire. It was indeed fondl , that the 


great measure of 1807, accomplished after a twenty 
years’ struggle, would have tended rapidly to -the 


-“Initigation and gradual extinction of negro 


in those colonies. But year after year elapsed, and 


years from the abolition of the 


Of these improvements, one of the 


tant was the Registry Bill, in 1816, introdnced by 


Mr. Wilberforce, and carried, through the greatest 
opposition from the colonists and their partisans, 
Its object was to prevent the illicit importation of 
slaves from Africa. The measure was ably de- 
fended by Mr. Stephen, in letters to Wilberforce. 
The local know and high professional cha- 


uiries which should 3 


racter of this gentleman qualified him to discuss. 
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ANTIE-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
euch. and claimed for him a respectful 


attention on the part of the public. 


Several other valuable publications tended 
draw the public attention to the subject, es ay d | 
Pinckard’s Notes on the West Indies, 1815; Col- 
lins’s Professional Planter, 1804; Dixon's Miti- 
on of Slavery, 1814; Watson’s Defence of 
| ethodist Missions, 1816; Cropper’s Letters to 
‘Wilberforce, 1822 ; ‘Wilberforce's Appeal to Re- 
ligion, Justice, and Humanity, 1823; Negro 
Slavery in the United States and in the West 
_ Indies, especially in Jamaica, 1823; besides the _ 
Reports of the African Institution, and other — 
kindred societies, and some hlets on the 
comparative expense of free slave labour. 
Under the conviction thus produced, in 1823 a 
society was formed the mitigation and gra- 
dual abolition of slavery throughout the British 
dominions.” Will it be considered tedious and 
uninteresting to detail the names of those whe 
No: it will be in 
and gratifyin observe some names with whic 
we have long n familiar, as fathers of the sacred 
cause, still animated in the evening of life with 
undiminished ardour for its prosecution and exten- 
sion; and to observe others rising up to strengthen 
_ their hands, to pursue the aiuenh struggle, and 
finally to experience the joy of extended 
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The Rt. Hon. Earl Nugent, | 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Suffield, 
The Rt. Hon, Lord Cal- 
thorpe, 
Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. 
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Jos. Butterworth, Esq., M.P. 
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M.P. | 


William Dillwyn, Esq. 
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William: Smith, Esq., M.P. 

James Stephen, Esq. 
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Esq., M.P. 
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M.P. 
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Samuel Hoare, Jun., Esq. 


William Allen, Esq. 
T. G. Babington, Esq. 


G. Babington, Esq. 


David Barclay, Esq. 
Charles Esq. 
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Rev. Jabez Bunting, 


Edward Carroll, at 
William Crawford, Esq. 


James Cropper, Esq. 
Joseph Dimsdale, Esq. 


Robert Forster, Esq. 


| W. A. Garrett, Esq. 


Samuel Gurney, Esq. 

W. J. Hathaway, Esq. 
Luke Howard, Esq. | 
Edmund Jansen, Esq. 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq. 
T. B. Macaulay, Esq. 
Henry Newman, Esq. 
George Stacey, Esq. 
W. Foster Reynolds, Esq. 


| Robert Simpson, Esq. 


Thomas Sturge, TP. 


John Elliot, Esq ~ 
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Ed. Forster, Esq. | Henry Waymouth, Esq. 
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In March, 1823, this society commenced its 


operations by calling the attention of the P pratic 
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to existing circumstances, and by pledging them- 
selves, as men, as christians, and as patriots, in 
their separate and collective capacities, to en- 
deavour, by al] prudent and lawful means, to miti- 
gate and eventually to abolish colonial slavery 
throughout the British dominions, The first and 


most obvious means of carrying these objects into _ 


effect, was the obtaining and diffusing information 
on the subject; with this view they shortly after- 
wards published “ A brief View of the Nature and 
Effects of Negro Slavery, as existing in the Colo- 
nies of Great Britain.” In this was stated the 
ling fact, that upwards of 800,000 human 
beings were held in a state of — personal 
slavery. Among the wretched features of their 
condition the following are enumerated. Being 
the absolute property of a fellow-man; liable to be 
sold or transferred at his pleasure; placed at his 


- discretion as to the measure of labour, food, and 


punishment; branded like cattle with a hot iron, 
and thus retaining, in indelible ‘characters, the 
proof of their gem state; driven to labour by 
the cart-whip; at certain seasons compelled to 
labour, not only the whole day, but also half the 
no claim on their masters for wages ; 
obliged to labdur for their own maintenance on 
the sabbath-day; liable to be punished at the 
irresponsible discretion of their master or his — 
agents; regarded as mere chattels, and liable to 
be sold for their master’s debts ; denied the legal 
sanction of marriage; having little or no access to | 
the means of christian instruction; liable to be © 
separated from every family tie; incapable of 
giving evidence in a court of law against a white 
person; having every obstacle thrown in the way 
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of obtaining freedom ; liberty, if obtained, in great 
danger of being lost; their very skin being pre- 
sumed an evidence of slavery in the absence of © 
positive proof to the contrary; and, finally, the 
perpetuation of the wretched inheritance of slavery | 
to their offspring. ay | | 

- On these facts the society grounded its appeal 
that some effectual steps should be taken for miti- 
gating the rigours of negro bondage, or for putting 
an end to a condition so grievously outraging every — 
feeling of humanity, and violating every principle 

both of the British constitution and of the chris- 
tian religion, Even admitting the possibility of 


‘some danger or inconvenience arising from im-— 
mediately liberating all the actual victims of the _ 
 slave-trade, or their adult descendants, yet the | 


committee urged that no satisfactory reason could — 
be assigned why, since the abolition of the trade, 
children should continue to inherit the unhappy | 
condition of their parents, which was admitted to 


be an unjust infliction. They also felt justly con- 


vinced, that no institution so directly at variance 
with the will of the supreme Governor of the uni- 


verse could prove a source of permanent advantage, 
either to nations or individuals; but that slavery 


was as detrimental to the interests of the slave-owner, 
as cruel and oppressive to the slave, and that its 
abolition would prove an unspeakable benefit to 


_ both. ‘The colonists, indeed, alleged that they 


should sustain a great actual loss by such a 
change in the system. This, however, remained 
for proof; and if any such injury were sustained, 
their claim for redress lay not with the already 


injured negro, but with the British people. This — 


train of argument is successfully followed up in 
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-Clarkson’s admirable phlet, “ Thoughts on . 
the Necessity,” &c. Having first admitted the — 
defeat of the sanguine hopes formerly entertained, — 
that the abolition of the slave-trade would lead to | 
the humane and enlightened treatment of slaves, 
and ultimately to their emancipation, he goes on | 
to say, that, for the redress of the grievances which | 
yet oppressed the injured African, it was in vain © 
to look to West Indian legislature, the remedy © 
could only be sought from a British parliament. | 
He then proves that the planters can neither prove _ 
a moral nor a legal right in their slaves. Those 
of the slaves who were native Africans, were ob- 
tained by fraud or violence, and then sold; but as 
such a transaction could not deprive them of their 
own right in themselves, it could not confer that 
right on another. Birth could not confer it, be- 
cause freedom is the native birthright of every | 
ational creature; and if parents were subjected to — 
_ slavery as a reparation for injury, or a punishment 
- for crime, the infant had no part in the injury or 
the criminality ; the master of the parent has no 
claim on him. Then, man’s individual accounta- 
bility proves that he cannot justly be so placed 
under the will of another, as to be compelled by 
him to do that which is in itself immoral and 
sinful ; a compulsion frequently practised by slave 
masters, with the infliction of severe punishment, _ 
in case of disobedience on the part of the slave, — 
He then brings the slave-holder’s claim to the 
test of original grants, or permissions of govern- 
ment, acts of parliament, charters, or English 
laws. It has already been clearly shown, (pp. 111, 
113,) that neither the African lesuasaie nor 
West Indian slavery would have been allowed at 
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first, but for the misrepresentations and falsehoods 


of those engaged in them. The governments of 
Europe a made to believe that the Africans 
voluntarily quitted their own land for their own 
benefit, and that those who conveyed them were 
actuated by a benevolent desire and intention to 


better their circumstances, and to instruct them in © 


the christian religion. It is, therefore, a well 


authenticated fact in history, that the original 
government grants and permission had their origin 
in fraud and falsehood; and if the premises fall, 
all conclusions and concessions grounded on them © 
must fall too. Then as to charters—slavery had 
indeed been upheld and kept together by the laws 


which those charters gave the colonists the power 
to make: that very slavery, nevertheless, was 
illegal, for in all the charters it was expressed that 


the’ laws and statutes to be made under them must | 
‘not be repugnant but conformable to the laws of 
Great Britain. We all know, by our happy ex-_ 
_ perience, that Great Britain has no law which 
will sanction the sale of a human being; the © 
forcing another to work without wages and with- — 
out choice of his master; or the punishment of — 


one human being at the caprice of another. In- 
deed, the very slave-holders themselves admitted, 


that, if debarred of whatever was repugnant to the 
laws of England, they did not see how they could 
_ have any title to the 


r slaves likely to be supported 
by the laws of England. In fact, the colonial 
system was at constant variance with the whole 
spirit and letter of the English constitution. 
Mr. Clarkson then urges the obligation to re- 
lease these slaves, not when it is convenient to 
Britain to spare them, but when they can be re-~ 
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leased with safety to themselves. By appealing to — 


facts, he proves that emancipation would at that — 


time be found practicable, safe, and advantageous | 
to all the parties concerned. The facts to which — 
he alludes, as having occurred within forty years, — 
were the emancipation of a body of negro slaves, 
amounting to. upwards of 2000, who had run 
away from their North American masters, and 
joined the British army during the American war. 


‘They were settled in Nova Scotia as British sub-— 


jects and free men. On account of the prejudices | 


of the white population, they were afterwards re- 
moved to Halifax, and distributed through the 


country. They acquired the arts of life, sup- 


‘ported themselves by their industry, and were 


quiet and peaceable neighbours. In process of | 


time they embraced christianity, built places of 


worship, and had ministers\ from their own body. 
They afterwards emigrated to Sierra Leone. In 
1814, when for a short time hostilities existed 


between England and America, some hundreds of : 


negroes joined the British standard in the same 
manner; at the close of the campaign they were 
taken to Trinidad, to be employed as free labourers, 
The planters objected, assured that no negro would 
work, even for hire, and that if settled there as free 
men they would subsist by plunder. The go- 
vernor, Sir Ralph Woodford, resisted these pre- 
judices, and resolved on trying the experiment, 
The result was most satisfactory; these emanci- 
pated slaves laboured with industry, and main- 
tained a peaceable demeanour and general good 


conduct, which entirely refuted the calumnies 


raised against their race. A third case compre- 
hended several hundreds of negroes who had 
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formed the West Indian black regiments, and who, 


in 1819, were disbanded, liberated, and conveyed 


to Sierra Leone, where, on lands given them by 


government, they had founded several flourishing 
villages, and were deemed a valuable addition to 


the colony. Another case adduced was that of 
captured negroes, i. ¢. the cargoes of slave-ships 
captured at different times since the slave-trade 
became illegal. These were landed at Sierra 
Leone, in companies of from fifty to three or four 


hundred at a time, and immediately made free, 
and encouraged to cultivate the habits of civilized 


society. The whole number amounted to about 
14,000, and their general conduct, habits, and 
manners, were most satisfactory. The other cases 


were those of St. Domingo, where nearly 500,000 


persons were made free at once, and where it was 
satisfactorily proved that all the tumults that had 


arisen proceeded not from the impartation of free-_ 


dom, but from subsequent oppressive attempts to 


take itaway; and that the whole population, con-— 


sisting of free blacks, were living in peace and 


_ prosperity, under wise and equitable laws of their 


own framing. A sixth example of emancipation 
was in Columbia, in America. The patriotic Ge- 
neral Bolivar began by making free his own slaves, 
to the number of six orseven hundred; and after- 


_ wards representing the case to congress at Ve- 


nezula, obtained a decree for the emancipation of 
all slaves who had assisted in achieving the inde- 
pendence of the republic; for the freedom of all 
children thereafter born of slaves; and for a tax on 
property, to form a fund for purchasing the free- 
dom of adult slaves, priority being given according 


to character. The work of liberation went steadily 
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‘on, and the liberated slaves were ream at 
through the republic, as we 


the newly 
enfranchised as those originally free. pie 
In addition to these instances, some interesting 
facts are recorded of individual grrr na and jus- 
tice being exercised, not only with safety, but 
with abundant advantage to the interest of the 
proprietor. A Mr. Steele, having large estates in 
Barbadoes, which proved very ig under 
the management of others, we ver himself, at 
nearly eighty years of age. He immediately sub- 
stituted a system of kindness and rewards for that 
of cruelty and punishment. He took away the © 
whips, which caused the white overseers to resign, 
and established a sort of magistracy among the 
themselves, appointing the elder negroes 
as superintendents, and made it their charge to 
establish and enforce obedience and industry. In’ 
case of offences, they were tried by a jury of © 
negroes, in the presence of their master, or the 
new overseer, to whom also were made daily or 
occasional reports of the conduct of each gang. 
po treatment gave them a sense dignity and 
tability. 

r. Steele next made an e xperiment of the 
voluntary system. He offered a a. sinl pecuniary 
reward to as many as would undertake to per- 
form a certain ihiy. B of holeing (the most la- 
borious work) y this plan, six negroes 

rformed with ba ou what had been reckoned a 
hard ardship for eighteen, and had an hour each even- 
ing to spare. This plan was as profitable to the 
master as it was satisfactory to the servant, as it 
was a saving of the season, which is a most im- 
portant object, of which we may ror some idea, 
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a ie by the eagerness of the English farmer, at seed- 
- time and harvest, to get his work done at the 


exact time; but our ideas are very inadequate of 
the importance attached to the shortness of the 


: those hot climates, and the difference in the har- 
, . vest, whether a certain process was completed in 
| six days or ten. 


ceeded still farther; in fact, adopted a measure 
which went to altering the very condition of the 
slaves, and placing them somewhat on the footing 
of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in feudal times. 
ml de This was to form his plantation into manors, and 
, register all his adult slaves as copyholders, to 
eae each of whom he gave separate tenements of land, 
| sufficient, with industry, for their comfortable main- 

| tenance, and descendible to their heirs. In re- 


| spared to the age of ninety-one to witness the 
| ss Growing comfort and civilization of his negroes, 


at Fae -controul, and stimulated to industry by the ho 
a of advantage. He brought them to that condi- 
_. tion from which he was sure they might safely 
| be transferred to the rank of freemen, and probably 
| ae would have proceeded to that crowning act of 
| | liberality and justice, had his life been yet further 
bie he conferred was his 
3 _ highest reward, but the weight of argument from 


f | his example with West Indian planters lay in the &§ 


period in which the work can be accomplished in | 


|. This venerable and benevolent proprietor pro- 


i -_- Jabour, or an equivalent rent, reserving the remain- 

_ der entirely to themselves, or if working for their 
‘Master, at regular The result of his be- 
nevolent scheme was highly satisfactory. He was 


when governed by fixed laws, instead of arbitrary — 


‘turn for this, they were to give him 260 days’ | ‘ 
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fact, that, on his new system, the income cleared 
from the estate was more than three times what 
it had been before. This was a posing answer to 
the oft reiterated objection, that any approach to 
emancipation, or elevation of the negro in the 
scale of society, was fraught with danger and ruin 
to his employer. Mr. Clarkson concludes his’ 

phlet by expressing his desire that the West 
ndians might be convinced, if possible, that they 
would be benefited by the pro change. 
“ They must already know, both by past and 
: present experience, that the wages of unrighteous- 
ness are not profitable. Let them not doubt, 
since the Almighty has decreed the balance in 
favour of virtuous actions, that their efforts under 
_. _ the new system will work together for their good.” 
~The circulation of the society’s various publi- 
cations produced a deep interest and extensive 
’ effect; for, in a very short time, 230 petitions were 
spontaneously addressed to parliament, from va- 

rious parts of the country, praying for the mitiga- _ 
tion and gradual extinction of slavery; and the 

multiplication of similar petitions was only pre-— 
vented by the parliamentary discussion of the 
measure, which took place May 15, 1823. On 
that day Mr. Buxton made a motion to the fol- 
lowing effect:—‘“ That the state of slavery is 
‘repugnant to the principles of the British consti- 
_ __ tution, and of the christian religion, and that it 
| _— ought to be gradually abolished throughout the 
’ British dominions, with as much expedition as 
- may be consistent with due regard to the well 
_ being of all the. parties concerned.” Had this 
motion been agreed to, it was the intention of 
- Mr. Buxton, as " stated in his speech, to follow 
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it up with a bill or bills, which should do away at 


once all the most palpable and cruel abuses prac-_ 


tised upon the slaves; provide for their moral and 
religious instruction; facilitate and encourage their 


- manumission; and secure to their offspring the 
birthright of freedom. It must have been in- 


teresting and affecting to see the comparatively 


youthful senator step forward and consecrate his 


energies to the great cause, while the venerable 
Wilberforce sat by, like a parent eagle, impelling, 
directing, supporting, and delighting in the flight 


_of its eaglet; or, rather, like the ancient prophet 


Elijah, anointing his successor, and leading him 


to the spot where his own prophetic mantle should 
descend upon him, as the pledge of “a double 


portion of his spirit.” 


Mr. Buxton, in an animated manner, stated the 


gross injustice in which the state of negro slavery 


originated, and detailed some particular instances 
of the cruelty and hardship to which its unhappy 


victims were exposed. He alluded to the ima- 


ginary alarms which had been raised, and the 


terrific predictions which had been uniformly ut- 


tered by the advocates of slavery, wherever any 
motion was made or proposed which should in the 
least degree tend to disturb the existing state of 
things. “ An insurrection of al] the blacks, the mas- 


sacre of all the whites,” was to be the “ inevitable - 


consequence” of the slightest intimation that the 
condition of the former might and ought to be im- 
proved; and having proved, instance by instance, 


that all these predictions had been falsified by sub-— 
sequent fact, he argued the safety of proceeding - 


in the work of equity and humanity, undeterred by 
these imaginary terrors. | ay 
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At the close of Mr. Buxton’s speech, Mr. Can- 
ning, as the organ of his majesty’s government, 


expressed his concurrence in the desire to mitigaté, _ 


and ultimately tv annihilate, slavery, but made 
some objections to the form of expression of Mr. 
Buxton’s motion, and proposed instead— ry 

1. That it is expedient to adopt effectual~and 
decisive measures for meliorating the condition of 
the slave-population in his majesty’s colonies. = 

2. That through a determined and persevering, 
but judicious and temperate enforcement of such 
measures, this house looks forward to a progressive 
improvement in the character of the slave popu- 
lation; such as may prepare them for a participa- 
tion in those civil rights and privileges which are 
enjoyed by other classes of his majesty's subjects. 
_ 3. That this house is anxious for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose at the earliest period 
that may be compatible with the well being of the 
slaves, with the safety of the colonies, and with a 
fair and equitable consideration of the interests of 
all parties concerned therein. 

4. That these resolutions be laid before his 
majesty. 
In the discussio that ensued, some » attempts 
were made, on the old system, to prove the happi- | 
_ ness, satisfaction, and contentment of the negroes, | 
except when they were excited by the injudicious 
and unnecessary interference of their enthusiastic 
friends in England, These assertions, however, 
were clearly disproved and the cause ably sup- 


i see by Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Wm. Smith, Sir 


G. Rose, Mr. Brougham, Lord Althorp, and Mr. 
Buxton, in reply to the objections made against 
speech. As the motion of Mr. 
2F | 
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embodied the substance of what had been contem- 

plated in that as Mr. Buxton, and as it was secure 
of the support overnment, and received the ac- 
quiescence West Indian proprietors present, 
no objection was raised on the part of the aboli- . 
tionists; and the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the house, and subsequently, with equal 

aa | unanimity, by the House of Lords. | 

| ~~. Thus far the abolition committee acknowledged 
| abundant cause of gratitude to God, and congra- 
tulation to the friends of humanity. It was, how- 
: ever, matter of regret and anxiety, that the reforms 

recommended were to be effected not by the 
Bi | actment of a British parliament, but through the 


— 


| medium of colonial legislatures, which past ex- 
| perience had convinced the friends of the cause 
a were more likely to thwart and delay, than cor- 

. | dially to promote such measures. They there- 


ae fore urged upon the public the necessity of con- 
q | tinued and increased exertion, in petitioning par- 
aa liament, and in establishing local associations for 
| the purpose of diffusing information. Subsequent 
| events proved that these anticipations and sug- 
gestions were unfounded or unn 
| The reforms proposed by _ majesty’ s govern- 
ment were as follow :— | 
_ To provide the means of instruction 
and christian education forthe slaves. 
To put an end to Sunday markets and com- 
pulsory labour’; to give the slave the sabbath as 
entirely his own ; and to allow him equivalent 
time in the week for the cultivation of his ground, 
__ and otherwise providing for himself and family. _ 
_ To admit the testimony of slaves in courts of 
‘Justice ; to their marriages, and protect 
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them in the possession of property. To remove — 


all obstructions to manumission, and to grant to 
the slave the power of redeeming himself, his wife, 
and risery Sole a fair price. To prevent the sepa- 
ration of families, by sale or otherwise; also the 
removal of slaves from the estate or plantation to 
which they belong. To restrain the power and 
vent the abuse of arbitrary punishment ; to abo- 
the punishment of females, and the 
_ use of the driving whip; and to establish Savings’ 
Banks for the use of the slaves. From these pro- 
visions of reform it is easy to conceive some idea 
of the wretched degraded state of the negroes which 
was thus virtually acknowledged by the govern- 
ment, and even by the West Indian proprietors _ 
themselves. But these moderate concessions were _ 
rejected and trampled upon by the local authorities, _ 
Some remonstrated against them as fraught with 
ruin to the master, injurious and demoralizing to 
the slave, peculiarly hazardous to the lives of the _ 
free coloured inhabitants, and totally subversive of © 
the gracious intentions of the king. The aboli- 
tion of flogging of females, and the driving-whip 
as it respects both sexes, they maintained to have 
deprived them of the only means intelligible to 
slaves, and by which they could be kept in order. 
Some of the colonies contumeliously refused to 
comply with the requirements of government, and 
others evaded the provisions, or dealt out com- 
pliancés in so scanty a measure, that next to 
nothing was, done. Se in the crown colonies, 


(see p. 105,) the good effected fell very far short 


of the pledges and intentions of government; and — 
in fact a spirit of disappointment and discontent — 
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manifested itself among the unhappy slaves, from 
an idea that something had been done for their _ 


benefit in England, of which they were not per- 
mitted to reap the fruits. The eonsequent tur- 
bulence was serious, thongh greatly magnified by — 
the maligners of the negro, as well as excited by | 


their crue] oppression. They, however, of course — 


made it a handle to work against the advocates of 
humanity and the teachers of religion. This will 
be more particularly noticed hereafter; itisenough — 
to say here, that instead of discouraging their 
efforts, it only served to prove more fully than ever 


the need of increased energy an and is aa 
severance. 


In the Second Report of the Abolition Society, 
published 1825, they deeply lament that so little 
progress had been made in bettering the sondicin | 


of the slave; they urge the necessity of a direct 
and authoritative interference of parliament, and 


express a strong desire for an abolition of the 


monopoly or protecting daty on West Indian 


produce, by which the consumption of this country 


was almost confined to that produced by slave- 


labour, when articles equally good might be ob- 


tained by free labour, but for the interference of 


this monopely. This subject is ably argued out 
in the Report, which closes with an announcement 
that Mr. Wilberforce had retired from public life. 
A just tribute of gratitude was paid to the retiring 
— and an ardent wish expressed, which hes: 
n happily realized, that before the day should 
arrive when his country would appoint his is place 
among the tombs of her departed statesmen and 
heroes, and when me himself rn be put in pos- 
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session of his eternal reward, he might have wit- 
nessed the final triumph of the good cause to 


which his life was consecrated. 
About this time considerable attention was 


excited by a small tract, widely circulated, entitled | 
“Immediate, not gradual, Abolition; or an Inquiry - 


into the shortest, safest, and most effectual means 
of getting rid of West Indian Slavery.” This 


tract, though published anonymously, was gene-— 


rally understood to be the production of a talented 


and benevolent lady, Miss Hope, of Liverpool. | 
It certainly was an honourable and successful 


effort in the good cause. It was read with avidity 


by thousands, who had not access to larger works, - 
or who had not leisure or ability to pursue a 


lengthened train of reasoning; and proceeding, as 
it did, upon the supposition that a total abstinence 
from West Indian produce, on the part of those 
who were reall yess of abolishing slavery, 
would greatly facilitate, if not absolutely ensure, 
the attainment of that consummation so devoutly 


‘to be wished, it was the means of inducing very | 


many to adopt the measure. How far this absti- 


-nence really did promote the object it may not be 
— easy to ascertain, as other causes at length operated 
in bringing it about. It is, however, matter of | 


pleasing reflection to those who could do little 
more, that they conscientiously practised an act of 


_ self-denial in the hope of furthering the cause of 


humanity. | 
In 1825 the Anti-slavery Society began to issue a 
monthly publication, containing accounts of its pro- 


ceedings, and of the efforts made in different places 
to promote its objects; thus diffusing general informa-. 
tion on the subject, aud especially communicating | 
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hina, as they transpired in the colonies, iIhstrative 
of the nature and tendency of slavery as actually ex- 
isting. This was the more necessary, as one regular 
subterfuge of the abettors of slavery was, to turn— 
aside as obsolete all accounts of the cruelties and 
hardships suffered by the negroes. The first num- 
ber of this publication was issued in June, 1825, and 
contained the speeches at the general meeting, 
which had just taken place. Subsequent numbers 
gave a brief view of colonial slavery in general, and 
details of the existing state of things i in the British 
colonies, drawn from the statements of colonists | 
themselves, in papers lately laid before parliament. — 
With all their attempts to glaze over the worst © 
features of their system, and to give undue promi- — 
nence to the best, the picture was sufficiently 


_ hideous to excite the abhorrence of every friend of 


humanity, and to stimulate each, in his respective 
sphere, to do what he could towards the riddance 
of the earth from such a monster. 

Other publications were, from time to time, 
issued by the society, calculated to throw light 
upon the subject in general, or to meet particular 
objections and difficulties as they were raised. 

Dec. 21, 1825, the society held a public meeting — 


in London, for the purpose of petitioning parlia- 


ment for the abolition of colonial slavery. This — 


- Measure was rendered necessary, by the contume- | 
hous manner in which the requisitions of govern-. 


ment had been treated. This fact was e tablished | 
by extracts from the colonial newspape 1 The © 


effrontery :—‘‘ We did and do declare th 


following will serve as specimens o colonial 


whip to 


be essential to West Indian discipline, ay, as 


essential, ny Lord — as the freedom of 
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_ the press and the 


the subject in B 


equally legitimate 


and happiness of 
subsist without it. 


by others, but ne 
_ observe, that not a 
_ (those. that are n 
Jegislature of their 
Britain) have had 


331. 


trial by jury, to the liberty of 
ritain, and to be justified on 
grounds. The comfort, welfare, 
our labouring classes cannot 
The fact may have been denied 
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ver by us.” “ We beg you to 


ne of the unconquered colonies, 


ot crown colonies, but have a 


- own, though subject to Great 


the civility to comply with Lord 


-Bathurst’s* wishes, notwithstanding he informed 
them, in the most earnest and feeling manner, of 
the serious extent of the disappointment which 
’ his majesty’s government would experience if they 
rejected the application. We sympathize most. _ 
sincerely with his lordship on this unexpected 
event. | 
The petitions of the society, or rather from th 
- inhabitants of the metropolis, for the abolition of 
slavery in the British colonies, were presented to 
the house of commons by Mr. Buxton, March Ist, | 
_ 1826, and to the house of lords by the Duke of 
Gloucester. In the speech of the former gentle- 
man on that occasion, he justly complained of the 
very unsatisfactory manner in which the recom- 
_ mendations of government had been received by 
the colonists, and the small degree of improve- 
_ ment experienced by the slave population. The 
inefficiency of the measures already tried, he con- 
sidered as calling upon his majesty’s ministers to 
fulfil their pledge of countenancing a legislative 
_ * Lord Bathurst was at that time Secretary for the 
Colonial Department, and of course transmitted the order 
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enactment which the colonial guvetuenenite could 
not resist. There seemed, however, on the part 
of government,-a wish to exercise the utmost 


. lenience towards the colonial governments, to _ 
make the very most of what little they had done 


in compliance with the order in council sent them, 
and still to rely on their honour and wait their 
time for further improvements; but the public 


‘were not so easily satisfied, and their sentiments 


were expressed in numerously attended meetings, 
in various parts of the country, and numerously 


signed petitions to parliament. As a specimen, 
_ the number of petitions, in one session, amounted 


to six hundred and forty-four; that from London | 
contained seventy-two thousand signatures; that 
from Manchester, forty-one thousand ; from Glas- 
gow, thirty-eight thousand; from Edinburgh, 
seventeen thousand; from the county of Norfolk, 


thirty-eight thousand, and from other places in 

_ like proportion. Very interesting discussions on 

the subject frequently took place in both houses of 

_ parliament, especially in the house of commons, 

on the motion of Mr. Denman, respecting the 

trials of some slaves in Jamaica, charged with _ 

ea and rebellion, on which eight persons _ 
were condemned and executed. Every one of the 


slaves declared his innocency to the last; even 
when on the scaffold, pardon was offered to any 
two who would confess a rebellious design, and, 


on the whole, it appeared to be a mere “ got up” 
concern, and that the poor creatures were tried 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances, 


convicted on very slight and insufficient evidence, 
and the execution wantonly hastened, merely that 
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having a little relaxation at Christmas, might find 
leisure to form some scheme of mischief, unless 
_ deterred by the salutary spectacle of eight of their 
- fellow-slaves gibbetted before their eyes! The 
trial took place Dec. 19, and the execution was 
hastened to take place before Christmas. This 
debate elicited several other recent instances of © 
wanton barbarity and contempt. of negro life, as 
well as of opposition and persecution to the teachers 
of religion. It resulted in a resolution, (unani- 
mous,) “ That this house sees, in the proceedings 
which have been brought under its consideration, 
with respect to the late trials of slaves in Jamaica, 
_ further prouf of the evils inseparably attendant 
upon a state of slavery; and derives therefrom 
increased conviction of the propriety of the reso- 
lutions passed by this house on the 15th of May, 
1823.” | 
About this ime, Mr. Stephen issued an able 
pamplet entitled “England enslaved by her own 
Colonies,” a work which clearly proved the gross 
_ impolicy of the system altogether. The value of 
this work was attested by the conviction and satis- 
faction of many inquirers after truth, and by the 
opposition it excited among prejudiced and inte- 
rested persons. 
During two sessions of parliament, eight motions 
were brought forward by the abolitionists, all on 
subjects of considerable importance, and most of 
them occasioned by cases of flagrant outrage and 
violation of the law, or by evils of a more general 
kind, necessarily connected with the slave system. 
Though no very decisive measures immediately 


| resulted, some progress must have been making 
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‘towards thes ultimate accomplishment of the great 
object. In felling a mighty tree, each several 
_ stroke seems to effect but little, yet every one con- 
tributes its part, and at length the tree falls. It — 


was not this stroke or that which effected it, but — 
all together. | 


The eight motions uirved to were :-— — 


__1. By Mr. Brougham, on the trial and sentence — 
| of the missionary, Smith, in Demerara. 


2. By Dr. Lushington, on the deportation of — 


 Lesesne and Escoffery, two free men of colour, 
and excellent, long established characters, who | 
were arrested and hardly dealt with, and sent off 
the island of Jamaica as aliens and dangerous | 


persons, although no charge whatever could be — 


substantiated against them, and although many — 


persons of the highest rank and respectability 
attested their full conviction that these persons — 


_ were not only British subjects, but perfectly free 


from all imputation of disaffection or disloyalty. 


3. By Mr. Buxton, on the expulsion of the l 
_ missionary, Shrewsbury, from Barbadoes, and the | 


demolition of the methodist chapel there. 
4. By Mr. Denman, on the trial of the alleged 
insurgents in Jamaica, see p. 332. 


By Mr. Buxton, on the slaves 
trade. 


bounties, by which the monopoly of the trade was 
secured to the employers of slave labour. _ 
7. By Mr. W. Smith, on the expediency of 
placing the administration of the slave laws in the 
hands of those who were not slave-holders. With- 
out this measure, every attempt at reforming the 


6. By Mr. Whitmore, on the sugar duties 
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eonidition of the slave, would be as useless as com- 
_mitting the keys of a treasure to a thief, with a 
strict charge to lock up all safely. 


8. By Mr. Brougham, expressive of the dis | 


satisfaction of the house with the proceedings of 
the colonial assemblies, in rejecting, delaying, or 
very inadequately effecting, the reforms suggested 


by government, and pledging the house to an 


early consideration of the subject. _ 

April 17, Lord Suffield brought forward the 
subject in the house of lords. In a long and ani- 
mated speech he defended the abolitionists from 
_ the charges of rashness, precipitancy, and enthu- 
siasm, and displayed the unmitigated horrors of 
slavery, from recent facts, and the hopelessness of 


trusting to colonial legislation to reform their own 


abuses. The object of his lordship’s motion was 
an address to the king, praying that in future no 
person having possession, or reversionary or other 
interest in slaves, should be eligible to any of the 
offices of governor, chief justice, attorney-general, 
fiscal, guardian, or religious instructor, in any of 


the West. ndian colonies. After some 


the motion was withdrawn. 

- Fresh information was continually coming to 
hand, and communicate@sto the public by the 
society, of recent transactions in the slave colonies, 


all of which tended to display their real state, and 


_ proved that some, which had been represented as 

conducted on so mild a system, as not to require 
the interference of government, had attained this 
character only through gross ignorance or wilful 


_ Inisrepresentation. This was the case with the 


Cape of Good Hope. In some colonies, the Mauri- 
tius especially, still more horrid and revolting results 
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were brought to light as attendant on the wretched 


system, than had ever before been imagined ; and, 
in the best, the determination prevailed, to do as 


little as possible in adopting any measures for — 
‘improvement. | 


Another prominent topic of discussion and infor- 


mation, at this period, was the monopoly in favour of © 


the West Indian colonies, by which it appeared that 


not only the system of slavery was upholden, but — 
also that the range of our own commercial and 


manufacturing industry and capital was circum- 
scribed. Hence many petitions, especially from 


the manufacturing and mercantile districts, Leeds, 


Halifax, Manchester, Birmingham, Blackburn, 


Hull, &c. were forwarded to parliament, that the 


duties might be equalized, and equal facilities 
afforded for commerce with the East Indies, which 


_ would at once open a wide field for honourable 


enterprize to British manufacture and merchants, 
and encourage the use of free labour. | | 

In the year 1828, the attention of the friends 
of abolition was still very much directed to the 
progress of colonial reform, in consequence of the 
propositions of government. Very few of these: 
measures had been adopted, and some of them 


very partially and inefficiently. On the whole it =~ 
became more and more evident, that nothing — 


effectual would be done in that way. On the 6th 
of March, reference was made to the subject in the 
house of commons by Mr. Brougham, who inquired 


of Mr. Huskisson, (Secretary of State for the | 2 
‘Colonial Department,) whether any measures had 
adopted in the colonies sufficiently satisfactory 
to prevent the necessity of parliamentary inter- — 
ference, and intimated his intention, if the infor- 
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mation was not satisfactory, to bring forward a — 


motion soon after the recess. That minister, in a 
despatch to the Governor of Jamaica, had informed » 


him, that the slave law passed in that island had 


been disallowed by the crown, and fully and ably 


stated the reasons of that measure. On this occa- _ 
sion, however, in reply to Mr. Brougham’s appeal, 
Mr. Huskisson gave a more favourable account of © 


the improvements that had resulted from the sug- 


gestions of government in 1823. That some im- 


_ provements had been made was fully admitted, but 
_ that they were very inadequate to the necessities 
of the case, the expectation of the British public, 
_and the intentions of government, was equally 


obvious, and that they fully confirmed the me- 
morable words of that enlightened statesman, Mr. 
Canning (now no more)—“ Trust not,” said he, 
‘the masters of slaves in what concerns legislation 
for slavery. However specious their laws may 


appear, depend upon it, they must be ineffectual 
in their operation. “ is in the nature of things 


that they should be so.”—“ Let, then, the British 
— of commons do their part themselves. Let 
them not delegate en trust of doing it to those 

that trust fairly. Let the 
evil be remedied by an assembly of free men, by 
the government of a free people, and not by the 
masters of slaves. Their laws can neyer reach, 


can never cure; the evil."—*“ There is something 


in the nature of absolute authority, in the relation 
between master and slave, which makes despotism, 
in all cases, and, | under all circumstances, an 
incompetent and unsure executor, even of its own 


provisions in favour of the objects of its power.” | 
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These remarks, originally uttered with reference 
to the slave-trade, were found to bear with equal 
force on the system of slavery in general. 

About this time considerable attention was 
excited by a series of lectures, by Rev. B. Godwin, 
classical tutor of a dissenting academy, Bradford, 
delivered first in the Exchange of that populous 
town, and afterwards at York and Scarborough. 
These lectures were published and widely circu- 
lated. They contain a valuable digest of the facts 
and arguments connected with negro slavery, and 
will, probably, be long referred to as.an historical 

document, though the question is happily set at rest. 

At the public meeting of the Anti-slavery Society, 
held May 3rd, the Duke of Gloucester presided, 
and the crowded room evinced the deep and abid- 


ing interest felt in the cause. Mr. Brougham | 


beautifully alluded to the venerable Wilberforce 
(who was present). He apologized for preceding 


him in addressing the meeting, which an indis- _ 
_/pensable professional engagement compelled him 


‘to do, “presuming,” he said, ‘‘to address you thus 


early, and thereby to delay, though but for a few — 
minutes, the high gratification of your hearing © 
| once more lifted up in this place, that voice so_ 
dear to humanity and freedom, which sounded the » 
trumpet of our earliest victory, and is now happily | 
_ and mercifully preserved to marshal us to our. 
latest triumph.” This well-timed expression of 


| 


deserved homage was received with affectionate 
applause by the numerous assembly. Mr. B. 
continued, in an animated strain, expressing the 
confidence he felt in the success of the cause, from 
the united and continued zeal of those around 
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him, which had not been damped even by disap- 
pointment and delay. He urged on the meeting 


the necessity of impressing on the legislature its 


solemn determination that early and efficacious 
measures should be adopted for accomplishing the 
wishes of the people, and the resolutions of par-— 
liament on this subject, otherwise, he observed, — 


_ the progress made, or pretended to be made, 


towards the accomplishment of their great object, 
would be that of standing stock still, or of going 
right backwards; and expressed his firm belief that 
their disappointment would be renewed, and that 
neither government would effect, nor parliament 


— those reforms which they promised to 


effect, ‘in compliance with the universal voice of © 
the English people. 2 fe | | | 
This sentiment was corroborated by Mr. Wil- | 


berforce. “ Unless,” said he, “the people of this 


country come forward with a zeal and unanimity 
worthy of themselves, worthy of their history, 


worthy of the country to which they belong, we 


shall in vain expect, within any time to which we 
can look ant to see slavery abolished in our 
colonies.”” Happily the people were unanimous, | 
and zealous, and persevering; and, though the . 
struggle was prolonged yet six years, Wilberforce — 


was spared to witness its termination. The other | 
| _ speakers were, Mr. Denman, Sir James Mackin- 


tosh, Mr. Buxton, Rev. G. Noel, Rev. J. W.. 
Cunningham, Mr. Sykes, and the Duke of Glou- | 
cester, and never, perhaps, were the speeches of a 


public meeting more worthy of being preserved, 
or more likely to be read with interest, even when 


the object has been accomplished, and the excite- 
ment has passed away. | 
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From this time, petitions against slavery, and 
the duties which were considered to protect and 
uphold it, continued. to load the tables of both _ 
houses of parliament. It was impossible for the 
legislature to mistake the sense of the country, 
and the presentation of these petitions afforded 
opportunities to many enlightened and eloquent 
members of parliament to express their concurrent 
sentiments also, and to bring forward facts in sup-_ 

rt of them; for almost every communication 
from the colonies furnished new proofs of deter- 


‘mined opposition to the measures of government 


for ameliorating the condition of the negroes, or 
of practical disregard to them, by continued and 
eigen instances of oppression and cruelty. 
These were peculiarly displayed in opposition to 
the religious instruction of the slaves, and perse- | 
cution of their teachers, and in throwing every 
difficulty in the way of slaves obtaining their 
manumission. By the new laws, in some of the 
colonies, masters were compelled to liberate their 
slaves on payment of a fairly appraised value. 
The bare possibility of obtaining freedom for them- 
selves, or those most dear to them, stimulated the 
poor creatures to industry and self-denial; and 
many instances occurred of parents claiming the 
benefit of the law to purchase, not their own free- 


dom, but that of a child, perhaps of several in 


| 


‘succession; and, can it be believed, that persons 


appointed to fix the valuation in such cases, should 
so lean to the side.of oppression, as unjustly to 
favour the master, and to extort, from the hard 
earnings of the slave, a price double that which 
would have been fixed on in an ordinary sale? 


Such was continually the case. To give only one 
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instance, where it were easy to multip] y—a mother 3 
demanded to purchase the freedom of her babe, of 


‘six months old. Only seven months before, when 


the law for compulsory manumission was not in 


force, a child of a year and a half old, equally 


healthy, having advanced farther in escaping the 
perils of infancy, and nearer to a capability of — 
usefulness, had been valued at two hundred guilders, 
(fifteen pounds;) but now, the price wrung from 
the mother for her babe of six months old, was — 
five hundred guilders, (thirty-seven pounds, ten | 
shillings). Surely her groans into the 
ears of the Lord God of sabaoth ! | 
On May 25, 1829, Mr. Brougham introduced 
the subject of slave evidence, it being obviously — 
desirable that it should be rendered eligible in all 
cases where that of another person would be 
admitted. Sir George Murray fully agreed in the 
propriety of this requirement, and engaged, early — 
in the next session, to bring forward a bill for the | 
reform of colonial judicature, in which provision | 
should be made for universally admitting the evi-_ 
dence of slaves, on the same footing as that of 
other persons. The utmost satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by the friends of abolition at this pledge, | 
which, if carried into effect, would, they justly 


considered, be the first effective 


real reform of the colonial system. | 

A few days afterwards, a long discussion took > 
place in the house of commons, on the state of 
the Mauritius, where not only did slavery prevail 
in its worst form, but even an illicit traffic in slaves 
was carried on to a great extent, and the persons 
who practised it, were shielded or connived at by | 
those in authority. A motion was made, with much | 
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| 
dom of all children born of slave parents. It was 
at a late period of the session, and a late hour of 


the night, and the friends of the cause, not being © 
' aware of the intention to bring forward this motion, 


had all left. It therefore fell to the ground un- 
‘supported. Petitions were still presented, and 
discussions awakened on freedom of trade, and on 
the extension of those civil rights and privileges 


to free persons of colour, other British subjects 
ponsewed Every time the subject was, in an 
form, brought forward, some truth was elicited, 


and some advance was made, however small. The 


defenders of slavery against the charges brought 
against it, were ssdkasad to one argument and one 


assertion, which, though continually refuted, — 
again and again, in every variety — 


served to turn : 
of aspect and attitude. The argument was, the 
_ improbability that West Indian planters would 


exercise cruelty towards their slaves, any more 


than an English farmer would to his cattle, by 


which he would be injuring his own property. — 


The assertion, that, notwithstanding all the repre- 
sentations of abolitionists of the miseries of slavery, 
and all the coercive means employed to confine 
the negro to it, the slaves, in 
_ the West Indies, was one of unexampled enjoy- 

ment, which, by their shewing, gained 
_ parison with that of every other class of society. 


About this time, the British Envoy at Mexico; =| 
government 
| & most interesting report of the successful intro-. 
_ duction into that extensive district, of the cultiva-. 


_H. G. Ward, Esq., communicated to 


_ tion of sugar by free labour, and the total abolition 


intention than discretion, for the free-. 


on a 


of slavery. This was justly brought forward as an. 
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instance of the possibility of effecting such a 


change, not only without ruin to the colony, but 


with decided advantage. 


“At this time several important meetings were 


held in Ireland, remarkable not only for a numerous 


but for the harmonious concurrence of 
individuals and leaders, of every variety of religious 
profession and political partizanship, who, forget- 
ting all other diemtboe, united in their efforts to 
promote the cause of mercy and humanity. 
The Roman catholic emancipation bill had con- 
ferred on the majority of the Irish people a boon 
of immense value ; and the first taste they had of a 
dcie to par of equal rights, stimulated in them a 
to im similar blessings to the oppressed 
West-Indies. | | 
_ The general meeting of heduibsheiens Society, 


1) in 1830,was held May 15, the anniversary of theday 
on which, seven years before, the resolutions had 


been adopted in parliament, on which were grounded 
the measures of colonial reform recommended by 
his majesty’s council as preparatory to emancipa- 
tion. The meeting was most numerously attended. — 
Two thousand were calculated to have been pre- 
sent, and an equal number departed unable to 


, called to the chair by his faithful fellow- — 

Clarkson. The several speakers ex- 
the meeting unanimously supported, 
their resolution to abide by the rans they had 


espoused, until the complete accomplishment of | 


the great object of their common solicitude and 
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The result of this meeting was, an urgent peti- 
tion to parliament, no longer to postpone this 


momentous subject, but that it might receive their 


early and earnest consideration, that Britain might — 


be relieved from the guilt and 3 2 ea of such a 
system; that measures might be taken for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and that a day should be 
fixed, after which all ‘Children, born within the 


dominions of his majesty, should be absolutely, 


and to all intents and purposes, free. 


This petition was presented to the commons on 


the Ist of July, by Mr. Brougham, who, a few 
days afterwards, brought forward a motion, pledg- 
ing the house to take steps for the immediate 
‘mitigation and final abolition of slavery, together 


with the amendment of the administration of justice 


-inthecolonies. This motion was lost, fifty-six voting 
against twenty-seven. Several other discussions 
of minor interest took place in the course of the | 
sessions. Meanwhile, public meetings were held, 

and anti-slavery petitions prepared throughout the 


kingdom. One petition from Edinburgh received 


| 22, 000 signatures, and from other places in like 


proportion. Many most admirable speeches were 


delivered, and, in looking over the records of 


the period, we find associated with the cause of 
humanity, names which have been universall 

allied in their respective, many of them widely 
extended, circles, with talent, learning, elo- 


quence, honour, and piety. In some instances” 
missionaries, who had been driven by persecution | 


from the scene of their labours, came home to 


inform their countrymen of what they had seen, 
and heard, and experienced ; they could» 
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the to contradict, and which, if 
established, must for ever set at rest the question, 


whether slavery should any longer be permitted to 
exist. 

The death of the hing (George IV. ) 
a dissolution of parliament. As the choice of 
their representatives in parliament was thus placed 


- in the hands of the British people, it justly became 


a matter of serious consideration to the friends of — 
humanity, to confer their suffrages on such as were 
already known as the firm, zealous, and decided 


friends of abolition, or who would pledge them- 


selves to use their utmost endeavours in parliament 
to accomplish, at the earliest possible period, the 
extinction of slavery. This topic was frequently 
brought forward at public meetings, whether for 
the express object of promoting abolition, or at 
anniversaries of political or other associations, and 
it was generally determined, not only that the 
choice of candidates should be influenced by it, 
but also that petitions should reiterate on the par- 


_jiament, when formed, the sentiments and wishes 


of their constituents, 

One or two remarkable instances took place of 
opposition in public meetings, and of attempts of © 
the advocates of slavery, either by argument or cla- 
mour, to put down the statements of the friends of 
abolition. At Reading, Captain Brown, a Jamaica 
planter, rose in the body of the town hall, where the 


meeting was held, and expresseda wish toreply to the 
_ statements of those who delineated the evils ofslavery. 
‘He was politely invited to the platform, where he 


delivered a long speech, which was patiently and 
attentively listened to. He asserted that the 
slaves were treated with the utmost humanity and 
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advantageous and comfortable; and that, though 
many possessed ample means to purchase their 


liberty, they were not at all disposed to do so. | 
Moreover, he contended, that abolition was fraught — 
with ruin and destruction to all parties, and that if 
emancipation were proclaimed at noon, martial law — 
must be proclaimed at eight at night, in order to — 


At a very interesting meeting at Birmingham, 


‘among many other able speeches, that of the Rev. 


H. Marsh, Rector of one of the parishes in that town, 


embraced a most masterly and comprehensive re- _ 


_ prevent the massacre of every white person in the | 
colonies. It will scarcely be supposed that any — 
body was foolish enough to believe all this at the | 

time, and now, facts have happily 


view of the question, in almost every point. This_ 


the Rev. Gentleman was afterwards prevailed on to_ 


repeat, probably: somewhat enlarged, at several 


places. On these occasions, he delivered his state- 


ments and sentiments in the form of one or two- 
lectures, which were heard with deep attention, and 


which were the means of conveying much clear and | 


correct information, of much’ pure and 
benevolent feeling, and of stimulating many to in- 


creased and persevering exertions in the cause. 


At Cheltenham (and several other places) the 

Mr. Thorpe, 
curate of Wigginton, Oxon; who had been three 
years a resident clergyman in Jamaica, which | 
island he left in 1829. From his own observation. 


ineeting was addressed by the Rev. 


he gave most affecting accounts, fully confirming 
former statements of the hardships and wretched- 
ness of a state of slavery. He dwelt especially 
on the difficulty, amounting almost to an im- 


kindness; that their condition was, in every respect; — 
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ssibility, of a slave obtaining legal justice, or the 
injurer of a slave being duly punished; also on 
the demoralizing effects of the system, and on the 
determined opposition generally manifested against 


the instruction of the slaves, and the persecutions 
endured by those who became religious. In the 


most improved parish in the island, he mentioned 
that the proprietors of fifty-four estates permitted 
their slaves to receive instruction from a minister 
of the church of England; but, of these, fifty-one 
restricted the grant to oral instruction,—the slaves 
must by no means be taught to read; and granting 


access to the instructors only one half hour ‘at 
noon, when the slaves retired, wearied and hungry, 


to refresh thethselves, and when they were little in 


a condition to attend and receive instruction; and — 


even this scanty modicum was denied to the slaves 
on forty-six estates, amounting in number to | 
11,451. He mentioned an affecting case of el | 
secution,* in which he knew that a valuable slave 

was cruelly chastised, sent to a distant planta- 
tion, and nearly starved,. only to prevent his 
teaching the! gospel to his lowelergn He 
alluded to the dreadful profanation of the sabbath ; 


the market being held on that day, and the slaves 


compelled by necessity to labour for their ‘sus- 


tenance, or to pursue their traffic, while the 
churches were deserted. He concluded his speech 


by reminding the assembly that “the slave was 
considered as a chattel, liable to the cruelty of the 


cart-whip, and the chains of the workhouse. That 
he endured excessive and unrequited toil; that he 
could not manumit himself; that he was deio- 
ralized and brutalized ; and then called upon them 


_ * Most probably that of Harry Williams. 
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existence ought no longer to be allowed.” — 
At Bath a meeting was convened to petition for | 

the speedy and total abolition of slavery. The | 
Bishop of Bath and Wells presided. The vene- 
rable Wilberforce was present, and gave an in- 
teresting outline of the efforts that had been made © 
during upwards of forty years, for redressing the - 
wrongs of Africa, and exhorted those around him | 
to persevere with earnestness and zeal nein of 

in 
n the blessing of Heaven, which would 
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ge that slavery was a monster whosé 


the og in which they were engaged, an 
reliance 


ultimately crown it with success. 


An attempt was made to interrupt this meeting 
by clamour and hisses, but the chairman, by min- 
gled suavity and firmness, succeeded in subduing 
this commotion and restoring order. A gentleman 
present then handed to the chair a paper, con-— 
taining propositions of a different kind from those 


which the committee intended to bring before the 
meeting. He was at length induced to consent 
that the regular business of the meeting should 
proceed, after which it was engaged that what he 
had to propose should be laid before the meeting. 
At intervals he seemed disposed to renew his in- 
terruptions; and, at the close, contended that his 
motion should be brought as an amendment to the 
resolution. It chiefly related to the claims of the 
planters to compensation, in case of an abolition 
of slavery. It was promptly and judiciously ob- 
served, by Archdeacon Moysey, that it was not in 
that meeting, but in parliament, that the manner 


and circumstances of abolition would be decided; 


and that as many of the speakers had expressed 
themselves favourable to a remuneration ra such 
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losses as might prove to be sustained by the 
planters, he thought it might be more expressive 
of the general feeling, and more consistent with 
sound policy, to introduce a clause into the peti- 


tion itself, expressive of their confidence in the 


wisdom of parliament, and their wish to protect, 
as far as possible, the established interests of in- 
dividuals and property in the colonies. To this 


proposal all parties agreed; and even the oppo- 


nents declared that with this addition they would: 
readily sign the petition. 

At Bristol a most disgraceful uproar was made 
by the upholders of slavery, who -interrupted a 
meeting regularly convened. Such was their out- 
rageous violence, and defiance of all order and 
decency, that it became necessary to dissolve the 
meeting. After the rioters had withdrawn, a large - 
asseinbly showed no inclination to disperse; an- 


other chairman was elected, several speakers ad- 


dressed the meeting, and a series of spirited reso- 
lutions were drawn up, declaring that “ the season | 
for the total extinction of slavery at the earliest 

possible period haying now arrived, a petition - 
should be prepared, embodying the sentiments of — 
the meeting, in order for its: presentation to the > 
sovereign, praying his majesty’s mnost gracious 
direction to his ministers, immediately to bring | 
into the two houses of parliament a bill on this 

great question, which should accord with the 
intérests of humanity, the claims of justice, and 
the often expressed desires of the people of this 


the original intention was carried into effect of 
petitioning the legislature. The same adverse — 
party again obtruded themselves upon the meeting, — 


th A subsequent meeting was held, when | 
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but with less violence. Their leader was patiently 
heard, much to the honour of the cause of hu- 
manity, as it doubtless opened the eyes of many 
who had been deluded by the interested repre-_ 
sentations of the abettors of slavery, when they 


found that their weapons were rude clamour and 


interruption ; while the advocates of emancipation, 


having truth on their side, could quietly listen to 


all that might be said by their adversaries, and 
then calmly disprove the whole. 
At Bury St. Edmond’s the interest of a public — 
meeting was greatly enhanced by a scurrilous — 
attempt to injure the characters of two excellent 


missionaries, (Mr. Phillips and Mr. Orton,) 


had been cruelly persecuted in the West Indies, 
and who were expected to address the meeting. | 
The injured men were enabled triumphantly to 
rebut. the charges, and to produce the highest, 


most unequivocal, and impartial testimonials in’ 


favour of their own character, as well as to dis- 
close facts which their adversaries in vain endea- 
voured to disprove, and which could not fail to 


rivet in the mind of every thinking person, an 


utter abhorrence of the slave system, and of all 
the evils connected with it. 

When a mighty change, which has long been 
contemplated with mingled feelings of dread and 
desire, is about to be effected, various circum- 
Stances, often unexpected, concur in bringing 
matters to maturity, which lead the reflecting and 


devout observer to mark the overruling hand of 


Providence, which has obviated difficulties, raised 


up instruments, and furnished resources in a man- 

ner which no human foresight could have antici- 

pated, “This is the Lord's doing, it is marvellous 
| | | | 
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well ‘regulated knowledge would be to Fs 
them to act as free agents, and to be safely an 
~ beneficially entrusted with that liberty which had 
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in our eyes”? This was peculiarly seen in the 
progress of events by which the abolition of slavery 
was at length brought about. wad 
It may be interesting to trace some of these 
concurrent causes. First, the general extension | 
of knowledge. ‘The system had long been, to 
procure and dispose of slaves as brutes; to govern 


them by brutal force; to keep them in brutal ig- 


norance ; and then to reproach them with brutal 
incapacity. But within the last few years (to 
adopt an often repeated phrase) ‘ the school- 
master has been abroad.’”? Many have run to and 
fro, and knowledge has been increased. The facili- 
ties for obtaining and imparting knowledge have 
marvellously increased in all classes and depart. 
ments of society; and in spite of all the interested 
precautions of slave-holders, some rays of instruc- 
tion have penetrated even the gloom of slavery. 
Some, indeed, have been wise enough to fall im 
with, and give direction to, a force that they could 
not resist. They have consented that their slaves 
should be taught; they have been gratified at 
Tt them capable of receiving instruction, and 

een convinced that the happy effects of 


y and 


been so long unrighteously withheld from them ; 


but whether or not the master encouraged and 


regulated the acquisition of knowledge, the slave 
more or less acquired it, and found that ‘“* know- 


ledge is power.’”?” He whose knowledge was founded. 


on christian principles, and derived from the pure 


fountain of truth, learned indeed unrepiningly to 
submit to the hardships of his condition, and 
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faithfully to discharge its duties; but he learned 
H also to aspire after that freedom which was his 
hi native right, and to prepare himself for exercising 
BR _ the noble functions of a free man. The more he 

knew, the more he must abhor the unrighteous 
- and degrading bondage in which he had been held; 
4 _ his hopes and energies would be directed to the 
ui attainment of liberty; he would “ wait for the — 
f _ ~~ dawning of a brighter day ;” and though he would | 

by violence snap his chain,” he would 


iF _ ticipate some happy moment, when it should 
rumble or dissolve. But others would imbibe 
knowledge through channels less safe and salutary. 
They would hear of rights, and injuries, and 
pression, to which their own feelings would too 
distinctly respond; and feelings of hatred and 
| purposes of resentment, or at least determination 
ite to effect their freedom, at whatever hazard to their 
m 


oppressors, would prevail in proportion to this. 
native energy of character; and, in spite of all the 
vigilance of their task-masters, there would be 
opportunities found among the slaves of commu- 
_,  Micating to each other their intelligence and their 
projects. Thus the slaves were evidently ripening 

for liberty. This was obvious both to the friends 
a | and enemies of the cause. No person acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case could reasonably 
expect that slavery could subsist many years; 
the only question was as to the manner of its dis- 


solution. Should the boon of freedom be equitably 
q | and generously bestowed, gratefully and affec- 
ae tionately received, and the transfer from cultiva- 

tion by slave labour to cultivation by free labour, 
be effected with order and tranquillity ? or, should 


the inaster keep up a determined resistance to the 
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movements of society and the signs of the times, 
and the negroes, goaded on by tyranny and op- 
pression, rush to seize their right through scenes 
of confusion and bloodshed? The former propo- 
sition was daily gaining new advocates; many 
who had long regarded the projects of the abo- 
litionists as vain and visionary, were convinced 
that such measures alone would be safe and salu- 
tary, and stood prepared to join a general move- 
‘ment; some few even anticipated any general 
measure, by liberating their own slaves. But the 
determined advocates of slavery seemed, in many ° 
instances, more and more infatuated in their acts 
of oppression to the slaves, soot to the dis- 
semination of knowledge,* and persecution against 
religious teachers and practices. It will not fora 
moment be supposed that such a line of conduct 
could arrest the march of knowledge, damp the 
love of freedom, or destroy the influence of reli- 
gious principle ; but it could and did, exhibit the 
_ system of slavery in its true colours; and while it 
rendered the yoke yet more odiously galling to 
‘the slave, called forth the stronger and more de- 
termined energies of an enlightened, a free, and a 
- generous people, to break the bonds and let the 
oppressed go free. When the slaves could no 
longer be kept in ignorance of the blessings of 
liberty and knowledge; and the British people 

* As a specimen of the principle on which religious 
instruction was prohibited to the negro, we extract the fol- 
lowing remonstrance from the Demerara Gazette—*‘ Can 
you make your negroes christians, and use the words ‘ dear 
_ brother’ or ‘ sister’ to those whom you hold in bondage ? 
Why, what would be the consequence? They would con- 
ceive themselves by possibility put on a level with your- 
selves, and the chains of slavery would be broken.” 
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could no longer be kept in ignorance ot the 


wretchedness of slavery, the system was evidently | 
tottering to its fall. | 

Another circumstance which much 
to hasten the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, was the advancement of liberal men and 
measures at home. The repeal of the Corpora-— 
tion and Test Acts, in 1828, placed dissenters on 
an equal ground with their fellow-subjects, as to 


' their eligibility for civil offices; a similar con-— 


cession was granted a few months later to the 
Roman catholics. Thus a freedom of discussion | 
on general subjects was encouraged, by which it 
was likely that truth would be brought forward 
with greater prominence and force. It was also. 
natural that those who had themselves endured | 
any kind of oppression, or even of invidious dis- 
tinction, should be disposed to maintain the cause 
of those who suffered incomparably more. | 
Notwithstanding considerable differences in po- 
litical views, the several successive colonial secre- 
taries of his majesty’s government have been men. 
of enlightened minds and firm integrity. Some 
of them, perhaps, disposed to think too favourably 
of the slave-masters, but not to suffer themselves 
or the public to be hoodwinked by their repre- 
sentations, or the measures of government to be 
baffled and evaded by their artifices and opposi- 
tion. Beginning with the year 1827, Lord Gode- 
rich was colonial secretary for a few months, then 
Mr. Huskisson,* then Sir George rerig _Lord 
Goderich again, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Spring 
Rice. On looking over the records of those years, 


* Who met his death at the opening of the Liverpool 
and } rn railway, Sept. 15, 1830. 
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and the correspondence of those secretaries, we 
are struck at once by the patience and polite- 
ness with which they inet the opposition and even 
insolence of colonial legislature; and by the firm- 
ness with which, at the same time, they intimated 
to them that the injunctions of the government at 


home were not to be trifled with. This is parti- , 


cularly seen in the despatches of Lord Goderich. 


In 1830, a few months after the accession of | 


his present majesty, a ministry was formed con- 
sisting entirely of the advocates of freedom; those 
with whose names we have been familiar as the 


steady champions of the cause from its first agita- | 


tion. Earl Grey, who, as Lord Howick, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who, as Lord Henry Petty, 
warmly promoted the abolition of. the slave-trade, 
as did also Lord Holland. Among tlieir other 
colleagues in office, we find those who had been 

firm friends to the cause in its more recent strug- 
gles. Lord Brougham, (former y Mr. Brougham), 
Lords Durham, Althorpe, Howick, (son of the 
venerable Earl Gre y), Melbourne, Palmerston, 
Goderich, Lord John Y Russell, and Lord Auckland, 


the Hon. Mr. Stanley, sr James Graham, and | 


Sir T. Denman. 


In 1832, under this was. tile 

far as pos- 
sible, the undue influence which had long been | 
exercised in sending members to parliament, was — 
done away; the elective franchise removed from 
ancient boroughs which had sunk into decay, 


celebrated Reform Bill, by which, as 


and conferred on flourishing manufacturing places — 


of comparatively modern date. Thus the parlia-— 


ment, according to its professed character, was 


of the Tepresentatives of the and 
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consequently carried a great preponderance in 


favour of liberal measures. With such a ministry, 
and such a parliament, the speedy dissolution of 
slavery might be confidently expected. | | 

‘But there was yet another concurring cause _ 
which accelerated the event: it was the infatuated 


| _ opposition of the infuriated colonists—especially 


manifested in religious persecution—not only in — 
individual instances of flogging, imprisoning, or 
otherwise severely punishing slaves for attending 
religions meetings, and especially for praying | 
with, or communicating instruction to their sable | 
brethren, but in instigating a lawless mob to | 
demolish the places of religious worship, and — 
attempting to cast upon the missionaries the whole © 
blame of exciting the people to insurrection. These — 
pious and peaceable men had for years endured — 
and witnessed what grieved their spirits, but they | 
held their peace. They fomented no discentents — 
among the negroes; they sent no complaints home ;_ 
they bore in mind the object of their mission, — 

which was, not to effect or attempt a political _ 
revolution, but to proclaim the gospel of peace. | 

But when their temples were demolished, their cha-_ 

racters traduced, and their lives endangered, they 

were driven home to seek an asylum and redress; 

and here their lips were no longer locked in. 
colonial silence ; they proclaimed through all the 
length and breadth of the land, the true state of 
affairs in the slave colonies. They were examined 
before committees of the lords and commons, and 
the result of these investigations did more towards 
hastening the important crisis than all the labo- 
rious efforts of preceding years. These remarks 
will be illustrated in the subsequent narration. 
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Early in 1831, the number of petitions pre- | 
sented in one session amounted to 5,184, = 
_ April 15, Mr. Buxton moved a resolution, that 
the house. having eight years ago distinctly re- 
- cognized the evils of ‘colonial slavery, and the duty 
| of taking measures for its ultimate abolition, and 


the colonial assemblies not having taken adequate 
- measures for carrying those resolutions into effect, 
' the house will proceed forthwith to consider and 
adopt the best means of effecting its abolition 
through the British dominions. Some amend- | 
ment was proposed in a temperate but decided — 
| speech by Lord Althorp, after which Viscount 
) Howick took the same ground with great ability 
and judgment, The house did not divide on the 
uestion, but the debate was adjourned for ten 
ays, during which time parliament was dis- 
solved. 

At the public meeting of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, the room, capable of accommodating 3000 
persons, was filled to’overflowing, and multitudes 
went away, unable to obtain admittance. Lord © 
Suffield filled the chair. The speakers were Mr. — 
Buxton, Sir James Macintosh, Dr. Lushington, | 
| Rev. D. Wilson, (now Bishop of Calcutta,) Mr. 

O'Connell, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Pownall, Rev. J. Bur- 

nett, Rev. Richard Watson, Mr. Evans, Mr, 

Stephen,* Rev. J.W. Cunningham. The objects 
chiefly insisted on were—that nothing short of the 
utter extinction of slavery could be satisfactory— 
that to the British same alone eee must 


Son of the of several valuable pubs | 
ligations on | | 
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| consequently carried a great preponderance int 


favour of liberal measures. With such a ministry, 


and such a parliament, the speedy dissolution of 


slavery might be confidently expected. P| 
But there was yet another concurring cause 


which accelerated the event: it was the infatuated _ 


opposition of the infuriated colonists—especially 


manifested in religious persecution—not only in — 


individual instances of flogging, imprisoning, or 
otherwise severely punishing slaves for attending 
religions meetings, and especially for praying 
with, or communicating instruction to their sable 


. brethren, but in instigating a lawless mob to — 


demolish the places of religious worship, and 


attempting to cast upon the missionaries the whole — 
blame of exciting the people to insurrection. These | 
pieus and peaceable men had for years endured © 
and witnessed what grieved their spirits, but they — 
held their peace. They fomented no discentents — 
among the negroes; they sent no complaints home; _ 
they bore in mind the object of their mission, | 
which was, not to effect or attempt a political - 
revolution, but to proclaim the gospel of peace. — 
But when their temples were demolished, their cha-_ 
racters traduced, and their lives endangered, they 
were driven home to seek an asylum and redress; 
and here their lips were no longer locked in 


colonial silence ; they proclaimed through all the 


- length and breadth of the land, the true state of — 


affairs in. the slave colonies. They were examined 
before committees of the lords and commons, and 
the result of these investigations did more towards 
hastening the important crisis than all the labo- 
rious efforts of preceding years. These remarks 
will be illustrated in the subsequent narration. 
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| Early in 1831, the number of petitions pre- 
sented in one session amounted to 5,184. ) 

_ April 15, Mr. Buxton moved a resolution, that 
the house having eight years ago distinctly re- — 
cognized the evils of colonial slavery, and the duty 
of taking measures for its ultimate abolition, and 
the colonial assemblies not having taken adequate 
measures for carrying those resolutions into effect, 
the house will proceed forthwith to consider and 
adopt the best means of effecting its abolition 
through the Bnitish dominions. Some amend- 
ment was proposed in a temperate but decided 
speech by Lord Althorp, after which Viscount 
/Howick took the same ground with great ability 
and judgment, The house did not divide on the 
uestion, but the debate was adjourned for ten 

| ys during which time parliament was dis- 
solved. 
At the public meeting of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, the room, capable of accommodating 3000 
persons, was filled to overflowing, and multitudes — 
went away, unable to obtain admittance. Lord 
Suffield filled the chair. The speakers were: Mr. 
Buxton, Sir James Macintosh, Dr. Lushington, 
Rev. D. Wilson, (now Bishop of Calcutta,) Mr. 

- O'Connell, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Pownall, Rev. J. Bur- 
nett, Rev. Richard Watson, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Stephen,* Rev. J.W. Cunningham. The objects 
chiefly insisted on were—that nothing short of the 
utter extinction of slavery could be satisfactory— 
that to the British parliament alone they must 

| | 
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look for the accomplishment of it. The colonists — 
never would reforin themselves ; they would set at_ 
nought all the best efforts of the most enlightened» 
ministry to do it for them; in a word, any thing short | 
of an act of the legislature, with which they must 
comply or take the consequences, would be utterly 
ineflicient: This suggested the importance of a ju-- 
dicious use on the part of the people, of their right’ 
of choosing their representatives, a topic which was 
solemnly urged on the meeting by several of the 
speakers, especially Dr. Lushington, who suggested | 
the propriety of merging every political difference 
in the one grand cause of justice and humanity. 
The formation of the new parliament was in no 


small degree influenced by these considerations, 


and it proved itself favourable to the rights of the 
negroes. | 

The intelligence continually received from the 
colonies, all tended to prove the inefficiency of 
any measure short vf parliamentary enactment. 
Notwithstanding the humane appointment of pro- 
tectors, to whom the slaves were to make com- 


plaints of ill usage from their masters or over- 


seers, fresh instances of barbarity were practised 


with comparative or total impunity. The provi- 


sions for affording religions instruction to the 
negroes were in like manner baffled by local regu- 
lations, which prevented the negroes from holding 
religious meetings, or having intercourse with 
their teachers between sun-set and sun-rise, the 
only time they were at leisure. Sunday markets 
were. im some colonies restricted to the morning 
before service time, and in others totally abo- 


lished; but,’in the first instance, the time of | 
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| | 
preparin for public worship Was given to secular 
pursuits, and that perhaps at the distance of many 


miles from the home of the negro, and from his 


place of worship; and the latter was in fact a 


cruel injury, as no other time given to the 


negro by way of compensation. This circum-- 
stance produced serious disturbances in the island 


of Antigua, the blame of which was unjustly laid 


to the charge of the government at home, and the 
friends of religion, who desired that the negro 
should enjoy the sabbath for the purposes of sacred 
repose [peonedieg to the appointment of the mer- 
ciful Chrentbe ; ; ‘though it entirely belonged to 
those whose oppressive tyranny deprived the negro 


of any other time in which to attend to his own 


wants, and then forbade his employing that—a 
measure of equal cruelty and hypocrisy. 

At the close of 1831 a work appeared, entitled 
Four Essays on Colonial Slavery, by John Jeremie, 
Esq., a gentleman who had been several years 
President of the Royal Court of St. Lucia. At 
the time of his appointment he had not thought 
much on the subject of slavery. Before he went 
out, he attended a meeting of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and from the comparatively few facts brought — 
forward, he was led to conclude that there were © 
but few grounds of objection against the system of — 
slavery, and went out a confirmed anti-abolitionist. — 
He forgot that many meetings had preceded this, 
and that facts which would have been new to him 


had been related, till they were perfectly familiar 


to others. However, in that state of mind he 


went out, and for some time his views remained _ 


unchanged. He endeavoured to obtain the best 
colonial inforanation, and he even n made a tour r of 
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the island, that he might judge for himself of the | 
condition of the slaves ; but a veil was so success- — 
fully thrown over every thing that could shock a 
humane mind, that Mr. Jeremie actually con-— 
‘cluded that all the allegations of cruelty were — 
_ downright misrepresentations, and stated that con- 
elusion in his official documents, which were laid 
before parliament. But scarcely had he trans-_ 
mitted to England this favourable judgment 
slavery, when a succession of circumstances gra- 
dually opened his eyes to the delusion under 
which he had laboured. He drew up a new slave 
code, which afforded something like protection to 
the slave, little, perhaps, imagining that its opera- 
tion would interfere with the established order of 
things ; but no sooner was it promulgated, than a 
negro came before him with a collar rivetted round 
his neck, from which projected three prongs of ten 


inches in length, and at the end of each, three 


smaller prongs of an inch long; to this collar was at- 
tached a chain reaching to fetters round his ancles. 
The back and limbs’ of the negro were wealed from — 


neck to foot, and in this state he had been kept 


for months, working by day, and at night being im- — 


mured in a solitary cell. On examination it proved 
that three other devs on the same estate were in 
the same condition, and yet this estate was reported 
to be “ well managed, the arrangeinents very good.” 
About the same time an appeal came before 
Mr. Jeremie, in which a manager*having sued a 
proprietor for his wages, the proprietor pleaded as 
a set off, the value of two of his negroes killed 
by the manager. In the counter statement, among 

trifling articles, soap, candles, &c., came the fol- 
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« For the value of John the. cooper, flogged 
to death by you, and. then buried in the cane- 
piece, 400 dollars. 

« For the price of the negress, Marvy Clare, who 
died by bruises received from you, 300 dollars.” 
The whole argument on the subject was on the 
loss sustained, and the recompence claimed, by the 
proprietor ; no notice whatever was taken of the 
murders! 

On another occasion, the son of a gentleman 
having been arrested on a charge of killing a 
—“ihegro, the gentleman. exclaimed, in the general 
spirit of the system, ‘“ What a fuss about a 
other interesting but appalling details 
were given, amply sufficient to justify the change 
of sentiments in the author. Among other tricks 
of the colonists, to avert the interference of Great 
Britain, and to obstruct the progress of reform, 
Mr. Jeremie mentioned that of fabricating rumours 
of plots among the slaves, which rumours were 
supported by every species of fraud and falsehood, 
and even by the most wanton destruction of negro 
life. As soon as his new code for the protection 


of the negro was brought into active operation, a_ 


scheme of this kind was got up, in the hope that. 


both Mr. Jeremie and his measures of reform 


might be happily got rid of from St. Lucia. The 
treachery, however, was brought to light, and it 
was fully established, beyond a question, that great 
advantages had resulted from his measures, and 
that the pretences of insurrection, which had struck | 
a panic through the whole island, and even con- 
veyed a very formidable impression to the Colo- 
nial Office | at home, -were a_ total 
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involving, it is deeply to be regretted, charges of 
wilful and corrupt misrepresentation agaiust two 
privy counsellors and the secretary of 
ment ! | 

This well-timed volume touched upon almost 


every particular connected with slavery, and proved, 


not merely by arguments, but by facts, the in- 
separable evils of the system. The author was of 
course very obnoxious to the interested partisans 
of slavery. Some time afterwards, having been 
nominated by government to act as attorney- ge- 
neral in the colony of Mauritius, he proceeded 
there, agreeably to his appointment. No’ sooner’ 


had he landed, than a great part of the white 


population assembled to resist his adimission to— 
office, and a deputation represented to the governor 
the impossibility of maintaining the public peace 
if Mr. Jeremie were not dismissed. The governor 
was at length induced to comply with their cla-. 
mourous demands, and Mr. Jeremie returned to 
England in the same vessel that carried him out. 
This is no new thing, for those who bring the truth 
to light to be objects of aversion and dread to 
| those whose evil deeds it may exhibit. | 
Two interesting proofs of negro capacity are men- 
tioned by Mr. Jeremie. The subject of one was the 
son of adark coloured woman ; his father was a white, 
and had sent him to England, where he received a 


good plain education in Liverpool. He spoke 


and wrote both the French and — languages 
with ease and fluency ;, but being, from his colour, 
inadmissible to any office of pelpectabilite, he was 
brought up as a watch- maker. He was afterw ards 
recommended to Mr. Jeremie as a clerk, and filled 
tent office with propriety and credit for six years, 
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an “opportunity offered of bringing him to thes | 


bar. He accordingly obtained a commission, be- 

came in time one of the leading advocates of the 
court, and enjoy ed, if a high degree, the patlte 
confidence. | 


The other is hore! directly a negro case. In> 
1829, several slaves from Martinique took refuge | 
in St. Lucie. At Martinique the slave-trade was 


avowedly carried on. The discussion occasioned — 
by that at eg caused it to be generally 


known, that a foreign 
colony, becomes free In consequence several, 
exceeding one hundred in number, came over in 
the year 1830. These persons, just escaped from 


acountry of unmitigated slavery, did not (as the’ 
advocates of slavery asserted would be the case, if: 
slaves were free Peres a previous process of | 


training) betake themselves to a life of savage 


indolence, but iminediately engaged themselves as. 
labourers in those branches of business with which — 

they were best acquainted ; as masons, carpenters, | 
| domestics, or in clearing land; or as labourers on 
estates. Twenty-six lubbed together, and placed | 


themselves under the direction of a free coloured | 
inan, an African. They erected a pottery : having 


taken a piece of land, three or four cleared. it ; 


others fished up coral and burnt lime; five or six 


quarried and got the stones, and performed the | 
mason work; the remainder felled the timber 


and worked it in; and the little money that: was . 


tractor for a church, on the tiles to be furnished — 


requisite was mh in advance by the con- 


for the building 


his pottery was completed ; a 


lave, on reaching a British > 


plain structure, but of great solidity and surprising — 
neatness. Thus ane these poor despised sons of 
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Africa actually introduced into the country a new 
manufacture, for articles which were previously 
imported at great expense and inconvenience. All 
this had been effected simply by not interferin; 


with them; by leaving them entirely to gigi 


selves. They were mustered once a month, 
show that government had an eye on them, ani 
were then allowed full liberty. One man only was 
sick in the hospital, and he was supported by the 
contributions of his companions. | 


In this year (1831) a manifesto was published | 
by a body of West Indian proprietors in England, 


and circulated through every part of the kingdom. 
‘Its object was to counteract the addresses of the 
Anti-slavery Society, and to convince the people 
of England that the speedy annihilation of slavery 
was an evil to be dreaded and deprecated beyond 
calculation; that the condition of slavery. was 
wonderfully improved, and every way worthy of 
being perpetuated: but it was a day too late to 
palm these representations on the good people of 
Englanc. They had been slow enough to believe 
the testimony that implicated’ in the charges of 
cruelty and oppression names of high respecta- 
bility, but they were now fully convinced of the 
facts, and that they belonged to the systein rather 
than to the men ; and the conviction was too 


deeply rooted in the public mind, for such a mani- | 


festo to shake it, that there was no toleration, no 
cure, no measure for slavery, but entire anni- 
-hilation. 
The liberal peliey of government had for some 
time been making experiments, on a comparatively 
sinall seale, as to the capability and willingness of 
the Atrican to support hunself bv labour, the 
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result of which had uniformly proved satebiliees 
Two classes of persons were brought under its 


operation. First, those who had been recently 


brought from Africa by parties illegally carrying 
on the slave-trade, and were c: ptured ‘by British 
vessels constantly on the look-out to obstruct this 
illegal traffic. The several colonial governments 
were directed, that persons of this “description, 
brought to any of the colonies, should be permitted 
to live there precisely on the same conditions as 


any other free rsous of African birth and de- . 


scent; that is, to earn their own living, and to be 
subject only to equal laws, which would restrain 


_ or chastise improper conduct. In case of its being 


found necessary to maintain them at the public 
expense, they were then justly compelled to labour 
for the public benefit, just as the inhabitant of 
a British workhouse is required to do what he can 
towards his own maintenance. 

In Antigua, the number set free, in Dedetitber, 
1829, was upwards of three hundred. Five months 


-afterwards. the governor had the satisfaction of 


reporting, that he had not received a single com- 
plaint against them, nor had one been committed 
for the most trifling offence. There had been no 
applications on the score of poverty, but all seemed 
to be industriously and successfully occupied in 
providing for their own livelihood. Similar reports 
were communicated from other colonies, which 
encouraged the government to proceed to the 


- emancipation of all the crown slaves, (as they were 


termed,) wherever they might be found. Under 
certain regulations, a considerable number of slaves 
had been. forfeited or escheated to the crown. 
These were emplty ed in public works, or let out: 
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by government to the service of public functionaries 


or private individuals. The order in council 


directed, that in one month after its receipt (in 


Mauritius, from some peculiar circumstances, 
twelve months were allowed) all these slaves should 


be liberated. The aged, infirm, and orphans, were 


still to be provided for at government charge. 
The able-bodied were to be engaged at market 
wages, in the employments for which they were 


best qualified, and secured in the receipt of those _ 


wages for a year, provided they were willing to 
work ; - after that period, any fresh contract was to 
depend on the demands of the public service for 


labour, and the willingness of the negroes to be so. 


employed: or they might be located on grants of 
_ Jand, which they were to cultivate for their support. 


The only West Indian colony in which the bene- 
volent views of government met with any obstruc- 
tion, was Trinidad. The council of that colony 
pleaded hard for either retaining as labourers, 
selling as slaves, what they called the coloni 
gang. This was politely but firmly refused, an 
the. colonists left to prove the correctness of Lor 
Goderich’s reasoning, that the labour would : 
more efficiently and more. economically per forme 
by freemen at fair wages, than by constrained 
slav es at a scanty subsistence. The whole nuinbe 
of slaves thus liberated, amounted to some at 
sands, and the event was as satisfactory as it w 


honourable to his majesty’s government. 


‘Among other pleasing results of the cabhightenel 


and sibewal measures of government, this was not. 


the least interesting : :—the blacks and. coloured 
free nihabitants of Jamaica, having been freed froin 


the civil and political disabilities under which they 
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| had laboured, solely on account of their aki, two 
gentlemen of colour were elected as members in 


the house of assembly. Mr. Price Watkis, a bar- 

an the city of Kingston, and Mr. Maunder- 
son, for the parish of St. James. The very first 
vote giyen by the former gentleman, was in support 
ofa motion to adopt i in that island the Jaw of com- 


| pulsory manumission ; that is, of enabling a slave - 


to claim the right of purchasing his freedom, if he 
had the means of so.* The measure, indeed, 


mi ‘The need of such a law was epidlenend: by ¢ circum- | 
stances like the following. In such parts of the island of 


Jamaica as are chief devoted to the cultivation of coffee, 


or as pasture land, a d which are remote both from sugar . 
and from markets, the slaves, who are very fond of sugar, | 
resort to various ex edients to procure some substitute for 


‘the prepared article, They raise a few canes. employ a_ 


hand.mill to —— the juice, and boil it, in their ordinary 


cooking vessels, to a thick substance. The whole of the 


utensils are but ill adapted to the process. Some time 


_ since, an ingenious and industrious slave contrived, for his 
own use, a cane a with vertical] rollers, turned round by 


spokes, which acted lever. He also succeeded in im. 
proving his meth of boiling. By the kindness of a 
neighbouring gentleman he procured a small iron bviler, 


which he fixed up with mason’s work, and fitted with proper 


flues. He had previously got in cultivation his cane 
patches ; ; and when ‘Vie eee was ready, and his canes 
were ripe, he and his wife, with help hired from among his 
fellow slaves, began on Friday night, and through Saturday, 
the day allowed for cultivating provision grounds, cut and 
c aed the canes to the mill, expressed the juice, and pro- 


— ceeded to boil it. It i is to be regretted, that, though a pious 


man, he was compelled to continue his operations through 
a great part of the sabbath. Alas, from the laws and cus- 
toms of the land, and the necessities of the slaves, it was 


next to impossible ven for christian slaves to preserve the 


day from desecration. To return to the success of the in- 
dustrious negro, The quantity of sngar ‘obtained, which 
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proved unsuccessful, but it was a triumph of liberal 
principles that such a question should even have 
‘been stirred in that assembly, which was justly 
denominated the strong hold of slavery. | 
Another important matter which engaged the 
attention of the British government, was that of 
affording encouragement to all well-meant and 
soberly-conducted endeavours to instruct the slaves 


was of.a very fair quality, fully repaid the cost and labour 
of the improved apparatus. He not only obtained enough 
for the wants of his own family, but a surplus for sale. 
He supplied not only his fellow-slaves, but also the whites 
on the estate. Before this slave had thus turned sugar 
planter, he had, by his industry and frugality, acquired 
some property, which he had carefully laid by, hoping to 


be able, in time, to purchase his freedom. The success of © 


his sugar speculation both stimulated his desire, and acce- 
lerated his means. He had accumulated what he judged 
sufficient for the purpose, and applied to the attorney of 
the estate for leave to purchase his freedom. His project, 


in all probability, was to remain as a tenant and Jabourer _ 


on the estate, still serving his employer as before, only re- 
ceiving wages for his labour, paying rent for his house and 


grounds, and securing to himself the right of more leisure — 
to employ on his interesting little speculation. What mas- | 
ter but would rejoice in witnessing, and in exhibiting to his 
_ companions around, the success and prosperity of such a _ 

mant How beneficial would his example have been in | 
stimulating others to industry, good conduct, and enter- | 
prize ! and with what perfect ease, safety, and advantage, | 
might the blessing of freedom have been thus extended! 


But no: on presenting his application to the attorney, he 
was coldly informed, that his master had recently signified 
that no more of his slaves were to be allowed to purchase 
their manumission. Thus were his plans for the future in 


one moment completely blasted! Was not such an instance | 
of cruel disappointment enough to rouse the injured spirit, — 
and to spread around, with a sense of the flagrant wrongs | 
endured by an individual, a general determination to revolt — 


against the yoke of oppression? 
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in the religion, and their influence was 
employed in urging on the colonial governments 
the propriety of their concurrence in this particular. 
It was necessary that all religious teachers, not of 
the established church, should have a licence from | 
the secretary of state or from the colonial governors. 

In reference to this, Lord Goderich expressed his 
hope that the governor would not withhold ‘his 
licence from any person of honest intentions and 
decorons conduct, wham the slaves themselves — 
might be disposed -te-receive as a teacher ; justly 
observing, that the first and all-essential requisite, 
was an ardent zeal for’ the conversion of the hea- 
then, together with a popular address, by which 
uncultivated minds are most powerfully affected ; 
and that the propagation of christian hnowledie. 
under whatever variety of church government, or 


difference of opinion on minor particulars, 


incomparably preferable to that state of heathen 
darkness in which the slaves had, for so longa 
course of years, been permitted to live. These 
just and correct views were not, it appears, very 
generally adopted. There was still an infatuated 
opposition to the endeavours of every active and 
zealous teacher of christianity, whether connected 
with the established church, or with any other 
religious community. If the negroes were-merely 
taught to’repeat by rote a form of words which 
they could not understand, this might be tolerated, 
and, indeed, approved, as it served as an answer to 
the inquiries of the British government and people; 
who were told that clergymen resided on the spot,— 
catechists visited the negroes,—the people were 
‘instructed in the christian religion: but, should 
these clergymen oF —— attempt to teach the 
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negroes to read, or to impress on their understand- 
ings and hearts any direct and intelligible instruc- 
tion, they were immediately discouraged and dis- 
missed. The following instance will serve as a proof 
- that such was the case. A conversation took place 
between several planters, or managers of estates, 
in Jamaica, on the question, whether or not a 
clergyman, who had been lately appointed to a 
district in the parish, should be permitted to in- 
struct the slaves. It was unanimously agreed, | 
that, though there was nothing against the indi- | 
vidual himself, he ought not, on any account, tobe _ 
admitted on the estates, because he was a member 
of the Church Missionary Society, and it was high 
time to put down fanaticism in the country! 
© But,” asked an overseer present, addressing 
himself to the speaker of that sentiment, “ the 
catechist is still attending, sir, is he to go on?” 
** Qh, the bishop's catechist; What does he teach ? 
Does he teach reading?” “No, sir; he teaches 
them to repeat the church catechism.” ‘‘ Nothing _ 
more?” ‘No, sir.’ “That can dono harm;it 
will do no good, but it can do no harm. He may 
go On. | | 
_ It will have been all along observed, that the | 
colonists in general were disposed to resist or to _ 
evade all the provisions of his majesty’s govern- = — 
ment for ameliorating the condition of the coloured =~ 
population, and for diffusing such knowledge, and = 
encouraging such habits, as might be expected at 
length to qualify the slave to receive emancipa- _ 
tion. They went farther than this; for, both in | 
social intercourse, and at public meetings, it was 
common, without any reserve, to speak in the most 
contumelious manner of the interference of his 
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-majesty's with the 
_ usages of slave colonies, as also to express a deter- 


mination to impede and weaken the provisions 
enacted for the protection of the ‘slave. At a 
meeting of delegates in Jamaica, some of the prin- 
cipal slave-holders declared that they would not be 
dictated to by the mother government, and that 
they would spill the last drop of their blood before 


the slaves should be free. Such discussions. and 


determinations had a direct tendency to excite 


alarm, and inflame the negro population. As they 
were becoming more and more enlightened, they 


read among themselves the daily papers, and thus 
became acquainted with the speeches and sentiments 
of the colonists. From the daily record of facts 
and opinions, two things must have been very 
evident to them. First, that the government and — 


people of England were endeavouring to work good 
for them; and, second, that the colonists were 


determined to thwart those endeavours. On these 
they would very readily ground a third s_rmise, 
viz. that the British government had sent out — 
orders for the extension of their privileges, if not 
for their entire emancipation, which the interested 


colonists had suppressed. 


It had long been a trick of West Indian policy, 
when any measure favourable to negro 
tion, or at all bearing upon it, was in progress, to 
excite ainong the slaves some trifling brawl] with — 
their managers, which was then dignified with the 
formidable name of an insurrection; the military 


- force were called out to.suppress it, at a wanton 


expense of negro blood; and then intelligence was 
sent home, by way of proving the unfitness of 


the negfors for In 1815, when 
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Mr. Wilberforce gave notice of a bill for the regiatin-| 
tion of all colonial slaves, a universal clamour was 


excited in the West Indies. The colonists affected 
to confound it with an act for emancipation. In 


Barbadoes, a plantation dispute happened to arise 


between the slaves and their managers. The cir- 
cumstance was, in itself, a mere trifle, a matter of 


frequent occurrence, and wholly unconnected with 
the projected measure. But an aggravated account 


of it was spread through the island ; the people, in 
a state of unusual excitement, readily gave credit 


to any rumour, however extravagant. Troo 
were called out, especially the local militia, chie 

composed of the low whites. They rushed to the 
scene of disorder, and commenced the work of 


death with unhesitating fury. They met with no 

resistance. The slaves fled, and were pursued, in 
all directions. . At least 1,000 were massacred in — 
cold blood, and some hundreds more were gibbeted, 


before the governor, who was on a visit to a neigh- 


bouring island, returned, and puta stop to this— 


wanton effusion of human blood. The tidings of 


this insurrection, as it was called by the colo-— 


nists—we should say massacre—reached England 
a few days before the second reading of the regis- 


tration bill, and answered the end intended ; the 


consequence was, the rejection of the bill. 

The movements of 1823 excited asimilar clamour. 
Measures were adopted for the benefit of the 
‘negroes, on communicating which to the crown 
colonies, as well as to the chartered states, the 
government, with a generous but misplaced deli- 
cacy, recommended, instead of commanding, their 
adoption. In consequence, the colonists, instead 
of complying, clamoured. In Demerara the ru- 
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‘mours nt the outcry reached the slaves : : a num- 
ber of them were proceeding to the governor, to. 
learn from him the real state of the case. The 
very act of assembling for that purpose, though in 
a peaceable manner, was deemed rebellion, and the 
work of slaughter soon commenced. The negroes 
were hunted and shot like wild beasts. Numbers 
were gibbeted by the summary sentence of courts- 
martial; others had their flesh torn from their 
limbs by cruel whippings, to the extent of a thou- 
sand lashes ; and, to crown all, a pious and devoted 
missionary (Smith), who had taught the poor 
slaves those christian lessons of mercy, which 
restrained their hands from shedding blood, was 


arraigned as a traitor, tried with a solemn mockery 
of justice, and condemned to die as a felon. When 


| the news of this insurrection reached Barbadoes, a . 


spirit of violent rancour was artfully excited against 


_. Mr. Shrewsbury, the Wesleyan missionary. His — 


chapel was demolished by a party of respectable 


gentlemen, and was driven from the, 


Rumours of plo ial insurrections from other 


placed were continually assailing the public ear, 
confirming the prejudices of those. who dreaded 
the consequences of negro emancipation, but 
establishing in others the conviction, that the 
_ horrible system alone was chargeable with all the 


mischief, and that in its subversion alone a remedy 
could be found. British justice was roused. Mr. | 
(now Lord) Brougham brought forward the case of © 
the missionary Smith, and held up the conduct of 
the authorities of Demerara to the just execration 
of mankind. Mr, (now Lord) Denman subse- 
brought before the shameful 
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administration of justice in Jamaica, by which 


many unfortunate negroes were condemned :to 


suffer death. - 


The movements of government, in 1831, pro- | 
duced great excitement among the whites, although — 
nothing was actually done, even in the way of par- — 
tial alleviations; but a determination was expressed, — 
on the part of government, that an act of consider-_ 
able extent would be recommended to the adoption _ 
of the colonial assemblies, under pain of fiscal ~ 
inflictions on such as should reject the recommen- 
dation. No sooner had the “ menaced violation © 
of their dearest rights” come to the knowledge of | 
the planters in Jamaica, than meetings were held, 


and protests and resolutions of the most inflam- 
matory description were passed, threatening re- 


sistance to the mother country, and renunciation © 


of the king's allegiance. These were very foolish 


threats. The whole white population of Jamaica, 
including men, women, and children, does not— 


amount to 15,000; of these, not more than 4,000 


could be supposed capable of bearing arms, The_ 
_king’s troops alone, stationed on the island, whose_ 
business it would have been to enforce submission, 
were nearly as numerous, and far more effective, 


than the insurgents. They would also be aided 
by the coloured population (amounting to 40,000), 


_who are steadily attached to the British state, be- 


side the 330,000 slaves, who would not hesitate 


4 


whether to take sides with their oppressors or their | 


liberators. The threat of revolt was, in itself, per- 
fectly ludicrous. It had, however, a natural ten- 
dency to quicken the attention, and awaken the 
suspicion of the slaves, when every newspaper they 
read, and every rumour they heard, convinced them 
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that their masters were in a state ii almost open 


war with the supreme authorities of the empire, 
on measures intimately connected with their com- 
fort and happiness. However, they seemed quite 
disposed to quietness and forbearance, and pa- 


 tiently to wait the movements of in. 


| 


their favour, 
It had always been the custom to allow the 
slaves in Jainaica three or four holidays at Christ- 
mas, which they were allowed to spend ,in any 
merriment they pleased, provided it did not inter- 
fere with the public ems an allowance was also 
furnished them by their masters, of rum, sugar, 


and cod-fish, with which to regale themselves. 
- Such a season, would of course, be very differently | 
_employed, according to the different dispositions 


of the negroes. The improvident and dissipated 
would spend their time, and consume their pro- 
perty, in rioting and sensuality. The industrious 
and thrifty w ould probably take the opportunity of 


bringing their provision grounds into more com- 


plete cultivation, or of making some little erection 
or improvement for the comfort of their families ; 
and the pious would very likely fix on that period 


for the enjoyment of some special meeting with 


their christian friends and pastors, in acts of joyful 


‘Teligious solemnity, perhaps the opening, or the | 


anniversary of a chapel, or the celebration of the 
Lord's supper. To whatever pursuit they devoted 
it, all parties ged highly prized the period of 


- relaxation. 


But this was me great an indulgence, and re- 
peated attempts had been made to abridge the dole 


of enjoyment. A clause in one of their colonial 
statutes, in 1826, (whieh was rejected by the king | 
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jn council, on account of its persecuting spirit and 


tendency,) recognizes the usage of slaves being 
allowed three holidays at the usual seasons of 
Christmas,’ Easter, and Whitsuntide. A subse- 
quent act, in 1829, first discovered a disposition to 
tamper with the feelings of the slaves respecting 
these holidays. The Easter holidays were omitted. 
The council amended the bill by restoring the 
word, probably supposing it had been an inadver- 
tent omission. However, in the end, this bill also 


was disallowed.’ In the existing and allowed act — 
of 1831, a similar abridgment was made, but of | 


Whitsuntide instead of Easter; the act also failed 
to specify the number of days, and only mentioned 


the holidays of Christmas and Easter. It is hard | 
to think that it was a mere act of wanton cruelty | 


in the framers of the law. It is not, perhaps, 


without foundation, that it has been supposed to 
have originated, either in a malignant disposition — 
to retaliate for the loss of the persecuting clause 
of the former bill, or as a trap for the unwary 
slaves, to draw them in to commit themselves in. 


acts of turbulence. 


This abridgment of the privileges of the slave, 
did not escape the eye of the colonial secretary, — 


Lord Goderich, who remarked, in his despatch, 

that two holiday s, instead of three, were allowed ; 
and also that the slave was deprived of the security 
formerly given to him, that he should enjoy the 


usual number of days. His lordship requested | 


that this suggestion, and others contained in his 
despatch, should be attended to. But the assembly 
refused to enter at all into the consideration of the 
‘despatch. It was unceremoniously ordered to lie 
on the table, and no further notice was taken of it, 
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As the act did not come into operation till No- 
vember, the seasons of Easter and Whitsuntide 
were past, and Christmas was the first time on 
which the attention of the’ slaves would be particu- 
larly called to this new version of the holidays. It 
happened that Christmas-day fell on a Sunday. 
The slaves, therefore, were entitled to the three 
successive days, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, the Suhday being already unquestionably the 
right of the negro. In some parts of the island 
the three days were granted as usual, and the 
negroes peaceably returned to their work on the 
Thursday. But in two districts, those of St. James - 
and Trelawney, on the north-west of the island, 
advantage was taken of the loose wording of the 
act, and an attempt was made to deprive the 
negroes of one or two of their holidays. Whether — 
on the Tuesday, does not clearly appear, but cer- 
tainly on the Wednesday, the slaves were ordered 
out to work. Considering the day their own, both 
by law and by immemorial. ‘usage, they refused to | 
comply with the oppressive requirement. : 

Another cause of irritation, had been the unne- 
cessary issuing of a royal proclamation, with 
which, it appears, the fea, tat of the several 
colonies had been furnished, to be used only in 
case of great emergency. The case supposed, was, 
that the negroes, in consequence of the exertions 
in England on their behalf, had been erroneously 
led to believe that orders for their emancipation 
had been issued, and, in consequence of that belief, 
had been guilty of insubordination. The highest 


displeasure of royalty was expressed at this sup- 


posed conduct ; the slaves were enjoined to render 
entire submission to the laws, and dutiful aa 
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to their masters; and colonial governors were 
directed to enforce, by all legal means in their 
power, the punishment of any person who might 
disturb the public tranquillity. Now, it might be | 
very proper for a governor to be furnished with — 
such a document, to make use of in case of neces- 
sity, just as some parents think it necessary to 
support their authority by hanging a rod in full 
view; but it could scarcely be considered neces- 
sary a desirable to brandish the instrument of 
terror in the face of an unoffending family. Such, 
however, was the policy adopted in Jamaica. It 
appears that not the slightest disposition to insub- 
ordination or discontent had manifested itself, when | 
some officious persons recommended the issuing of | 
the proclamation, on the 24th of December, as: if | | 
to embitter to the slaves their approaching holidays, ; 
if not to provoke them to acts of insubordination, 
with which they were unjustly charged. The — 
proclamation excited universal consternation, both 
among blacks and whites. “Where,” it was eagerly — 
enquired, “is this dreadful rebellion raging, which 
has called forth so alarming an annunciation?” All” 
was doubt and trepidation, and the mind of the > 
public was prepared for some direful events. The 
only information that could be obtained was, that 
te negroes on an estate, called Salt Spring, had 
behaved very insolently to their chief manager. 
As the population on this estate had been; for 
some years, rapidly decreasing, it is probable the | 
negroes might have matters of complaint to lay 
before the manager, which he might construe or 
provoke into insolence. Besides this, it was ru- 
moured that the slaves had determined not to work 
after New Year's day, without being made free. 
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This, Rowen appears. to have, been but idle 

certainly did not call for the for- 
inidable ineasures resorted to, which were much 
more likely to drive to desperation than to con- 
ciliate. Indeed, those who had lived long in the 


colony had heard similar rumours propagated by 
timid people, on the return of Christmas, for the 
foregoing forty years. Had the negroes been 


dealt’ with by: kindness and reason, assured of the 
free enjoyment of their accustomed holidays, and 
promised that, whenever legal measures were 
adopted on their behalf, they should be imme- 
diately made known and acted upon, and that, 
meanwhile, they should be treated with humanity, | 

there is not a doubt but they would have remained — 
perfectly quiet. Instead of this, magistrates were 
appealed to, and detachments of soldiers called 
ont, for the purpose of restoring order. It is true, 


! that one of the officers endeavoured to expostulate 


with the negroes, assuring them that he was their 
friend, and entreating them to listen to him; but - 
this was not until] they were too much exasperated 
to hear reason. Still, however, they did not at- 
tempt todo any injury, Soon after, a party of 
fifty men of the ‘inilitia arrived, when almost every 


~ negro on the estate disappeared. The next day 


they began to return, -_ only six of the principal 
offenders were absent. It was, in fact, nothin 

inore than one of those plantation brawls which 
were continually occurring, and which generally 
ended in a few cart-whippings, but which, on this 
occasion, was magnified into a matter of sufficient 


importance to excite general consternation through 


the island, by issuing the formidable proclamation, 


which was read on the 24th of December. These 
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proceedings would naturally form a topic of con- 
versation among the negroes, during their Christ- 
mas holidays, and excite many heart-burnings as 
to the oppressions under which they suffered, and 
conjectures as to the probability of the benevolent 
intentions of the British king and government 
being opposed and suppressed by the local autho- 


 rvities. From this the transition would be easy to 
resolves of resistance, if not of resentment, espe- 
cially under tes exciting influence of ardent spirits, 
which, we are informed, were allowed them, as an 


accustomed indulgence, during the holidays. Then 
the rash attempt to deprive them of a portion of 
their holiday, was enough to wind their exaspe- 
ration to the highest pitch, and rouse them to 
deeds of blood and violence. In ‘such circum- 


stances, had we to record the universal rising of 


the slaves to massacre their white oppressors, it 
would be matter of regret rather than of surprise. 


Such, however, was not the case. ‘The slaves | 
sunply refused to turn out to work on a day — 
which they justly considered their own. This 


| 
| 


was, by the chief a, pony of the district, as- | 


sumed to be an actual state of rebellion, which | 


a military force was called forth to suppress and_ 
punish. The captain received orders to attack 


the negroes, and to take as few prisoners as pos- — 


| 


sible, that is, to slaughter as many as he could. — 


The negroes, on receiving intimation of the com- 
ing storm, fled from their houses, carrying with 
them their children and their property, which they 
concealed in the woods; but they had neither 
done, nor attempted any injury to the: property — 
of their masters. Their depot was discovered and 
burnt by the military, as were the houses they 
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had forsaken, an act of wanton dodciadaioni and 
of serious loss both to masters and servants. 
The flame thus kindled rapidly spread. Whe- 


ther in consequence of any preconcerted plan, or 


whether simultaneously instigated only by the 


irritation and terror of the moment, the negroes, 


in many parts of the island, rose and set fire to_ 
the trash-houses, (or sheds, in which the stalks 


of the cane are deposited in reserve for the next. 
year’s fuel,) and, in some, to the sugar-works 
and cane-pieces. ‘The whole number of estates, 
on which more or less destruction took place, 
amounted to sixty-four. It does not appear that 


the negroes attempted aren of any person ; but — 


their determined insubordination was very evident. 
Whether conciliation and, reason might, at this. 
time, have in any degree prevailed » arrest the 


evil, must remain:a question ; the time was past 
‘in which they might have altogether averted it. 


That this might have been the case, had it been 
attempted a few days earlier, ma fairly. pre- 
sumed from the fact, that, in the midst of the 


disturbed districts, there were spots on which a 
different course had been pursued, and which were — 


preserved in peace and order. The custos of Tre- 
lawney thus wrote, while describing the scenes 
of horror around him :—“ I am happy to inform 


- you, that (the negroes on) every estate under my 


charge have continued faithfully at their work, 
and completely protected their masters’ property, 
which is very gratifying to me. I do not wish 
to make any invidious remarks, but, if other gen- 


‘tlemen had acted with the same kindness, and — 
taken the same pains to explain the real nature 


of things as I have done, I do - think that | 
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this unfortunate insurrection would have been so 
general, as in St. James’s, in particular, their 
vengeance seems as against certain indivi- 
duals. | 
Yes, there were who had distin. 
guished themselves as the oppressors of the negro, 
the determined opposers of every measure for 
increasing his knowledge and happiness; who had 
openly declared their. determination to resist, even 
to the last drop of their blood, the interference 
of the British government on behalf of the slaves; 
who had, in no very measured terms, threatened 
the alienation of the colony from Britain, and 
turning it over to America (a measure which the 
negroes always regarded with the utmost dread 
and horror); and, finally, who insulted and irti- 


tated the slaves, by withholding some portion of 


their kcoustdtned holiday. The. former great acts 
of oppression, filled to the brim the cup of injury 
nd provocation ; the last comparatively trifling 
rievance was the one superadded drop which 
made it run over. 
These were the men and to 
the calamity might justly be traced ; but, strange 
as it may appear, they were not the parties charged 
with it; the outcry was raised against the labo- 
rious peaceful missionaries of various denomina- 
tions, who had been labouring to impart to the 
‘hapless slave the principles “and the consola- 
tions of the gospel, which alone could reconcile 
to a lot so hard, and enable men to do good, 


ani Wish well .to those from whom they are re- 


ceiving every kind of evil. Yet these were the 
men accused of fomenting rebellion, and against 
whom the clamour of popaler fury was: directed, 
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preachers,” and many other, epithets, 
-brious as they were unjust. | | 

Each of the various societies in England, on 
sending out missionaries, laid upon them the most 
explicit injunctions, constantly to keep in view 


| 


L 


-as the authors and originators of the wide-spread- | 
ing calamity. They were spoken of even by 
them to. 

protect and treat as eae ee man who had 
“the incendiary 

as oppro- 


persons whose official character requi 


not been proved guilty, 


the purely spiritual nature of their embassy; to 


| 


abstain from all interference_in secular and civil | 


affairs, and to impress on the minds of their flocks 
the duty of a peaceable, quiet, and orderly de- 
portment, as consistent with the principles of the 
gospel. These instructions appear, in every in- 
stance, to have been conscientiously observed ; 
and such was the attachment and confidence of 
the negroes towards their devoted teachers, that 
the latter possessed and exerted an influence, 
which, in very many instances, restrained vio- 


ence, and excited a ‘spirit of forbearance and 


fidelity, by which the christian slave was _ho- 
noured, and even the oppressive master protected 
and spared. And yet the men, who deserved to be 


regarded as public a actors, were execrated _ 
- and reviled as the pests’ 


of society. “To do good 
and suffer ill, is eminently characteristic of the 
christian.” On this occasion the Baptists and 
Wesleyans bore the largest portion of obloquy : 


the Moravians also bore a share in the reproach : — 


nor did the ministers of the church of England 
escape. To have discovered any thing like zeal 


fur the instruction of the negroes, was a sufficient. 


pretext on which to a the charge of exciting 
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334 APPREHENSION OF MR. BOX. ' 
or countenancing rebellion, and to hurry away the q a 


suspected person to a loathsome prison, 
almost to a violent death. How little the mis- Ti 
 gionaries had to do with the rebellion, was after- 7 
wards clearly ve roved, and the reproach of the =i 


people of the effectually rolled away. — 

- At the commencement of the Christmas holi- 
days, the missionaries of the an denomina- 
tions went forth, unsuspectingly, to improve the 


season of leisure in such a way as they considered _ 
most congenial to the circumstances and condition _ 
— of their flocks, and most likely to avert the injury 
and secure the advantages of such a period; for, 
ng civilized 
Englishmen and well educated children, if holiday 
time is not beneficially employed, it octue be mis- 


among negro slaves, as well as amo 


perverted— | 


“ For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.”’ | 


| 
| 
| 


Some, therefore, of the missionaries, contrived @ 


one scene of cheerful solemnity to engage the 
attention of their flocks, and others another. Mr. 


Box, a Wesleyan minister, was gone to attenda @@ 

meeting at Kingston, when a warrant 
apprehension at Falmouth, 

He was, 

however, taken into custody at Kingston; and if 
it be asked “Why? What evil had he done?” it. 
‘mast be replied, he had neither done nor ey 
evil, but was conscientiously pursuing the duties 
of his sacred calling, and endeavouring, wherever 
he discerned symptoms of insurrection, to 
only 


missionary 
was issued for his 
which he thus unconsciously 


_ press them to the utmost of his power. The 


- ground of his apprehension, for he was not even 
_ accused of any act, was his. bs “one of the 
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MR. KNIBB. 


mdi preachers. » He was confined five 
daye in a loathsome jail, but enjoying the support 
of a conscience, and the presence of God. 
_ When discharged, the only apology that could be 
offered for his imprisoument was, that it was under 
the mistaken opinion that he whee Baptist, and 


not a Wesleyan eye: 
of the Baptist 


Monday, Dee. 26, 
‘missionaries met at Mon y, for the purpose 
‘the ensuing day. 


of opening a new eal 
Messrs. Abbott and Gardner, who had oe 
earlier, were engaged in holding a 
yer meeting, when Mr. Knibb and Mr. ir White. 
e, with their wives, reached the place. From 
Mr. Knibb they received the first intimation of 
') the discontented feelings of the n Mr. 
Blyth (a Presbyterian missionary) aving that 
morning informed him of a rumour he had heard, 
and which he feared was too true, that the negroes _ 
did not intend working after the Christmas holi- — 
days, as they laboured under a mistaken impres- 
sion that the king had sent them their freedom, | 
which their masters had withheld. Mr. Knibb 
' had, in consequence, used the most strenuous ex- 
 ertions to counteract the idea, by going himself, and 
sending round a messenger, one of his deacons, — 
bese he thought it likely that his influence 
would extend, assuring the negroes that no such 


m orders had come out, and entreating them to 


return to their work as usual. Next day the 
- rumour was heard froin different quarters. t the 
close of the service, at the opening of the chapel, 
_ Mr. Knibb addressed the congregation in the fol- _ 
lowing touching manner :—“ My dear hearers, and 
seperany. those who belong to this church, pay 
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great attention to what I have to say, It is now 
nearly seven years since I left my native land to 
preach the gospel to you, and when I came, J 
made up my mind to live and die to promote your 
spiritual welfare. Till yesterday I had hoped that 


-God had blessed my poor labours, and the labours 
of your dear minister,* who loves you and prays | 
for you, and who is now in England for his health. | 
:| ie But I am pained. to the soul on being told that | 

aa |i many of you have agreed not to work any more— 

for your owners, and I fear it is true. I learn 
that some wicked people have persuaded you that 

7 the king has made you free. Hear me! I love | 

m | your souls; I would not tell you a lie for the 
| world! I assure you it is false; I entreat you) 

7) ‘not to believe it, but to go to your work again as | 

ii formerly. If you have any love to Jesus Christ, 

| to religion, to your friends in England, do not be 

: led away. God commands you to be obedient ; 

and if you do not do as He commands you, He 
will not do you any good.” These and similar 
entreaties from the other ministers were received 

3 by many of the negroes in a sullen rebelliou 

-_spirit,t though some promised to follow the 

_ of their friends. The insubordination was every 
hour on the increase. The evening service a : 

‘| |. | the chapel was interrupted by some mischievou 

ii ’ persons throwing in fire. The next day the mis- 

|  slonaries proposed to return to their respective 

homes, but it was not considered safe for any * 


* Mr. Burchell. | ae 
+ Indeed, some were deluded saaiiats | to belieire that 
the missionaries had been paid by their masters to con- | 


ceal from their the grant. of freedom | from 
England. | pal 
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of the island, which by this time © 
tate of confusion: fires in every 
direction, and the military on active service. 
They, therefore, proceeded together to Falmouth, 
where they united with several ministers, both 
Presbyterian and Wesleyan, in a prayer meeting 
at the Wesleyan chapel, for the special purpose 
of imploring the Almighty to suppress the re- 
bellion which was spreading desolation and de- 
struction around. ‘Thus they continued, morning 
and evening, holding prayer meetings on this 
behalf; for these good men had learned from the 
word of God, that it was their duty to “ pray for 
the peace of thd city where they dwelt,” “ for 
kings, and all that are in authority ; ; that we may 
lead quiet and peaceable lives, in all godliness and _ 
honesty ;”” and praying men, however the ungodly 
may despise and persecute are the bulw arks 
of a nation. | | 

Still the confusion spread. On Saturday, Dec. 
31, martial law was declared at Falmouth, and the 
missionaries were. distressed with the apprehension 
that they probably would be called upon to take 


aris; a@ measure ost repugnant to their feelings, 


both on account of the society in which they would 


be called to ming 
with their sacrec 
gospel of peace. 
they held repeatec 


le, and the incougeniality of war 
1 profession as ministers of the 


On New Year's day, the sabbath, 
d meetings for prayer, and again — 


addressed most urgent entreaties to the negroes to 


be peaceable and obedient. 
put upon military duty. 


was put on gu 
Mr. Knibb; an 


On Monday they were 
That night Mr. Abbott 
, aud relieved in the morning by 

in the course of the day both 


of them, together with Mr. were 
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arrested, and sent to head-quarters at Montego Bay, 


| being fefaned permission even to see their Wives 
and children, and without at all knowing | what 
charge had been preferred against. them. Their 


persons were seare ‘hed; they were paraded through | 
the streets, preceded by a sergeant with his sword 


~ drawn, and guarded on each bide by four men with 


loaded muskets and fixed bayonets. Thus they 
were conducted to the beach, a spectacle both to. 
friends and foes; while at noon-day they entered 
an open canoe, to go twenty-five miles, exposed to 
the weather full five hours, and without any re- 

freshment. On landing at Montego Bay, they 
were again paraded about under the same guard, 
and conducted from one magistrate to another.. 
Their wives, who had_ travelled by land, and 
reached the place some hours earlier, met them in 
the street with a litte refreshment. They were 
then conducted to the court house and plac ‘ed in 
the jurv box, with a candle stuck in a bottle 
placed before them. that they might be the better 
gazed at. From the insinuations and remarks of 
the guards and others, they gathered that an 
idea was entertained that the sectarian preachers 
were the promoters and directors of the rebellion. 

The language and conduct of the guard was most 
profane and brutal. Mr. Knibb, being fatigued, 

asked permission of one of the guards to lie down 
on the bare boards. The inhuman reply was, 
(with a volley of oaths), “If you attempt to. move 
one inch, Dll thrust this bayonet through | you.” 

Then pointing to Mr. Knibb, “ This is the no- 
torious. Knibb, who robs our negroes of their 
inacaronies 3 but never mind, he will be hung 
to-morrow !” On Mr. Abbott complaining of a 
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violent pain m his back, the sine guard said, 
« Hold your tongue, yon rascal, or I'll thrust 
this bayonet through you; and I won’t speak 
twice to you, you villain.” The good men feeling 
exhausted, par took of the refreshments given them 


in the stre et y their wives; when one of the — 


officers said, ‘See! those fellows are taking the 
blessed in the midst of such in- 
sults, and what was to them infinitely more dis- 
tressing, of such | profanity, they expected to pass 
the night; but God, who is always present with 
his people, to succour and protect them, raised 
them up a friend when they least expected it. 


About eleven ge at night, Mr. Roby, a col- 


lector of customs, and an old friend of Mr. White- 
horne’s, (who was a native of the island), came 
hastily into the jury box, generously extended his 


hand to his persecuted friend, and. said, How 


are you? Iam sorry to see you here. I do not 
know what charges are against you; but if I can 
do any thing to make you more comfortable than 
you are at present I shall be glad.’ The un- 


feeling guards attempted to drive Mr. R. from the | 


jury box, saying, the missionaries were prisoners, 
and had ruined lay country, and much more to 
the same effect, After very great exertion Mr. 
R. succeeded in obtaining their discharge for the 
night, and conducted them to his office, where 
they thankfully reposed their weary limbs, ac- 
knowledging the goodness and faithfulness of God, 
who hitherto helped them, and resigning the fu- 
ture to his paternal care. Next morning the 
kind-hearted Mr. R. brought their wives to break- 
fast, and they had once more the happiness of 
taking a meal together. What christian can read 
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the record of his unsought and fiisinddreateil acts 
of kindness, without praying that they may be 


numbered with the ‘ cup of cold water that shall 


in no wise lose its reward;” that when his hour 


of trial comes, the consdlations of religion may 


sustain his mind, and the sympathy of some kind 
friend, like himself, may soothe his’ spirit, as he 


soothed those of the persecuted missionaries ? — 
But this indefatigable friend rested not, until he 


had procured the following acceptable document. 
major-general having handed over three 
mnissionaries, Win. ‘Knibb, Win. White- 

~horne, and Thos. Abbott to me, and there being 
no specific charges against them, ‘they may be 
liberated, on giving security in fifty pounds each, 


not to leave the town of Montego Bay, and to 
appear whenever called upon to do so. Richard 
Barrett, Custos.’ Immediately, Mr. Roby, (col- 
lector of customs,) Mr. Manderson, (a ineimber of 
assembly,) and Mr. Guthrie, (collecting constable, ) 
became their sureties, and they were released. 

It has beén stated that zealous ministers of the 
church of England shared the obloquy and suf- 
fering of the missionaries of other denominations. 
Two catechists, employed by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Messrs. J oseph . Phillips, and 
Hampson Wvyiner, were imprisoned at Kingston, 


secured by handcuffs, till bailed by the clergyman 
of the parish. Not the shadow of a charge was i 


brought against them, except the surmise that 
they might be Baptist preachers ; yet one of the 


oflicers concerned in the arrest Tequested that | 


Mr. Phillips might be tried at once at the drum- 
and shot. 


Equal ferocity was ma) lifested against Mr. Bar- 
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low, who, though not in connexion with the Baptist 
Missionary Society, had been engaged a few 
months at Annatto Bay as a substitute for Mr. 
Flood, who was in England for his health. Mr. 
Barlow resided at a considerable distance from the 
scene of disturbance, but was seized in his own 
house by three troopers, and dragged to Buff Bay, 
a distance of fifteen miles. Not a.single charge 
was brought against him, yet was he confined in a 
filthy dungeon, the effluvia of which was enough 
to breed disease, with scarcely any thing to eat 
or drink ; scorched all day with the sun; watched 
by persons with swords drawn and muskets loaded, — 
and denied all intercourse with his friends, except 

in their presence; and debarred the use of paper,. 
pen, and ink. An excellent clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood, well acquainted with Mr. Barlow, and 
who, long previous to these disturbances, had 
borne a most honourable and decided testimony 
to the exemplary worth of his character, contrived 
to convey to hima petition to the governor, which 
Mr. B. signed with a ‘pencil under “the cov ering of 
his bed. Regardless of the obloquy to which this 
generous conduct towards a persecuted nussignary 
would expose him, this excellent clergyman, in 
the true spirit of the good Samaritan, travelled 
across the island to Kingston, a distance of fifty 
miles, to convey tlie petition, which was presented 
by the resident Baptist missionaries of Kingston 
and Spanish Town, Messrs. Tinson and Taylor, who 
speedily obtained from the governor an order for 
the liberation of their friend. 


Meanwhile, the grossest falsehoods were indus- 
triowsly propagated among the white population 
against the perseented missionaries ; and the most 
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furious and malignant abuse filled the columns of 
the newspapers—such as ‘Doubt no longer exists 
as to the instigators of the rebellion. Three Bap- 


- tist missionaries have just been forwarded under 


an escort to head-quarters at Montego Bay, where 
a military tribunal is sitting, and where three 
rebels were tried and shot yesterday. Shooting 


is, however, too honourable a death for men whose 


conduct has occasioned so much bloodshed and 


the loss of so much property. There are fine 
hanging woods in St. James’s and Trelawney, and 
we do sincerely hope that the bodies of all the 
‘methodist preachers who may be convicted of se- 
dition may diversify the scene.” “God forbid 
that we should ever advocate a cause from personal 
‘prejudice to the injury even of the methodist 


preachers ; neither would we express a wish that 


execution should precede trial; but we are de- 
_cidedly of opinion that if evidence could be elicited 
to prove their guilt, it would be a grateful exhi- 
bition to the island to see a dozen of them gib- 
beted.”? In the same incendiary spirit, the editor 
of one of their journals called upon the public to 


raze their chapels to the ground, and then take 


their lives. 


bed j 


‘he bailing of the missionaries provoked the 
most furious rage in those who thirsted for their 
blood, and would hardly have been satisfied with 
inflicting one death on them, The authorities by 
whom this act of justice and liberality had been 
performed, shared largely in the abuse which was 
dealt out against “ the pernicious and traitorous 
doctrines” of the ‘“ Baptist-and other missionaries, 
who were labouring with heart and voice to str 


up the slaves to rebel against their masters and 
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legal protectors, to take into their own hands the 
means of making themselves free, and to scruple 
not to shed the blood which it ought to be their 
first duty to protect.” After a long tissue of false- 
hood in a similar strain, the utmost indignation was 
expressed that gnc villains should share the pro- 
tection of government. The excitement produced 
by such inflammatory declamation must have been 


frightful. Hence the missionaries, on their re- 


lease, ‘observed that the look of misery depicted 
on every countenance was only exchanged for the 


more hateful one of malice and revenge, when 


they beheld an innocent and unoffending Inis- 
sionary, whom they unjustly charged with being 
the author of their ruin. | 

Even the less prejudiced and more enlightened 
portion of the inhabitants thought that the mis- 
sionaries had been the unintentional cause of tle 
calamity, by haying read or preached to the slaves 


on passages of fg which they had perverted, 


and mistaken the references to spiritual liberty 
and spiritual conflicts, as authorizing them to at- 
tempt, by violent means, the achievement of their 


temporal freedom. These surmises, in persons 


whose sentiments were worth regarding, must have 


been ten times more painful to the missionaries 


than the scurrilous abuse of unprincipled libellers. 
Even their liberal and candid friend, Mr. Roby, 
strongly urged their leaving the island, assuring 
them that they would never be able to remain in 
the country, on account of the: prejudice existing 
against them. The magistrates were exceedingly 
desirous thus to get rid of them. ‘To the subtle 


workings of ee they made no reply ; but to 
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- fulfil. to it; also, that they had churches in the 
‘island looking to them for instruction, and that 
_ they could not see that it was the path of duty to 
_ jeave them. Personal safety was by no means 
- the first. consideration .with them, and even the 
_ pain of being considered in any way accessary to 


bare walls remained of the sugar-works, pens, and 
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the ‘timid but well-meant suggestions of friends, 
_ they said they were conscious of their innocence, 


and did not fear any judicial investigation; that 


they were sent out and supported by a large and 


respectable society in England, and had duties to 


outrages, which they would willingly have died to 
prevent, could be endured, while they had the 
satisfaction of knowing, not only that they were 
guiltless of criminal intention, but that they had 
always exercised the utmost circumspection in 
their selection of subjects and phrases ; and though 
they dared not in their ministrations suppress any 


_ part of the counsel of God, they had oyeren 


avoided taking a passage, the meaning of whic 
might be so misconstrued, when the same doctrine 
might be taught from other passages, not liable to 
similar abuse; and they calmly committed «their 
cause into the hands of Him who judgeth righte- 
ously, and who they knew could clear up their 
character to the satisfaction of friends and. the 
confusion of foes, while they gave themselves up to 
prayer for the restoration of peace and order. 
_ The general scene was truly affecting; where 
plenty and fertility had recently reigned, all was 
now a barren and desolate waste; nothing bnt 


beautiful villas with which the country had been 


thickly studded. Fuithful servants were flying in 
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direction; ‘with furniture. or ‘bonés; whieh 
they had saved from the wreck of their haaatere 
ty. 
t this most itical juncture, some new mie 
sionaries arrived at the island, together with Mr, 
Burchell, who had been to England for. his health, 
after having been several years stationed Mon, 
tego Bay, where he had a flourishin 
tion, and wher epacions chepe had been 
erected, i 
Mr. Burchell was immediately arrested, on 
what charge he knew not; his papers seized, and 
he kept in close custody for eleven days, being 
allowed to go on deck only twice during that time. 
Mr. also had been 
a negro ha ade some deposition which 
red to involve mrs in the rebellion. He was. 
iberated on bail. Mr. Knibb and his companions — 
were again summoned to the court-house, on 
charges of having von preaching in an unlicensed 


house to a large congregation of negroes and 
others. The fact | was, that on the morning of the 
sabbath they spent an hour or two in prayer in 
the house where they pry ; the servants of the 
house and five or six free persons being present. — 
On this being given, they dis- 
charged, the —— being pronounced frivolous — 
and vexatious.| many such frivolous and vex- 
ations attacks were the unoffending missionaries 
subjected. Messrs. Whitehorne, Gardner, Kuibb, 
and Abbott having, by permission of the captain, 3 
and with the consent of those gentlemeti who had — 
become their securities, visited their old friend, Mr. — 
Burchell, on board ship, were severely reprimarided — 
bya colonel, who that were al 
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liable to be tried by martial law and shot; charged 
them with being, by the pernicious doctrines they 
had infused into ithe minds of the slaves, the an- 
thors of all the devastation, and informed them 
that their functions had ceased; that is, that they 


were no longer permitted to discharge the duties © 


of their ministry among the people. ” This, how- 
ever, remained to be proved. After much blood- 
shed—for the negroes, both men and women, had 
been hunted and shot like wild beasts, without 
anv other charge than that of fleeing in terror, 
wad many, on whom the slightest suspicion rested, 
were summarily tried and executed under martial 
law—the rebellion was considered to be suppressed, 
and on Feb. 5, martial law was taken, off. The 
missionaries then hoped that they should soon be 
released from their recognizances, and permitted 
‘to return home to visit their people, and to pro- 
cure evidence for establishing their innocence ; 
but new trials awaited .them. ‘The white mob, 
instigated by those who ought to have ‘suppressed 
violence and protected innocence, with 
violence demolished the chapels, and threatened 
the lives of the missionaries. | The first chapel 
destroyed was that of Mr. Burchell, at Montego 
Bay, Feb. Sth; as Mr. Knibb and Mr. Abbott 


walked along the town, they were met by Mr. 


Lewin, a gentleman who had all along advo- 


yeated their cause and defended their persons. 


He hastily entreated them to go home, as a mob 
was collecting to destroy the chapel. Immediate 
application was made to the magistracy for pro- 


tection, but excuses were. made; no magistrate 


could be prevailed on to use his influence or 
authority to disperse the rioters, and in a few 
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| PERSECUTION 1 IN Jamaica, 
hours that beautiful chapel | was razed to the 
ground. The mob having effected this work of 
demolition, were about to pull down the house in 
which the missionaries dwelt, but finding that they 
had left it, were diverted from their p urpose. One 
magistrate obsery ed, that “he wen not on any 
account be in the skin of one of: the missionaries. 
that night ;” and another (who afterwards sent out | 
a warrant against Mr. Burchell) declared, “ that 
any person who afforded the missionaries shelter 
that night, should have the house pulled down 
about his ears.”” Nor were these mere unfounded _ 
assertions or empty threats, for it is a well esta- 
blished fact, that both magistrates and militia 
officers ‘were actiyely engaged in the destruction | 
of the chapels. Mr. Manderson, a gentleman of G 
colour, who had already proved himself the friend 
of truth and humanity, generously invited the 
persecuted missionaries to make his house their 
home; whither they went, accompanied by their | | 
kind friends, Messrs. Roby and Lewin, who _ | 
guarded them with loaded pistols. It was, how-. 
| 
| 


ever, considered unsafe for them to remain on 
shore, and application was made to procure a 
shelter for them in some of the British vessels in. 
the harbour. The captains were afraid to receive 
them, lest the people on shore should, in con-— 
sequence of their protecting the objects of colonial — 
vengeance, refuse to load their vessels with co-— 

—lonial cargo. One captain urged them to seek 
protection of an American captain. But at length — 
Captain Trefusis, though apparently unwilling, 
consented to receive them, saying, that if they | 
were in danger, he was bound to afford protec- 
tion any of his Majesty's OF -t 
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398 THE MISSIONARIES ARRESTED. 


rotection, they gratefully availed themselves. 
Feb. 9, understanding that the town was more 
quiet than they had anti¢ipated, they went on 


shore, when they received the pleasing intelli- 


gence that Messrs. Whitehorne and Abbott were 
released from bail, no evidence having appeared 
to criminate them, and Mr. Burchell from the | 
restraint under which he had _ been 
eld. | 
It was considered advisable that Mr. Burchell 
should leave the island immediately; having re- 


ceived his discharge, he was at full liberty to do so; 


from the excited state of the island, it would be ob- | 
viously both useless and unsafe for him to remain 
on land, especially as it was well known that ex- 
pressions had been used threatening his life. It 
was therefore decided that he should go in an 
American vessel, about to sail in a day or two. 
But the malice of the enemies of religion would - 


not suffer them to endure the quiet departure of 


one of its advocates, whom they had singled out 


as the object of their vengeance. A petition was 


presented to the custos, requesting him to pre- 


vent Mr. B. from leaving. This the custos said 
. he could not do; but, in this extremity, a free 
colonred man, named Samuel Stennett, was pro- 
—eured, who made a deposition on oath, that Mr. 
- Burchell had told him and others to go among 
the negroes in the country, and tell them that 
freedom was theirs, that they must fight and pray 


for it, and then they would get it; and that he 


had heard Parson Gardner say the same. 


Here then was a specific charge, on which both 


_ these missionaries were arrested and committed to 


prison, to take their trial at the next Cornwall 
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island; and that. they never 
conclude that troederh was theirs, or to draw any 
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MEMORIAL. 


Nesawhile, the work of spoliation pro- 
ceeded; the chapels were razed to the ground, - 
and the houses of | inissionaries entered, and plun- 
dered of books and other property. This was in- 
variably the work of white persons, headed by 
magistrates, gentry, and there was even a clergy-_ 
man who was active in collecting the mob, and 
“Was present with them, and gloried in the de-— 
struction of a house consecrated to the service of | 
God. So true it is, that: neither education, how-— 
ever polished, nor office, however sacred, can en-— 


sure propriety of where the grace 


God is wanting. ‘That alone, while it brings sal-— 
vation, effectually directs the attention to what-. 
soever things are true, honest, pure, lovely, and — 
of good report. 

On the destruction of thei chapels, the mis- 
sionaries presented a memorial to the 
governor of the island, declaring their innocence 
of having intentionally, by word or deed, directly 


or indirectly, been instrumental or accessory in 


the promotion of the in the 
led the slaves to 


of those erroneous conclusions which had been 
assigned as the causes of their late violent conduct; 
but, that, on the contrary, they had heartily de- 
plored and condemned the proceedings of the slaves 
from the commencement, not only on account of 
the ruinous consequences, both to masters and 
slaves, but also on account of the disgrace brought 
on the Christian religion, which many, who ap- 
peared to be engaged in the insurrection, had pro- 
fessed. ‘They also expressed their full conviction as 
to all t | other missionaries, that they were alike 
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400 CONTUMELY. 


‘nnocent in the matter. The memorialists invited 
a fair investigation of their conduct and principles, 


and declared that, sustained by conscious innocence, 


they would have endured with composure all per-— 
sonal privations and insults, but they felt them- 
selves coinpelled to appeal, when several chapels 
were destroyed, under the countenance and with 
the aid of magistrates and officers in the militia, 
and when there was every reason to expect that 
others would share the same fate, unless prevented _ 
by the interposition of the governor. They, there- 
fore, entreated that his excellency would take mea- 


sures for the preservation of the remaining chapels 


and other property, which belonged not to indivi- 
duals, but to a society in England, which could not 
by any possibility be charged with having excited 
the slaves to rebellion. | e 
The governor, it appears, had anticipated this 
request, by issuing a proclamation, in consequence 
of the destruction of the chapels at Falmouth, 
Montego Bay, Lucea, and Savannah-la-Mar, de- 
nouncing these acts of violence, and enjoining all 
custodes of parishes and magistrates to seek out 
and bring to punishment the authors of these out- 
rages, and to employ the whole force entrusted to 
them in protecting property of every description, 
whether belonging to individuals or to religious 
societies ; to quell all disorderly meetings, and to’ 
bring to exemplary punishment every disturber of 
the public peace. 
How much regard was paid to the proclamation 
may be gathered from the circumstance, that the - 
copies were torn down from the walls as soon as 
posted, as well as from the fact, that the very per- 
sons called upon to bring the offenders to justice, 
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INTIMIDATION. | 401 


were, in many instances, themselves the perpetra- 


tors of the violence, The most base and malignant 


eflorts were still made to implicate the missionaries, 


. The hegroes were addressed by the magistrates, de- 


inanding of them, with threats and enticements, to 
say that they were instigated by their ministers. 


They were asked which they should like best to 
-see, their ministers hang on yonder gallows, or to’ 
hang there themselves. One was asked, “ Did not 
Mr. Burchell tell you to rebel?” ‘No, sir.” 
© Tell me the truth, that Mr. B. did tell- “you so, 
or (holding a pistol to his head) I'll blow your 


brains out.” 


To another, when cruelly lashed, in onion to ex-— 
tort evidence, the supervisor cried out, “ What, | 
no blood yet? Tell me, you rascal, did not Mr. | 
‘Burchell tell you to rebel?” ‘* No, massa, I don’t — 
know Mr. Burchell, I never saw Mr. Burchell ;” © 
still the poor creature was pressed, and flogged all | 

Tel me, did not that bloody 
Burchell, tell you to doit?” | 
In another instance, “ If you don’t tell me some- 
thing about the baptist parsons, you shall be hung | 
up there.” This was the threat of a militia officer, _ 
holding his sword over a pegs head, and point- — 


the time,—“ 


ing to the gallows. | 
Among other instances of cruelty alii on 
the slayes, in order to extort information, they.took 


one of the faithful servants of Mr. Burchell, and 
shut him’ up ina close room, with a pan of burning — 
brimstone, telling him that he should have a taste | 


of hell before sit got there. 
After the committal of Mr. Burchell, one ‘gen- 


tleman observed to another, that he feared the 
evidende would ner be sufficient to condemn 
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NEGRO TESTIMONY, 


Mr. Burchell, and if they were to acquit him it 


would be the worst thing they could do for the co- 
lony. It.was added, that as such was the case, they 
would move earth and hell to procure more evi- 
— dence against him ; and, in case these endeavours 
— should fail, i¢ was known that many had sworn to 
murder the missionaries, whom they could not 


condemn. The replies of the rebel negroes, when 


examined, generally were, ‘I never heard: the 


minister say any thing about freedom.” ‘“ My — 


ministers never told-me to rebel, but, on the con- 


trary, to do good.” “No minister told me to do 


so; minister told me to do good, and no harm ;_ 
and, if I had taken his advice, I should not have 


complained even when sick.” “ He repeatedly 
commanded and enjoined the slaves to be obedient 
to their owners, and attentive to their business ; it 
was their duty, as Christians, to do so:’’ and if 
any one wavered in his testimony, through intimi- 
dation, the cause was too evident for a moment to 
affect the character of the missionary, except in the 
nost prejudiced and malignant mind. Imagine a_ 
wor fellow, having repeatedly declared that his 
minister never had said anything to him about 
freedom or rebellion, still urged and threatened, 
with a loaded pistol at his head, and if he did 
tremblingly say, ‘“‘ Yes, massa, me forgot, me think 
minister did say something about it,” what weight 
would be attached to a statement so vague, and ex- 
torted in such a manner? But not only was the 
innocence of the missionaries cleared by the slaves, 
it was also freely attested by gentlemen of the first 
respectability, who had, in some cases, constantly 
attended their ministrations, or had committed the 
negroes on their estates to their religious instruction, 
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and who declared that no people could conduct 

themselves with greater propriety and _ fidelity. 
. Among those who did this honour to themselves, 
. as well as to the missionaries, may be named S..M. 
Barrett, a large landed proprietor, and brother to 
K. Barrett, Me whose estate Mr. Knibb had 


many meimbe Lewin, Miss M. B. $., Mr. 
T.J.|Thelwill, ‘The latter gentleman declared, | 
that the only slaye belonging to him, who had 
“e. joint the rebels, was not connected with any bap- 
a tist church, and that the whole of his slaves (thirty- 
two) who so connected, had been faithful and 
Hs obedient to-him, and used their utmost exertions 


Be. for the protection of his property. This gentle- 
a man Lies stated, that George Brisset, a member of 
the baptist church at Lucea, had been armed by 
the regiment, and that he and his fellow- “negroes | 
had nobly de nded their master’s property, On_ 
that estate there were, more than one hundred per-— 
sons connecte with the same church, every one of | 
whom remained faithful and obedient. | 

But the crowning testimony was that of ob un-— 
happy man, Samuel Stennett, on whose assertion — 
Messrs Gardt er and Burchell had been cominitted | 


science, he m de explicit recantation in the follow- 
ing fo 


Samuel Stennett, of the parish of St. James, 
county of Co rwall, aud island aforesaid, being 
duly sworn, mé uketh oath and saith, that the afh- 
davit nade by him against the baptist missionaries, — 

—‘T. Burchell and’ F. Gardner, which led to their 
confinement in gaol, was false and unjust; that he 
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never heard from them such facts as he the deponent 
hath sworn against them; that he was_ insti- 
gated to do so by four gentlemen of note, (one a 
magistrate,*) the former of whom assured him that 
he would be well looked upon by the gentlemen of 


this place, that the country would give him ten 
pounds per annum, and that he, G. D., would — 


make it up fifty pounds. The deponent further 
saith, that he is induced to make this declaration 


to relieve his conscience, as he knew nothing 


against the said missionaries, and that he never 


joined the baptist society until after Mr. Burchell 


had left the country,—So help meGod. | 


This declaration was made before two gentlemen 


of undoubted honour, Messrs. Manderson and 


_ Reaburn; and Stennett was willing and desirous of 
attesting it upon oath. The magistrates en- 
_ deavoured to deter him from doing so, by threaten- 
ing him with the pillory, but he cared not what he 
suffered to disburden his guilty conscience ; and 
_ turning to one of the gentlemen who had bribed him, 
_ he abruptly said, “‘ You know you did tell me so.” 
~ He was not, however, allowed to swear to the decla- 
ration, but the two gentlemen, to whom he had . 
made it, swore to his having done so; and, in 
_ fact, he had openly and publicly, in the presence 


of the court, declared the same thing, Mr. Man- 


-derson then applied to the magistrates for the libe- 


ration, on bail, of Messrs. Burchell and Gardner, 


Which, however, was not acceded to. The per- 


_ * The same who issued the warrant for Mr. Burchell’s 
_ apprehension, who committed him to prison, one of those 
_ actively engaged in the white rebellion, and who threatened 
_ the destruction of any house that should afford shelter to 


-the missionaries. 
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INTERDICTS AGAINST RELIGION. 405 


-secuted men then presented a memorial to the 
governor, which produced an order from him to — 
the magistrates, ene ary! their release, which, how- 
ever, was not complied with, for no proof of inno- 
‘cence could disarm the hostility of their enemies, 
The following will serve to display the spirit ex- 
isting. <A requisition was addressed to the senior 
magistrate, at Montego Bay, with which, it ap- 
pears, he readily complied, to convene a meeting 
of the freeholders and other inhabitants of the | 
_ parish, for the purpose of expressing their determi -_ 
nation to prevent the re-introduction of the bap-' 
tist* sect into this parish, and to recommend the 
representatives to use their exertions, in the house’ 

of assembly, to expel the missionaries. 

_ At the meeting thus convened, several resolutions 
expressive of abhorrence of religion and its pro- 
pagators | yee proposed and carried, and many 
speeches of a most violent and inflammatory nature | 
were uttered and applauded. One gentleman re- 
gretted that he was not present at the destruction 
of one of the chapels, as he would have joined heart — 
and hand in prosecuting the work. Another de-— 
clared that they must get rid of the baptists; they 
must petition the. house of assembly, and if that 
did not do, they must use other measures for ex- _ 
pelling them ; that the voice of the people was 
above all law, and they must make laws of their 
own. There would be no rest till the baptists were 
sent off the island; that neither ought the Wes- 
leyans to be — ed to remain; that Mr. Murray, 


* They seem to have thought, that because the chapels 
of the baptists were destroyed, their principles must be ex- 
terminated, and that it was only to guard against their re- 
introduction. Such mistakes are not new ; see Acts iv. v. 
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MR. KNIBB RELEASED. 


| _ the Wesleyan minister, should be informed that it 
| _ would be at the risk of his life if he attempted to 
i | preach, that he would be murdered, &c. A pro- 
posal was made, that the methodists, as well as the 
baptists, should be expelled from the island, but it 
was replied, that if this was desired, another meet- 
ing must be called for the purpose, this having 
'_ been, by the requisition, confined to the baptists. 
Resolutions to the same purport, of getting rid of 
all the sectaries, were passed in many parts of the 
island, by persons dignifying their associations 
with the name of church unions, professedly for the 
support of the established church, but, in reality, 
for the suppression of religion altogether; for 
_ whether taught by episcopalians, baptists, or Wes- 
_ leyans, they could not endure the dissemination of 
those principles by which the minds of the slaves _ 
would be enlightened, and a higher standard of [| 
morals established than slave-holders chose to con- — | 
tie On the 14th of Feb. Mr. Knibb was released, 
ie and most affectionately and joyfully received by 
bit his flock at Falmouth, they having heard a rumour 
ai _ that he had been shot. Many tears were shed over 
hg _ the ruins of their chapel. The negroes thought it 
ae hard, they having been faithful, quiet, and obe- 
| dient, that they should suffer for the rebellion of 
a -. others, and be deprived of a chapel, which they 
had reared themselves. They eagerly enquired of 
their ministers, whether the king would Jet them 
have religion again. Mr. K. directed them to be 
quiet and obedient, and encouraged them with the _ 
assurance, not only that they would ve permitted | 
again to possess a house of worship, but that the good 
people of England would assist them in building it. — 
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Within a day or two of his release, Mr. Knibb 
received information of a design formed against his _ 
life. This informatiun he received from two gen- 
tlemen, one of whom had been invited to join the 
conspiracy, and‘had refused. In the evening, the 
house was beset by a party of men, dressed in 
woinen’s clothes, who came with a design to tar 
and feather him.* They threw stones at the win- 
dows, but were prevented carrying into effect their 
more formidable intention, a numerous guard of 
faithful blacks being stationed, in consequence of 
the information — to protect their beloved 
minister. 

In the beginning of April, a similar attack was 
made upon Mr. Bleby, a Wesleyan missionary, 
_ and his family, Being unexpected, it was likely 
be attended with more serious consequences; 
but “the Lord knoweth how to deliver them that 
are his ;”? and whether by making them aware of 
their danger, and directing them to the use of 
preventive means; or whether by some season- 
able interposition, in the moment of unexpected 
danger, their preservation is alike to be ascribed 
to Him. Mr. and Mrs. Bleby were sitting at 
tea, little suspecting danger, when a band of white, 
and one or two coloured, ruffians, armed with 
bludgeons, rushed into the house, and, with 
violent and abusive language, peupee Mr. B., 


* Lest the reader should not eotasintin’ the nature of 
this operation, it is thus described :—A set of ruffians bring 
a keg of tar, and while some hold down the object of their 
vengeance, others besmear his person and clothes with the — 
tar; others strew feathers over him, which adhere to the 
tar, and then set fire thereto, by which his life must be en- 
dangered ; and, at least, the smell must be most horrible. 
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408 | MR. BAYLIS ASSAULTED. 
_ besmeared him over with tar, and attempted to set 


fire to his pantaloons, and afterwards to his breast, 


| which Mrs. B. perceiving, dashed the candle from 
_ the hand of him who held it. In attempting to 


interpose, she was seized by one of the villains, and 
dashed violently on the floor, the effects of which 
she long felt. Two of the gang attempted to 


murder Mrs. B. in the pantry, but she eluded their 
intention. By this time an alarm was given, and . 


persons came to the assistance of the family. Mrs. 
Bleby escaped with her infant child, about five 


months old, though not till both had been bedaubed 


with tar; and Mr. B., guarded bya party of black 


and coloured young men, took refuge in a neigh- 


bouring house. Mr. B. then claimed protection 
at the hands of the authorities, and was sheltered 
in the barracks for the night, Mrs. B. and her 


child being kindly received by Mrs. Jackson, the 
lady of the clerk of the peace. Such, however, 


was the bitter feeling still existing, that the young 


‘men who had rescued Mr. Bleby were disarmed 


by authority, and tried by.a court-martial, for the 
crime of protecting a missionary, his wife, and 


helpless infant. The same evening, the solitary 
habitation of Mr. Baylis, a baptist missionary, was 
assailed by a band of white men, chiefly overseers - 
_ and book-keepers, armed with pistols, muskets, &c. 
~ Having-entered the gate, they met the watchman, 


a poor old faithful negro, who was about to give an 
alarm. Though he had no means of defence, they 
fell upon him, and cut him very severely with 
their swords on his head and body, and stabbed 
him with a bayonet in his side. They then pro- 
ceeded to break open the door, and to fire into the 
house, forcing the shutters into the bed-room 
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MR. BURCHELL'S DEPARTURE. 409 


, tilts with such violence, that the bed on which 
- Mrs. Baylis and her infant lay was literally strewed 


with glass. They then discharged their pieces 


- intothe bed-room. One ruffian put his arm through 


the window, took a lighted candle, and attempted 
to set fire to the furniture, but was mercifully pre- — 
vented. Having demolished all the windows, and 
broken open the stores, they swore that the house 
should be destroyed that night, but an alarm was 
now sounded in the neighbourhood, and though but 
thinly populated, more than eight hundred persons 
ran together to the protection of the missionaries, 


and the marauders were obliged to make a precipi- 


tate retreat. | 

What new machinations had been employed 
does not appear; but notwithstanding the gover- 
nor’s order for the release of Messrs. Burchell and 
Gardner, and that Mr. Knibb was at full liberty, 
as the assizes approached it proved that bills of 
indictment were preferred against all the three. 
Samuel Stennett appeared before the grand jury, 
and made oath as above; consequently Mr. 
Burchell was released, and Stennett was indicted 
for perjury by that very magistracy, two of whom 


had bribed him to commit it. 


On the evening of Mr. Burchell’s release, ae 
white mob collected round his lodgings, vowing 
they would tar and feather him. They were pre- 
vented by the noble exertions of the coloured 
people, and by the interference of the chief j justice, 
who happened to be on the spot. That gentleman 
persuaded Mr. B. to leave the island, to which, 
under existing circumstances, he consented. The 
chief justice obtained a detachment to guard Mr. B. 
through the streets, and — accompanied 
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410 THE REBELS EXAMINED) 


him to the vessel in which he embarked for Ame- 
rica, and thence proceeded to En | 

The following week Messrs. Gardner and Knibb 
were to be brought to trial; but the attorney- 
general, having examined three witnesses for the 
prosecution, found the case so utterly unsustained, 
that he threw up his brief,—and what is the next 
thing we hear? That this very same William 


- Kmibb, who had been treated as an i 


and promoter of rebellion, was employ ed to exa- 
mine certain of the 
possible, the causes of the rebellion! This -re- 
quest was communicated by Major-General Miller, 


who stated, that the governor had desired him to 
gain this information ; and that he was so perfectly — 
‘conscious of Mr. Knibb’s i innocence, that he hail a 
conferred with the chief justice, and another 
magistrate, who all agreed that they could not do 
better than engage Mr. Knibb to investigate the 


matter, giving him also the assurance of the 


governor, that if any slave should divulge such 
. particulars as should lead to a full disclesure of the 


be made tu save 

Mr. Knibb consented to this proposal, but 
or that another minister might be present, 

preferred that it should be one of another 

denomination. Accordingly, Mr. Murray, a 
Wesleyan minister, was with him at several of the 
examinations, and Major Miller himself at others. 
Some of the parties examined had already been 


tried, others had not. Pram’ the 


cited, it was concluded, that the meetings of dele- 
gates (already relerved to, p. 371) first provoked — 
the negroes to think of rebellion. ‘The intem- ~ 
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- tion we should have it, they will fight for us, or at 
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speeches at those meetings, led them to 


think that the king, and parliament, and people of 


E 


, were their friends; and just in that 


degree that they were regarded by their masters as 
enemies, whose movements they were resolved at 


all hazards to resist. These impressions were 
strengthened by the rash violence of some of the 
masters or overseers, one of whom equally distin- 
guished himself as the opposer of missionaries, 


_and the oppressor of slaves. He had repeatedly 


said in presence of the negroes, that the king was 
ing to make them free, but he hoped all his 
i would be of his mind, and spill their blood 


_ first; besides this, when the women with young 


children went to him as usual for the Christmas 
allowance, he said to them, that they must look to — 
their friends in England now, for he had no more 
to give them. For three or four months previous 
to the rebellion, the slaves had ee an unusual 
rtion of flogging: the overseers, when flogging | 
‘een, would say, « You will be free after Christ. 
mas, but we will. et it out of you first.” On this 
» “If we be not free, what can make 
him say so?” and the more adventurous pro- 
ceeded further to reason, “If it be ours, and is 
withheld from us, we have a right to fight for it; 
and if the soldiers know that it is the king’s inten- 


least will not fight against us.””? The more consci- 
entious negroes justly argued, “If freedom is 
come, we shall get it quietly; but if we do wrong, 
and commit violence, we shall bring a disgrace 
upon religion, and freedom will not come to us 
with a blessing.” It is true, that in some few 


instances, these better principles'were overborne by _ 
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the force of persuasion and example, and by the 
ardent desire after freedom which had been roused, 
but such was the tendency and general prevalence 


of christian instruction ; and it is evident that, — 


not from missionaries or emancipationists did the 


negroes get the notion of freedom ; nor were they 


excited by them to unlawful attempts to obtain it; 


but by the infatuated rashness and oppression of — 


those who wished to oppose every advance to negro 


knowledge, freedom, and happiness; in a word, the 
whole may be traced to the system of slavery 


itself, | | | | | 
‘After all that had been said about christian 


missionaries exciting, and christian professors 
concerting and carrying on the rebellion, it ap- 


peared, on the strictest enquiry, that a very small 
proportion of those engaged in it were persons of - 


any religion whatever. One man, who appeared 
to have planned the whole, was a member of a 
baptist church,* and several others were more or 
less engaged in it. Some, too, were concerned in 
it, who practised adult baptism, but were in no 


way connected with the English missionaries, or 


Missionary Society; but wholly objectionable to 


them, both in religious doctrine and moral prac-. 
tice,—one of their preachers was shot as a rebel. 
There were several very large baptist churches, of — 


which not a single member was ever implicated,— 
not one of Mr. Abbott's congregation at Lucea ever 


* This man, Samuel Sharpe, was executed at Montego — 
~ Bay, May 30. His execution probably was deferred s0 


long, in the hope of eliciting information from him. He 


uttested, with his last breath, the innocence of the mission- | 


aries ; and declared, that had he followed their advice, be 
never should have come to that awful end. io ici 
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sailed to work for their masters. Of the first fifty 
that were executed, six were baptists. The whole 
number of lives lost amounted to some hundreds, 
of whom but few were baptists ; but not a single 
deacon, and only two leaders, were found among 


them, and even of these a very small proportion 
were brought to trial ; many were shot at random, 


and several died of flogging, and other cruelties 
inflicted on them to extort evidence against the 


missionaries. It is believed, that no members of 


the Wesleyan Society were concerned. This may 
be partly accounted for, from the fact, that, in one 
parish, the seat of the rebellion, there were one 
thousand one hundred Wesleyans, and more than 
five thousand baptists ; of course, the chance was 
nearly five to one, that some inconsistent or run- 
away professors of the former persuasion might be 
led ewuy,' * However, it is a well-known fact, 


* This was generously admitted by the late excellent 
Rev. R. Watson, in his alimirable speech at the annual 
Wesleyan missionary meeting, 1832. 

After detailing many oppressions, priv ations, and morti- 
fications, to which the slaves were exposed, and the hopes 
and expectations which were excited and deferred, he pro- 
ceeded, ‘“‘ Thus we may find plenty of causes for these 


‘unhappy events, without affixing this atrocious guilt on 


a christian missionary. That our missionaries stand clear. 
is evidently admitted ; yet this is simply owing, partly to” 
the fact, that there were very few j in the disturbed districts, 

partly that they obtained, just before the insurrection broke 
out, an intimation of the storm. This enabled them to 


visit their people, and inculcate those lessons of prudence 


which secured them against the evil day. ‘The baptist. 
brethren were without any such warning, apd were unable, - 
therefore, to adopt these wise precautions, But even in- 
dependently of this, no man of common sense would be> 
so absurd, as to charge these fearful proceedings on a- 
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that religious slaves, of whatever denomination, — 
were found the most faithful defenders of their 
masters’ property. It were easy to multiply in-- 
stances; the following may-serve as a specimen :— 


At Green Park, Trelawney, Mr. Knibb had thirty 


or forty members; and, on the whole, eighty, or 
one hundred, connected with his congregation. 
They mounted guard every night ; when the rebels 
fired the task house, they put it out, and took 


some of the rebels, for which they received a 
reward of the magistrates. They asked Mr. Knibb 
if they had done right; he said they had, and 


urged them to defend the property to the last. 
They did so, and were rewarded for their good 
conduct,—several of them received their freedom. 
_ Qn another estate, a negro, named Charles 
Campbell, took the whole charge of the property, 
and defended it, during the absence of the over- 
seer. The overseer said to him, ‘ Charles, I 
kuow your minister has told you to burn the pro- 
perty.” The faithful slave requested a bible, that: 
he might take an oath of what the minister had 
told him the day before. The overseer replied, 
‘* No, he should not trouble himself about it, he 
knew that Knibb had told him to burn the pro- 


missionary. They had every conceivable motive to deter 


_them from such combined wickedness and folly, and not 


one of an opposite character. Most cordially,” continued 
the eloquent speaker, “most deeply do I sympathize 
with our brethren, who have sustained such loss and such 
mjury at the hand of wanton outrage ; and if there be no 
other way of repairing this loss, | should be glad that 
those sanctuaries of mercy, which have beep laid waste, 
should be re-erected by our common efforts. Should such 


a step be resorted to, | hope and believe that we shall not 
be found wanting.” | 
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BY RELIGIOUS NEGROES. 415 
perty, and he expected it to be done.” Nev -erthe- 
less, after throwing out these insulting i insinuations, 
the overseer left him for a month in charge of the 
property. He turned the people out regularly to 
work; not a single baptist refused to labour; and 
some ‘negroes, who were disorderly, they took up 
and confined. At the close of the rebellion, the 
master of Campbell gave him his freedom, saying, 
“You baptists are the most curious people in the © 
world, some of you behave so well, and others so 
ill.” Barnett, a deacon of Mr. Knibb’s church, 
defended and saved his master’s property. He 
received his freedum, as did also ya Escrow, 


at the close of the rebellion, during which his wife 


had been shot in her hut. He had been required 
to turn executioner, which he refused to do. | 

Those who were condemned by court-martial 
were executed’ so very speedily, that there was 
little opportunity of collecting their sentiments 


and feelings in of death. Seldom an 


hour elapsed, and sometimes not half an hour, 
between the sentence and execution. The mis- 


guided victims manifested much composure ; and, 


in general, seemed to think that they had struggled 
and fallen in a good cause; but a few acknow- 


-ledged that they had done wrong, and told others 


to take warning. When,one group of rebels were 
about to be executed, a methodist leader, who was 
present, was desired by the officers to pray with 
the convicts: he did sv, and was then imme- 
diately commanded to shoot them !—an instance 
of cold-blooded cruelty, of which we could hardly 
have supposed British officers capable. In other 
instances ministers, ev en of the established church, 
were denied access to the criminals,’ 
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Almost immediately on Mr. Knibb’s release, he 
was urgently requested by two magistrates (Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Gordon) to leave the island, as 
they apprehended violence to his person, from 


_ which they feared they should not be able to pro- 


tect him. It is probable, however, that their per- 
suasions would not have succeeded, with a mis- 


-sionary who was not moved by any of. these 
things, and who counted not his life dear unto 


himself, had it not appeared to his brethren, and 
to himself, that he could more effectually serve the 
cause to which he was devoted by visiting England. 
The following unanimous resolution was passed by - 
the missionaries at Kingston, April ]1, in conse- 


- quence of which Mr. Knibb embarked for Eng- 


land :—“ Considering the present distressed state — 


of our mission, the impossibility of occupying 


several of our stations, the consequent redundancy 
of missionaries, the manifest improbability of 
obtaining redress here, we deem it expedient, for 
the representation of our wrongs, and the advance- 
ment of the society's funds, that one of our brethren 
be appointed as a deputation to proceed forthwith 
to England, to act under the direction of the com- 


mittee ; and that brother Knibb, on account of his 


intimate acquaintance with the mission to the dis- 
turbed part of the island, and his knowledge of cir- _ 


cumstances immediately connected with the re- 


bellion, be appointed for that purpose.” be 
The departure of Mr. Knibb, though he seemed — 
the chosen mark for the hatred and vengeance of 
the colonists, did not extinguish the spirit of per- 
secution. In fact, they were more than ever exas- 
perated at the repeated failure of their attempts to 
«afix a stigma on the missionary cause. New 
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resolutions were entered into by the “Colonial 
Unions,” denouncing the sectarians, in spite of all. 
evidence to the contrary, as the cause of the dis- 
turbances, and binding themselves not to suffer 
any such to preach, or teach, in any house or dis- 
trict from which their influence could keep or 
drive them out, or to give employment to any of 
their followers. | 

In June, some attempts were made to re-esta- 
blish religious meetings at Savannah la Mar, 
Montego Bay, and Kingston. Every precaution 
was taken as to applying for a regular licence for 
the houses, but the spirit of opposition violently 
manifested itself. At Montego Bay, Mr. Abbott's 
first service was interrupted by a constable sent 
from the magistrates, to declare that the meeting 
was illegal, and threatening to arrest him if he did 
not desist and disperse the meeting. For the 
sake of peace he complied, but maintained that the 
meeting was not illegal, and next day met the 
magistrates on the subject. Legal or illegal, they 
were determined to oppose it, and threatened him 
if he held any future services; they even went so 
far as to propose that he should be driven out of 
the parish as a vagrant; this, however, they found 
they could not effect. His life was endangered by 
the furious white mob, no doubt set on by the 
magistrates ; but a medical gentleman, a stranger, 
being aware of their designs, gave information to 
Mr. A., and generously offered him and his wife 
an asylum in his house. The town was placarded 
with hand-bills in the following words :—“ To 
Mr. Abbott, baptist missionary,— Quit this parish 
by any possible means on Monday, as the parish- 
ioners have resolved that you then must do, 
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Should you fool-hardily disregard this notice, 
beware of the consequences. Montego Bay, - 
| . James’s, 22d June, 1832." 

: The mistress of the house in which the prayer= 
| meeting was held was ordered to take her trial at 
the next quarter sessions for suffering the mpeenng, 
i and Mr. Abbott for officiating at it. : | 
H | At Savannah, Mr. Kingdon was brutally inter- 
o | _ rupted, with threats of destruction of the house in 
Bee which the worship was held. The re 

mi |. assault was not then made; but the , 
if woman to whom the house "belonged, was » 
Be twenty-five pounds for the offence, and five pounds 

| to the deputy-marshal ; for which amount, had not 
sso been found to release her, she must have 

| to gaol. Mr. Kingdon’ afterwards received 
BE an intimation from the magistrates, thaton account =—— 
of the strong feeling against baptists, they desired , 
Ai -him to depart. He replied, that no charge what- ! 
| | ever had béen proved against baptist pa er 
ie and that, as a British subject, he had a right to- 
live, and to be protected by the magistrates in any 
| | part of the British dominions. However, shortly — 
i afterwards, the house in which they resided was 

| assaulted by a party of fifty or sixty men, armed 
ij and disguised. Protection was claimed from the 
| | | magistrates ; but one was out, and another excused 
| himself from coming. A sharp firing was kept up _ 
Ba into the windows of the house, but providentially — 
| the inmates escaped injury; and some boiling 
|| water, thrown from one of the top windows, put 
out an ignited rocket which had been placed be- 

neath to blow up the house. The ruffians were 
evidently determined to murder Mr. K. The 
| — who hed been abet, now arrived, and 
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endeavoured to quiet the mob, and to protect the 
objects of their vengeance. They promised to 
desist their attacks on the house, if Mr. K., 
and two gentlemen, Messrs. Deleon, to whom it 
belonged, and who had kindly harboured and pro- 
tected Mr. and Mrs. K., quitted it. They did so, 
and immediately the treacherous mob fired upon _ 
them, but they were mercifully preserved. The © 
inmates of the dwelling fled for their lives, and 
were preserved in concealment in some of the © 
negro huts; but the rioters declared they would © 
pull down every house on the Bay, but they would _ 
_ have Mr. Kingdon and the Messrs. Deleon. The | 
custos and the magistrate used their best endea- 
vours to protect Mr. K., and brought him to the © 


Court house, where he stated his case, his peace- _ 


able and pivus intentions in coming to the place, | 
the insults and injuries he had received, and the © 
dangers which he justly apprehended. The custos — 
asked him if he would leave the Bay, as a riot — 
would certainly take place if he did not; this he — 
- consented to do. But the people, and some of the | 
magistrates, would not be satisfied without a — 
farther promise that he would not return, nor 
_ would they even consent to -™ remaining a single 
night. 

The custos, nenlount; kindly offered shelter to 
| Mrs. K. at his house, which was five miles dis- 
ther and his to him 

there. 

They had not long been in repose in this hos- 
pitable asylum, when a constable came with a 
warrant from one of the persecuting magistrates, 
for Mr. Kingdon’s apprehension, the mob at the 
same time cnering that if 7 were not give = up 
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| 
they would come and pull down the house of the 
custos. Those who had already so generously 
protected the innocent, would not give them up to” 
the hands of their enemies, but personally con- 
ducted Mr. K. to the Court house, whence he was 
sent to prison, where he found his generous friends, — 
the Messrs. Deleon, and several others, on a_ 


charge of having fired on the party assembled to 
attack the house. The work of destruction had 
‘been carried on; the house in which they had 
lodged had been totally destroyed, and that of 
‘Mr, John Deleon nearly so, as also several others” 


belonging to free negroes, who had either sheltered 


the persecuted, or come to their assistance, and all 
this in spite of the utmost efforts of the custos and 
others. The situation of Mr. K. and his friends — 
was most perilous, as the head gaolers were their 
mortal enemies, and had assisted in the destruction 


of the chapels and houses, and they really appre- 


hended being murdered in the prison. After re- 
maining a month, they were liberated on bail to 


a large. amount, and subsequently tried for the 


alleged offence. Their sufferings of various kinds — 
_ were equally great and unmerited; and it was 
peculiarly felt, that the generous and disinterested 


kindness of the Messrs. Deleon, members, not of 


‘the Baptist Society, but of the established church, 
- should have involved them in circumstances 80 


painful. All, however, were mercifully preserved 
by Him who defends the righteous cause ; and, it 
may be hoped, that those who have hazarded and 
suffered the loss of property, liberty, and honour, 


for the cause of Christ, may receive a hundred fold — 


more in this present time, and in the world to 
come, life ever asting. In other places, the m1s- 
| | | 
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deinnaies were silenced and imprisoned, ant the 


_ poor negroes were deprived of their beloved ade! 


tunities of religious worship. | 

For a twelvemonth, at least, this spirit of oppo- 
sition and persecution went on; Mr. Dendy, Mr. 
Abbott, and Mr. Nicholls, baptist ministers, and 
a Mr. Lewin, who befriended them, were impri- 
soned for preac hing, and heavy fines enacted on 
the persons in whose houses the meetings had 
been held. Similar persecutions were endured by 


the Wesleyans, two of their ministers, Messrs. 


Murray and Rowden, having been imprisoned. 
But it is not intended to carry a narrative of the 


| persecutions of missionaries farther than as it has 


a special bearing on the object of this work. What 
effects, then, resulted from these disturbances in 
Jamaica with respect to slavery and its abolition ? 
First.— The sufferings of the missionaries in the 
cause of the gospel, instead of weaning their 
people from them, or from the doctrines they 
preached, had a direct tendency the more strongly 
to attach them to men whom they considered to 
have suffered unjustly, and to endear to them | 


those principles which could sustain under trials 


so severe. 
Second. —These circumstances, by bringing tune 
direct and palpable operation the tyrannical and 


- malignant dispositions fostered by slavery, dis- 


played the real nature and tendency of that system, 
to the full conviction of many who had been dis- 
posed to think favourably of it; or, at least, to 
make apologies for it. 

Third.—A spirit of prayer, sympathy, and ex- 
ertion, was excited on behalf of the injured mis- 
sionaries and oppressed slaves. Immediately on 
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receipt of the tidings, special meetings were held 

for prayer on their bebalf throughout our land, 
and attended by all denominations of christians. 
They were every where numerously attended, and — 
most fervent supplications were poured forth. If 
we admit the testimony of Scripture, that the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much, we eet aaa that the united fervent 
prayers of so many thousands, availed much to- 
wards advancing that happy issue of things which 
a spirit of prayer. It was obvious that great 
expences have been incurred, and still 
greater must be anticipated, before the missionaries 
i be .restored to their negro flocks, and be 


That the British public would be ready to meet [7] 
these demands, an ample pledge was given in the _ 
first and voluntary contribution to this cause;— = 
TEN SOVEREIGNS, meously forwarded bya 
SERVANT MAN; a which, in due time, the — 
British public failed not.honourably to redeem. 

__ Another species of ,exertion to which the con- — 
ductors of missionary societies, especially, were. 
called by these events, and which doubtless con- 
tributed in no small degree to expedite the aboli- 
tion of slavery, was that of laying before his ma- 
Tie ik jesty’s government the condition of their innocent 
LR that redress which was not to, be expected from 
| | local authorities. Communications of facts were — 
| presented to the enlightened government of our 
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“mittees of the Wesleyan and Baptist Missionary 
Societies had an interview with Lord Goderich, the — 
colonial Secre of State, who paid the most 
ready and gratifying attention to their repre- 


and assured them that government 


- would use every means to discover and punish the 
es who set at defiance all law and justice. — 
tions were also forwarded to Lord Mul- 
grave, the newly-appointed Governor'of Jamaica, 
and by him recommended to the House of Assem- — 
bly, to provide means for rebuilding the thirteen 
baptist, and four Wesleyan chapels, so wantonly 
and illegally destroyed. It is true, that these 
recommendations were , or rather inso- 
lently rejected, and the datpages were to be re- 
paired from other quarters ;-but this very contempt — 
and resistance the displays intended to 
oppose ; first, more clearly airy to 
vernment the of the parties, and th 
next, by bringing to light a deficiency in the laws 
of Jamaica, which, when perceived, was at once 
rectified by a provision for the future, similar to 
_ that enacted at home ; that, if an building conse- — 
crated to religious worship is d emolished or in- 
jured by a riotous mob, the damage must be re- 
at the charge of the county oF district where 
the riot takes place. Such a law is likely to 
| 
amaica, 
Another advantage resulting from the late dis- 
_ turbances was this,—by bringing slave proprietors _ 
into greater acquaintance with the character and 
practice of fier reser and with the influence of 
_ religious instruction, and religious principle, on 
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‘England an exposure of the true state of the case, : 


sealed, to proclaim, through the free land of Bri- 


endured in the land of slavery, alas! by the 
infliction of Britain’s sons. The influence of their 


_ Meetings of societies which had any bearing on 
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the feelings and conduct of the slaves, it led, i 
many instances, to a conviction, that religion w 
the best preparative for safe and beneficial emanci 
pation. Hence, some who had been accustome 
to regard emancipation with dread, were convince 
that, if accompanied by religious instruction, 1 
might be safely accomplished, and thus were p1 
pared to fall in with a public measure of that kin 
instead of opposing it; and some, who had all 
along desired to confer freedom, but doubted i 
practicability, even went so far as to form condi- = 
tional plans for the emancipation of their own | 
slaves, without waiting for a general | 
But the most palpable advantage was that of send- , 
ing home the missionaries to proclaim and attest 
facts, which before they had suppressed. Christian _ 
missionaries were sent out, not to effect emanci- | 
pation, byt to preach the gospel; as long, there- _ 
fore, as they were permitted to prosecute their 
great work, they remained silent spectators of a 
system of oppression most abhorrent to their own 
feelings ; but when their places of worship were 
demolished, their flocks dispersed, and they for- | 
bidden upon peril of their lives any longer to pro-— 
claim the gospel of salvation, not only did private 
communications and official documents convey to | 


but the missionaries themselves came home, or at_ 
least sent home deputations, with their lips un-— 


tain, in all its length and its breadth, the horrors 


unfettered statements was manifest at all the public 
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the. cause of religion, ediication, or humanity, 


and quickly diffused itself the whole 


community. 

Shortly after ntelligence was received of the 
insurrection in J amaica, a debate was held in the 
house of commons on the Sugar Duties. ‘In the 


course of the discussion many remarks were natu- 
rally called forth as to the circumstances and 


causes of the late rebellion. The West India 
partizans stoutly maintained that it was to be 


| traced to the interference of government in its 


efforts to afford protection to the slave, and se- 


& curity to the christian missionary. The aboli- 


tionists as steadily, and with far more reason, 
traced the evil the determined and infatuated 


resistance of the planters to every proposed mea- 


sure of amelioration. 
About the same time, at the importunate ¢ en- 


treaties of the West in proprietors in England, 


a committee of enquiry w#s appointed in the house 
of lords; the chief object o which, apparently, 


was to show, that the late orders in council for the 
relief of slaves were injurious in their tendency, — 
and that their operation ought, at least, to be | 


stponed, and the claim for abolition virtually 
abolished. Truth has nothing to fear from en- 
juiry. Falsehood and oppression may justly 
shrink from investigation, but truth and justice 


can pass the fiery ordeal uninjured. This mea- 


sure, notwithstanding its formidable aspect, is- 


sued in the ‘it was designed to 


oppose. 
The public of the Wesleyan missibnary 
society, was the first religious anniversary at which 


the subject was brought forward. In a most ani- — 
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mated speech, by the Rev. Richard Watson, (from 


which a quotation has already been made, p. 413) 
we find the following sentiments :—“‘ We have often. 
found it’ prudent to impose restraints on our 
inissionaries, to inculcate the most cautious gant 
to abstain from entering on irritating topics. 
| That cautious tone was necessary, lest injudicious — 
language should interfere with the great and all- 
important objects which the missionary ‘has in 
view, and which, however he may long to see the | 
chain of the slave struck off, he considers of still 
greater moment than his freedom. But if we have © 
taught our missionaries to suppress the feelings of 
humanity, to stifle the swelling indignation which | 
the spectacle of slavery cannot but inspire; if we 
have taught them to turn away and weep in silence 
over the miseries and degradation of their fellow- | 
men, when, had they allowed themselves to give 
i. utterance to their feelings, they would have spokeu 
an in a voice of thunder; if, I sav, we have been 
obliged to impose silence on their tongues, we 
Ft 3 must let ours loose. We are not to forget that we 
| have to do, not with slave-holders, but with the 
iB British people, parliament, government; and be- 
HS | fore them we have no motive to bind us to secrecy, 
or impose on us silence. To these we will speak 
our mind. Nor could our silence, were we dis- 
posed to maintain it, secure a single benefit to any 
_ party ; no, not even to the colonists themselves. 
The barrier, the mound, by which the colonists 
would shut out every thing like knowledge or — 
liberty, might be for a moment strengthened ; but 
_ the waters would be rising behind it, till at length, 
without premonition, and with the risk of an irree §& 
sistible stream, they would burst the frail &§ 
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ment, and sweep, in awful desolation, over the | 
colonies.” | 


May 10, the London Missionary Society held 


its anniversary. Here, too, an expression of fra- 


ternal sympathy was called forth on behalf of the 
persecuted missionaries, and their oppressed flocks. 
The Rev. J. Leifchild was appointed to move a 
vote of sympathy to the baptist and Wesleyan 


societies, on account of the fierce and fatal perse- 
~ cutions they had lately endured in the West-Indies. 


“Shall we not tell the baptist denomination, that | 
much-maligned and persecuted, but honoured, de- — 
nomination; a denomination whose success has 
been so extraordinary in the east and in the west; _ 
shall we not tell that denomination that we sympa-_. 
thize with them now, and with their beloved mis- | 
sionaries, some of whom, besides enduring the 
horrors of colonial imprisonment, have lost, for a 
while, what is dearer to every honourable mind 
than life itself,—their good name? They have been 
covered with a cloud of obloquy and reproach, but, 
in their patience, they have possessed their souls, — 
and committed their cause to Him who judgeth © 
righteously. Shall we not tell the Wesleyan deno- 
mination, amongst whom some of us (and we are 
not ashamed to allow it) drew our first religious 
breath, and at whose flaming torch of zeal we have 
often lighted our tapers; shall we not tell them | 
the sympathy we feel for them, and pledge to them — 
our affection ?” | 

Thus a spirit of sandal sympathy, zeal, and co- 


operation was diffused through the various sections — 


of the religious world, which tended much to pre- 
pare them for the one grand combined effort, that 
was at length ’ be crowned with success. 
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The general meeting of the Anti-Slavery Soeiuty 
was held May 12th; the old and tried friend of | 
emancipation, Jas. Stephen, Esq., being called by © 
acclamation to the chair. Lord Suffield was the 
first speaker. He presen forward a number of 

s, sustained by regular docu- 
ments, and illustrating the evils of slavery. His 
lordship. stated that he had a memorandum of ten’ 


points, on which he would have liked to dwell, 


which, indeed, comprehended the essence of the 
subject. | 

1. The general neglect of the moral, intellectual, 
and religious instruction of the slaves. 

2. The profanation of the sabbath, as a aay of 
rest, ordained by a beneficent Providence for re- 
laxation from labour, as well as for spiritual im- 
proveinent. | 
3. The licentious and indecent treatment of 
females. 

4. The excess and barbarity of punishment to 
which the slaves are subjected. ia 

> The discouragement of marriage. | 

. The shameful neglect or perversion of the 
intended to restrain cruelties. 

7. The separation of families or near kindred, 
by sale, bequest, &c. oy: 

&, The incompetency of slave evidence, which 
rendered it almost impossible to secure the con- 
viction of the perpetrators of acts of cruelty. 

9. The extreme difficulty thrown in the way of 
a slave recovering his freedom by purchase. — 

10. The uncertainty in which he held his 
liberty, even if it was procured. 

These interesting and important topics his lord- 
ship, however, left to be handled by other speakers, 
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and confined his observations | to two others, viz. 3 : 


the excess of slave labour, and the insufficiency of 
slave maintenance, which resulted in a frightful 
waste of human life. Having abundantly and in- 
controvertibl y established this position, his lordship 
closed by the following emphatic quotation :— 

“Such are the evils of slavery, that they admit but 


of one means of mitigation,—to limit the time of | 
their duration; and such the effects of slavery, that — 
they admit but of one cure,—total abolition.” The 


resolution proposed by Lord Suffield was, “ That the 
almost universal voice of the British nation, raised 
in upwards of six thousand petitions to parliament, 
had pronounced the slavery in which eight hundred 
thousand fellow-subjects were held, to be wholly 
repugnant to the spirit of christianity, to the claims 


of humanity and justice, and to the principles of 
the British constitution ; and that nine long } years — 


had elapsed since parliament, concurring in this 
sentiment, unanimously resolved to put an early 
| period to the guilt and crime of slavery, by re-— 
‘storing its victims to their just rights as British — 
subjects ; but that hitherto little had been done to. 


effect that object.” 


Mr. Buxton, in seconding this resolution, al- 


_ luded to the appointment of a committee of enquiry 
in the house of lords, a measure which he con- 
sidered most useless and unseasonable. . Was it 


necessary now to enquire whether or not slavery 
was an evil ? whether it was decent to flog females ?- 
_ and_ humane to separate families ? whether it ac- 
corded with the principles of religion, to turn the 
sabbath into a market-day ? and whether it wee 


consistent with the principles of nice morality, t 


despoil a man of his ee and burden his limbs | 
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with grinding bonds? He considered the proposal, 
like all the former measures of the West-Indian 
body, a pretext for delay, and for nothing else. | 
R spring the measure as the last* stroke to the 
nhanil defeated and expiring hope, and with a 
sense of bitter disappoimtment, there was a matter 
of practical business which he wished to bring be- 
fore the assembly. Were they, he demanded to 


_ know, all of one mind ? Were they for emancipa- 


tion? for total emancipation ? for emancipation 
with as little delay as honest necessity would 
allow? These were his doctrines, and he wanted 
to ascertain whether they were theirs. He had 
not always expressed himself thus; but by what 
had passed, and what was passing, he was com- 
pelled to embrace the conclusion, that slavery 
could not be mitigated, but must be abolished ; 
that this was a claim, not for any peculiar privilege, 


but for the restoration of those natural rights 


which God, in his mercy, had given, but which 
man, in his wickedness, had taken away. He 
observed, that for the last forty years, the lords, 


- commons, and people of England, had been busy i 
mitigating slavery. He appealed to Mr. William 


Smith, who had made speeches in parliament on 
the subject before he (Mr. Buxton) was born; to 


the chairman, who had wielded the pen in the 


cause at the same time; to Mr. Macaulay, than 


_ whom no man living had rendered, or could render, 
greater service in the cause. He-would appeal to | 


* The good gentleman was rather too gloomy in his views 
and calculations. it was only the darkness that precedes 
the break of day, or like the last infatuated resistance and 
oppression of Egypt, which issued in the release of Israel. 
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Indians in England agreed to this measure, as one 


for, and all the rest against, the discontinuance of 
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these veteran champions,—what were the coim- 
plaints of Wilberforce, and Pitt, and Fox, at an 
earlier day? Did they not complain of the tor- 
turing cart-whip, of the breaking up of families, of 
the profanation of the sabbath, of the absence of. 


religious instruction, and of the buying and selling 


our fellow-creatures ? and the complaints of the 
present day were precisely the same ; not one of 


the grievous catalogue had been obliterated. Nine 


pore ago, the extinction of slavery was proposed, 


ut it was to be done gradually. The first step 
was to abolish the flogging of females. The West- — 


that could not be objected against; the parliament 
approved, and the nation applauded, and took it 
for granted that flogging had been done away; but 
not more than six months ago, this very question 
of flogging females was brought before the Jamaica 
house of assembly, when there was but one vote 


the practice. Then, as to religious instruction : in. 
1797, the abolition of the slave trade was proposed. 
“ No,’ it was said, “ we can’t afford that ; it would 
be a piece of roguery ; but we will do something 


_ better,—we will strike at the root of the system, 


and make all the negroes christians.” Accordingly 
a resolution was adopted to afford the negroes the 
benefits of moral and religious instruction. | This 
had just the effect it was intended to have, viz.: 
it lulled the people of England asleep for another 
ten years. | | 

How really 


iting the colonists were for the re- 


 ligious instruction of the negroes, was evinced by 


the murder of the missionary Smith in Demerara; 
the burning of chapels in Barbadoes ; the toleration | 
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act of Jamaica, which, in the West-Indies, was 
Bit - applauded, as indicating an excess of liberality, but 
which the British government rejected, as “a vio- 
— Jation of that toleration which is the right of every | 
British subject.” Then came the scourging of 
negroes to the yery borders of the grave, for the 
sole crime of praying to God. To these enormities 
succeeded the recent persecution of the shepherds 
of the flock. The religious public of England 
had sent these men forward, and the religious | 
public must fight their battles in this country ; 
either withdraw the missionaries directly, or msist 
| that justice shall be done them. ‘There could be 
Ee no tampering with the question any longer; and 
were he of their number, he would relinquish his — 
Tf post if the whole religious public of England did 
Pal not express their sentiments, he would not say with 
4 | violence, but with a strength of determination that 
_ should produce the effect of bringing them to jus- 
tice. But where were the missionaries of Jamaica? 
| In gaol! He hoped they were in gaol; for he 
_ dreaded lest they should have been already sacri- 
WE; _ ficed to the fury of those in whose eyes the most 
| capital crime was, the attempt to put an end to 
religious thraldom. Where were the slaves? 
| 1 Drenched in their own blood. Where were the 
| _ chapels in which they had worshipped? Levelled 
eel to the earth, or consumed with fire; and where 
Da were the colonial magistrates? were they present 
| at these scenes, and were they active? Yes, they 
were active in aiding the conflagration ; and was 
| there no semblance of aid in Jamaica for these in- 
 jured persons? There was a “Church Union 
Society,” organized for two distinct objects,—the 
demolition of chapels, and the banishment oF 
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murder of missionaries. Mr. B. would not insult 


‘the meeting quoting the language of the colo-. 


nial newspapers, with reference to the missionaries. 
He would merely say, that there had not been in 
our day such persecution as these wise and good 


“men, who pursued their sacred vocation in the 


West Indian colonies, had been constrained to en- 


dure, He reminded the meeting that it was one 
thing to fight with numbers, with the multiplied 


assurances of victory on their side; and another 
and a greater thing to stand alone, and stem the 
torrent of wickedness and- cruelty, which, wher-— 
ever it predominated, created misery and desolation. | 
In the future selection of missionaries, Mr. B. re- 


commended that the man of tender, timid spirit 
should be sent to the savage, the cannibal, the bar- 
barian ; but if there were a man of a stiffer, sterner 


nature, a man willing to encounter obloquy, tor- 
ture, and death, he should be reserved for the. 


tender mercies of christian brethren and fellow-— 


countrymen, the planters of Jamaica! The result | 


of these 7 ra remarks was, that the planters, © 


while professing to resist emancipation until the 
slaves were prepared for freedoin by the gentle in- — 
fluence of christianity, were fully and avowedly 
aware that to impart religious instruction to the — 
negroes was wholly incompatible with slavery ; | 
and, therefore, notwithstanding all their professions, _ 
they were resolved to keep them heathens, in order 


that they might keep them slaves. They felt 


bound to take the utmost precautions against the | 


inroads of divine truth, lest their imprudence— 


might stir up an insurrection, and the bible should 
be found to-turn traitor. Now, if slavery and chris- 


) panty could not exist together, it was: incumbent 
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accomplishing the moral, religious, and intellectual 
improvement of the negroes. 


vention of population, the fifty thousand murders 
for which all the abettors of the 


ably advocated by the Rev. J. C 
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of Ena 1 and nd 
the contest between the word of God — 


It was nonsense 
ever 


their duty to demand, with one united voice, what- 


ever administration might happen to be in power, | | 


the total abolition of slavery, as the only way of 


wee 
the murders, both in destruction of life, and pre-— 


committed th the agency of sjavery, murders, 
must give 
St 5 n he contem- 


the career of affliction traced ey 


man; for, after all, he was their brother, moulded ~ 


4m the same form, heir to the same immortali 
and though in chains and su 
‘the eyes of God, with the proudest noble im that 
committee which had been inted to sit in 
judgment upon him ; when he viewed him entering 
ile by the desert tract of bondage, writhing under 
the lash of his tormentor, ed to a premature 
grave, having died of slavery ; and when he thought 
of the which christians had enabled 
him to ma e for his hereafter, there could be but 
in his heart, but one on his 
lips, “Great God! how long, how long is thi 

im to continue ?” | 
The next resolution, which was al 
am, wass— 


it is the duty of the nt and 
farther meyer to fulfil their and to 


holding public meetings. Itwas | 
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abelision of slavery throughout the British domi- 
nions; it being now unquestionable, that it is only 
ony t any hope can be 

termi | 


afforded 
bered ah against the 
recurrence of those bloody and scenes 
which have recently afflicted Jamaica.’ st | 


more serious, but but animated strain, to advert to the 
notorious decision of the Trinidad planters, that 
slavery and christianity were incompatible; and — 
that, therefore, christianity must be got rid of,—a_ 


nating its unnum- 


crucify Christ.” He animadverted on the conduct ex 


of the Jamaica magistrates; and declared his con- 
viction and desire that religion must, and should, — 
have its free course in the West Indian islands; . 
and that minister of religion, churchman 
and dissenter, must have full and free liberty to oe 
publish the gospel of Christ to every sinful, 
miserable creature who was ignorant of it. : 
effectual measures for establishing 
3 the gospel in the colonies. 
inquired ,—what did he mean? 
were bere today propared for the adoption ofall 
measures which were pacific, constitutional, and 
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till the great object was accomplished ; but rik 
must be directed what to do, so as not to let the feel- 
ing roused in the meeting evaporate in mere words, 
Dr. Lushington* seconded the resolution. After 
most affectingly detailing some recent instances 0 
aggravated cruelty endured by slaves, which the 
provisions of government had not been found ade- | 
quate to or redress, he made some pointed) 
observations on the committee of inquiry in the | 
house of lords, a committee almost entirely com- ; 
posed of interested persons, and most unfit to be” 
judges in their own cause, As to the late rebellion =~ 
in Jamaica, he would not say that it had bee i 
directly excited by white men, or caused by thei 
rebellious example ; it was enough to say, th 
rebellion was the natural and inevitable consequenc 
of slavery ; and he believed that, as long as th 
condition of the slave remained as it was, eboe | 
as the cartwhip was used as the stimulus to labour, 
as long as the parent might be separated from his 
wife and child at the caprice of the owner ; so long, 
if man in those colonies was regulated by the com- 
mon impulses of our nature, would the: slave 
owner be without security against the recurren¢ 
of rebellion, Dr. L. observed, that the only crime 
of the slave had been his seeking to recover that 
freedom which was his inalienable right, and. tbat 
punishment for such an effort incurred the guilt of 
taking away an innocent life. The utmost severity 
of the law had been exercised on hundreds of in- 


* To this gentleman is commonly ascribed a most pu 
gent and valuable pamphlet, published about this ume, 
“A Letter to the Duke of Richmond,” chairman of t 
committee, bearing the quaint signature of * Legion.’ 
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| dividuals; whom no man of common sense or jus- 
tice could pronounce guilty of a criminal act, 


The speaker, before he concluded, desired ‘to im- 


press on the meeting, and urged them to impress — 


on their friends, the necessity, at every future— 


-election,® of urging on those who came forward as 


candidates, that they could hope for no favour or 
confidence from electors, unless they gave a most 


deliberate, a most explicit pledge, to support the 


total and immediate abolition of slavery. He 
reminded the audience of the determined resistance 


‘to be expected from the West Indian body, and 


that nothing but the most united and energetic 


efforts of the people of England would be sufficient 
to meet the opposition of that body. Eamestly 


did he implore the people to make those exertions ; 
reminding them that, in so. doing, they served the 


cause of Him who made them ; that their great | 


object was to rescue eight hundred thousand of 
their fellow subjects from slavery ; and to change, 


‘as he might call it, the still worse somata of 


their unhappy owners. 
Mr. W. Smith, a long-tried friend of the cause 


in parliament, gave a sketch of its progress, and 


- moved the next resolution, which was an expression 
of “astonishment and alarm at the appointmentof a _ 


cominittee of the house of lords, not for discussing 
the means of abolishing slavery, but for now com- 
mencing an inquiry into the nature and effects of 
slavery, although these have been conclusively 


established by the evidence of the last forty years 


* One was expected to take place very shortly 


afterwards, | | 
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and implored others, to spare no exertions in the 


_ for the abolition of slavery, the electors were now 
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| 
urged the friends of abolition not to allow their 
humanity to evaporate in mere words, but to look — | 
through the country, to ascertain who were with — | 
them in the cause, and then let every man, who |” 
abhorred slavery, petition against it. He also 
suggested that the women of England should ~ 
petition against slavery,—a measure which was 
pretty generally adopted. The speaker adverted 
to the effect of slavery as a bane to the introduction | 


of christianity ; and, on that ground, urged 


christians the duty of its removal. He heartily 
joined in disapprobation and contempt of the 
“committee of inquiry ;” and pledged himself, 


promotion of the great cause which had convened | | 
the meeting. | | 

The Rev. J. Burnett moved the next reso- 
lution, which was a call on the constituency 
of Great Britain and Ireland to unite as one 
man in the cause of emancipation. After i 


luding to-the frequent but comparatively unavai 
ing efforts made by the friends of the negroes 


obtain from the oo ree the necessary measu 


called upon to return only those men who were 
friendly to negro emancipation. Mr. B. observed, 
that the proposed address would go forth with 
their best Adhes' and, if the friends of freedom 
were obedient to its summons, it was quite impos- 
sible that the day should not be theirown. 
Mr. W. Evans, M.P., in seconding the motion, 
observed, that the friends of emancipation } 
many difficulties to encounter, but this afforded no 
reason for abandoning hope; it should rather 
stimulate them to unite their efforts, and trust (0 
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people not to slacken in their endeavours, while 


indirectly to be traced to those meritorious men, 
who had exposed themselves to contumely, to 


petition to parliament, embodying the sentiments 


would be signed by all present, and thus become 
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the justice, righteousness, and holiness of their 
cause, that God would influence the hearts of the 


there remained a single slave within the British 
dominions. 


Mr. Geo. Stephen see the adoption of a 
expressed in the above resolutions, which he hoped 


invested with an importance worthy of the society | 
whose sentiments it expressed. | 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel seconded the 
motion, and observed, that the planters had too long 
acted upon their declaration, that slavery and 
christianity were incompatible. He held in his 
hand a statement respecting the conduct of the 
baptist missionaries, which had the strongest 
internal evidence of being strictly true. It showed 
that the insurrections were neither directly nor 


danger, and to death, that they might faithfully 


discharge the sacred duties to which they had 

’ devoted themselves. They had been imprisoned 
month, and then discharged for want of eviden a 

The persecution which the missionaries had suf- 
fered was far too systematic to be attributed to 
a! momentary excitement. It could only have 
originated in a determined disposition for ven+ 
geance, and a deep-rooted enmity to religious 
instruction, which prevailed in all the colonies 


towards all bodies of missionaries, The methodist 
missionaries also had been imprisoned, but dis- 
charged for want of evid nce: in other colonies, 
missionaries of other fines of 
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lot by the hope of a blessed immortality. Ought 
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| 
of Jamaica on any religious teacher who should 
convene a meeting after sunset, the only time when 


the negroes could receive instruction. Those who _ 
watched the influence of religion on the character 


must have observed, that its effect on the most | 
degraded being was to make him wiser and better, 
was to render him, when otherwise he would have 
been goaded into madness by insult and wrong, calm 


christian-like, cheered under the hardest earthly 


| 

| 

| 
and patient; not submissive, like a spaniel, but _ 

| 


not the pulse to beat with the deepest emotions of 
pity, when they saw communities resolving that 
the gospel should be driven from the hearts and 
minds of the poor negroes? Were these things 


accidental? No, otherwise they could not be. 


The dominion of the West Indian over the slave 


would go on: the religious man must go on: and 


the subject before this meeting would go on. It 
was fitting that they should obey in all things 
lawful, but beyond that line neither slave nor free- 
man was warranted in proceeding, for they were 
responsible to a Master higher than the highest 
among terrestrial authorities. It was, however, 
for according obedience to this precept that the 
slaves had been punished, flogged, and sent to the 
workhouse. But through every trial, let the 
missionaries testify the efficacy of religion by the 
display of christian fervour. Let methodists, bap- 
tists, and moravians, alike concur in the sacre¢ 
work. He would call upon all present, of what- 
ever denomination they might be, to stand forth in 
support of the righteous cause. The deeds of 
planters were suicidal: they would serve to quicke; 
| | | 
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the exertions those christian bodies dnd had 
been insulted in the persons of their mission- 


aries, and a phalanx would thus be formed that 
would pronounce a final sentence on the unhal- 


lowed system. Persecution would be the parent 


of a more powerful opposition. If the West 
Indians had not persecuted the members of the 
established church, they had scandalized it by 
their pretended church unions. He was sure, that 
every minister is the church, whi really loved the 
blessed Saviou 


knowledge of Christ among our species. __ 


Mr. Crampton, the Solicitor-General for Ire- 


land, after a few spirited remarks, proposed a 


resolution to this effect:—“That this meeting 


resolve to redouble their exertions, and never to 


their enslaved fellow subjects, until the objects of 
the society shall be fully accomplished ; and that 
a collection be now made, and subscriptions and 


donations be solicited, in aid of the funds of the _ 


society.” This resolution (added Mr. C.) asserts 


the sentiment which I just now uttered with your- 


hearty concurrence. Colonial slavery ought to be 
abolished! it may be abolished ! it must be abo- 
lished! For the sake of the slaves, for the sake of 
the masters, for the sake of British liberty, for the 
sake of the British people, in the name of justice, 


jn the name of humanity, in the name of religion 


itself, slavery must be abolished ! 
Mr. Henry Pownall seconded the motion, and 


-entreated the friends of the negro not to be de- 
luded by the ind of one not tg 


relax their most strenuous efforts on behalf of 


and therefore loved his people, | 
would aid in this glorious cause, and extend his — 
favour to those who were labouring to promote the | 
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they thought lightly of slavery abro 
liberty at home. | 
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lightly of negro fi for just in Froportion 
, they woul 


The venerable chairman concluded by observing, 
that, however vivid the impressions on the ares 
of the evils of slavery, aay must be feeble compar 


with his own, he having been eleven years an eye- 
witness of it. But he trusted that, though spared 
the painful sight, they would not relax their efforts, 


but would unremittingly devote themselves, heart 
and soul, to the cause of the negroes, so long 
they remained unemancipated. 
This was the last anniversary which this en 
lightened, benevolent, and efficient advocate 
emancipation, was permitted to attend. Before 
the next year his spirit had passed the boundary 
of time. Yet we cannot help indulging the idea, 
that the spirits of the just made perfect are per- 
mitted to take an interest in the accomplishment of 
those schemes of holy benevolence to which their 
energies were consecrated while on earth, and - 
pecially a measure so intimately connected wit 
the advancement of the Redeemer's kingdom 
among the sable tribes of Africa. 


At the close of this meeting the Rev. Joseph 
Ivimey proposed a penton to the king; but, from 


the lateness of the hour, and the few persons who 


Temained in the Hall, he consented to withdraw 


the petition, and to bring it forward at some other 
meeting. Accordingly, a meeting was held at 
Mr. Ivimey’s chapel, in Eagle street, Holborn, 


| 


| 


May 23, William Knight, Esq., of the Society of 


Friends, in the chair. Mr. Ivimey addressed the 


meeting, on the acknowledged principles of the 


British law, as founded on the law of nature and 
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the law of revelation, and in no case to be suffered 
to contradict them. He therefore grounded his 


‘opposition to slavery, not on arguments drawn 


from policy, expediency, humanity, 
but on the direct opposition of slavery to the law 
of God; and on this was grounded a petition to 
the king, presented for the adoption of the meeting, 
imploring his majesty’s gracious consideration ; 


and that he would be pleased, in the exercise of 
his royal prerogative, to command his ministers — 


forthwith to prepare a bill, and to lay it before both 
houses of legislature for their approbation, that 
such a law might be passed, without loss of time, | 
as should be necessary to put an end to slavery in | 
all the colonies of Great Britain, and thus c | 
into full operation the gracious promise of his | 
majesty on ascending the throne, to promote the 
prosperity and happiness of all classes of the people. 
The meeting requested the chairman, and 
George Stephen, Esq., to convey the petition to 
Lord Melbourne, Secretary of State, with a request 
that he would present it to the king at the earliest 


opportunity. What results attended this “appeal 


unto Ceesar’”’ we do not exactly know. Doubtless — 
it tended, in concurrence with other expressions of © 
public feeling, to convince the government of the 
country that something effectual ought to be done. 
~The remarks quoted will show how much the tone 
of the abolitionists was raised; never had the sen- 
timents of the speakers been expressed with equal 
boldness at any former meeting. Recent events | 
had roused the most gentle, had given boldness to > 

the most timid, and conviction to the most hesi- | 
tating, and had hastened on the maturity of that 


harvest so earnestly desired by the friends of 
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| i; ‘measures which it may be expedient to adopt for 
| effecting the extinction of slavery throughout the 


appointed, which commenced its sittings May 31, 
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| humanity, so bitterly deprecated by the advocates 
i May 24th was appointed for the discussion of | 
j _ Mr. Buxton’s motion in the house of commons | 
oe for the speedy and total extinction of slavery. 
| The friends of the object throughout the country | 
united in urging upon their representatives the 
\. duty of supporting Mr. Buxton in the important | 
debate anticipated at this eventful crisis. The 
atrocious deeds of the slave-holders, the slaughter 
of the oppressed slaves, and the persecution of the 
| . innocent and devoted missionaries, gave peculiar | 


energy to the voice of the British people, in calling 
upon their senators to ‘po JuSTLY.. The mea- 
sure proposed was, ‘“‘ That a select committee be 
appointed to consider and to report upon the 


British dominions, at the earliest period com- 
| patible with the safety of all classes in the colo- 
nies.” After avery interesting discussion, of 
| which one of the most remarkable features was 

_ the obviously improved tone and temper of the 

_ majority of the house on this great question, an 
amendment was proposed by Lord Sandon, and 
supported by ministers, to the effect, that all the 
measures adopted should be “in conformity with 
the resolutions of the house on May 15, 1823.” 
This amendment was carried by a majority of 

_ seventy-three, one hundred and sixty-three votin 
for the amendment, and ninety for the origina 
motion. Accordingly, a select committee was 


aud continued them to August 11; but before we . 
) enter on the particulars of this important invest 
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gation, it may be desirable to mention some cir- 
‘cumstances, which, though of more limited extent, 
were not without weight and interest. The anni- 


versary of the Baptist Missionary Society was 
held June 19. Its interest was greatly increased 
by the opportune arrival of the Rev. Wm. Knibb, 

who gave a most animated and thrilling account of 


the sufferings endured by himself and his per- 


secuted brethren, and of the state of the mission in 


4 ge eneral, His statements were listened to with 
th 


e deepest interest ; and to adopt the well-known 


_ phrase of the dying martyr, he that day “lit such 
a torch in England, as, by the grace of God, was 
never to be put out,” until British colonial slavery 


was consumed ; and the embers of which, carried 
across the Atlantic, will, we trust, again blaze, 
and kindle in America a holy flame of sacred 
ardour in the cause of liberty and righteousness, 
that shall speedily consume every vestige of the 
odious system of slavery which now disgraces that 
land of the free. — 

Mr. Knibb remarked that, standing! in the pre- 
sence of a British christian assembly, he should 
consider any thing like apology improper. . If 
ever the mouth spoke out of the abundance of the 
heart, his did so at present. He was entirel 
willing to forgive those who would have killed him, 


and felt unwilling to make the exposures which 


must be made; but he must fully and boldly 


_ declare, that the society's missionary stations 


could no longer exist in Jamaica without the 
entire and immediate abolition of slavery. . He 
had been requested to be moderate, but he could 


not restrain himself from speaking the truth. The 


chrietians in that island had always been quiet, 
| | 2 Q | 2 
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446 MR. KNIBB’S SPEECH. 
thie and never had he an opinion on | 
slavery ; nor would he now have spoken, but that — 
their persecutors had taken from them their reli- 
gious privileges. But amidst all, the piety and — 
affection of the christian slaves had supported the — 
| missionaries, and they anticipated spending an || 
eternity with them, where none could offer mo- 
a | lestation. He had for nearly eight years trod the | 
| ‘burning soil of that island, and often had that ~ 
yal meeting been gratified with the tidings of success; { 
+e} but all now had passed away, and they had hung = | 
their harps on the willows. Axes and hammers 
demolished their chapels ; a Church Colonial 
i Society had been formed; the ministers were 
ie _ threatened with destruction ; and infidels, clergy- | 
men, and magistrates, had combined to ~banish | 
- christianity from the island. He could assure the © 
| ‘meeting that slaves would never be allowed to 
i worship God till slavery had been abolished. © 
; | Even if it were at the risk of his connexion with | 
| _ the society, he would avow this ; and if the friends — 


PRs 


‘8 of missions would not hear him, he would turn and © 
Hine tell it to his God; nor would he ever desist till — 
ae this greatest of curses was removed, ee | 
to God in the highest” inscribed on the British © 
the speaker remarked, that in proceeding to 
ug state facts, he should ask no favour. He was 
quite ready to prove all he had to say. Britons 
might have their parliaments, and might make 
‘i a laws, but till they allowed slaves to be men, and 
wie tell them what slavery is, they would never know 
it. He could not tell a tithe of the facts he knew, 
but now, being a free man, he could assure them 
that every law which issued from a British king 
| | 
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contempt ; and when he left the island the whites 
were rejoicing that Earl Grey had been removed 
from his majesty’s council. A few months before 
he left the island, some of the slaves came to him, 
and asked him whether they would be free after — 
Christmas. He told them, no. They said that 
Buckra told them, when they were laid down to. 
be flogged, they would be after Christmas, 
and so he would flog them more now. He was 
then told by parties, whose names he mentioned, _ 
* that the slaves would not work unless they were _ 
>| paid for it. He expostulated with them, and 
‘} assured them from the pulpit on the sabbath day 
"3 that no free were come. He then read 
some passages from the defence he had intended 
_ to make on his trial, to show that he had never in- 
terfered between the slaves and their masters. In 
addition to the advice he gave to the slaves in his 
own neighbourhood to go to work, he sent to 
estates, and in but one instance had any of 
them joined in the insurrection ; and ‘that one was 
caused by a woman named Williams being flogged 
till her back was one mass of gore, because she 
refused to surrender her person to the overseer. 
_ He then proceeded to detail, at some length, his 
being compelled to join the militia, his ane 
ment, and the dreadful oppressions and sufferings 
to which he was subjected; and asked, if a white 
man was thus treated, what might the slave expect: 
at such hands? He then the facts con- 
nected ‘with his trial; remarking that the attorney- 
neral founded his indictment on evidence which 
| been previously rejected, that three witnesses 
out of four declared to him that he was innocent, 
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and that his horses were stolen from him by an 
English officer, which greatly increased his diff- 
culty in the collection of evidence. Having him- 
self been freed, he was employed to get at the facts 
connected with the rebellion, and read some of the 


information he had received, to the effect that while _ 
the missionaries encouraged them to work, the 


whites told them they would be free after Christ- — 
mas, but that they would spill their blood rather — 


than they should have their liberty. The real — 
cause of the rebellion, he stated, was giving the 
negroes an idea that they would be free, in which 
the missionaries had noconcern whatever. Among 
other instances of cruelty practised on the slaves, 


in order to extort information, they took one of the 


faithful servants of Mr. Burchell, and shut him up 
ip a close room with a pan of burning brimstone, 


for twenty-four hours, telling him he should have 


a taste of hell before he got there. He then read 


a letter addressed by his congregation to the 


friends of the mission, showing their gratitude for — 
the gospel, and their strong desire for its continu- — 
ance ; and closed by mying, that he stood on that — 


platform as the feeble advocate of twenty thousand 


baptists, who would be flogged if they dared to — 
pray ; that he wished to return to his church of © 
nine hundred and eighty members, and two thou- — 
sand five hundred inquirers after salvation, two © 
thousand of whom he had often seen at the six” 
oclock prayer-meeting on the sabbath morning, 
but that he would not return till slavery was_ 
destroyed. He ended a long, and deeply-interest- 
ing and impressive speech, by urging on as. | 
class of the assembly the most affecting consi- 
‘derations, to rouse them to action. \/ 
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July 10th, a special meeting of the Board of © 
Baptist Ministers was holden for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the outrages lately per- 
petrated on the persons and property of the baptist 
missionaries in Jamaica,. when four resolutions 
were passed :—_ 

1. Expressive of their full conviction that the 


= on which the Baptist Missionary Society 


ad acted, were strictly accordant with the pacific 
spirit of the gospel, and that their missionaries in 
Jamaica had acted in conformity with the in- 
structions given them by the society. They 
therefore viewed with indignation the attempts to 
criminate the missionaries as parties in the late 
insurrection ; and congratulated the committee, 


and the whole christian public, on the signally 


triumphant manner in which those charges had 
been refuted. 
2. Expressive of their expectation that the 


appeals to government for protection and redress | 
would be effectual,—that the property lost by the 


violent and illegal outrages would be replaced, and 
the missionaries protected against a recurrence of _ 
similar outrages. | | | 
3. Expressive of their conviction that the 
decided hostility manifested on this, and on former 


occasions, by slave-holders against christian mis- 


sionaries, indicated that the system of slavery was — 


irreconcileably opposed to the progress of the 


gospel, and ought therefore to be no longer pro- 
tected by the British government. 

4, That a petition, founded on these resolutions, 
should be presented to parliament; and that, as a 


general election was expected speedily to take 
place, their friends throughout the kingdom should 
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be called upon to support such candidates only” as | 
would pledge themselves to promote the immediate 
and entire abolition of slavery. | 

The Anti-Slavery Agency Committee published | 
a very powerful address, in prospect of the assem- 
bling of the first reformed parliament, calling upon | 
all the friends of humanity and liberty conscien-_ 


tiously to exercise their elective franchise, | in 
sending to parliament such representatives as 


would ‘pledge themselves to promote the abohtion 
of slavery, and urging them to act with decision 


and unanimity, and upon christian principles, in’ 
the expression of their sentiments and the Perce | 


tion of their measures. | 


About this time, very interesting official com- 
munications were received from the West In-. 
dies ;—some which marked the determined viru- 
lence and rancour of the enemies of negro emanei- 
pation and christian missions, and which affected 
to be considered as expressions of general feeling ; _ 
others disclaiming a participation in’ such feelings; | 
and others, ffom the christian missionaries, re- — 


pelling the charges against them. Under the first 


class we find a report of a cominittee of the house 
of assembly in Jamaica, appointed to inquire into 


the canses of the late rebellion, which they assign 
as follows:— 


‘“‘ First, the primary and most powerful cause | 
arose from an evil excitement, created in the | 


minds of our slaves generally, by the unceasing 
and unconstitutional interhetence of his majesty’s 
ministers with our local legislature, in regard to_ 
the passing of laws for their government, with the 


intemperate expression of the sentiments of the 


present as well as other individuals 
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the commons house of parliament, in Great 
Britain, on the subject of slavery: such discussion, 
coupled with the false and wicked reports of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, having been industriously 
circulated by the aid of the press throughout this 
island, as well as the British empire. | keane 

« Secondly, from a delusive expectation, produced 


among the whole of the slave population, by the 


machinations of crafty and evil-disposed persons, 
- who, taking advantage of the prevailing excitement, 


imposed upon their disturbed imagination a belief 
that they were to be free after christmas, and, in 
the event of freedom being then withheld, from 
them, they ‘must be prepared to fight for it.’ 

“ Thirdly, from a mischievous abuse existing in 
the system adopted by different religious sects in 


this island, termed baptists, Wesleyan methodists, 


and moravians, by their recognising gradations of 
rank among such of our slaves as had become | 
converts to their doctrines, whereby the less 


ambitious, and more \peaceable among them, were 


made the dupes of the artful and intelligent, who — 
had been selected by the preachers of those 
particular sects, to fill the higher offices in their 
chapels, under the denomination of rulers, elders, 
leaders, and helpers; and, lastly, the public dis- 
cussions of the free inhabitants here, consequent 
upon the continued: suggestions made by the 
king’s ministers, regarding further measures of 


amelioration, to be introduced: into the slave code 


of this island, and the preaching and teaching 


of the religious sects called baptists, Wesleyan 
methodists, and moravians, (but particularly 


the sect called baptists,) which had the effect of 


producing, in the minds of the slaves, a belief that 
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they could not serve both a spiritual and ; a, temporal 


‘master, thereby occasioning them to resist the. 


lawful authority of their temporal, under the 


delusion of rendering themselves more jnctepenble | 
‘to a spiritual Master.” 


They then proceed to detail the amount oft | 


property destroyed, and of expenses incurred, in 


suppressing the rebellion, which they estimate at 


£1,154,583. 2s. 1d., and £161 596. 19s. 9d., making | 


of replacing. | 


Under the second class, we have the loyal and | 
declarations and resolutions of the 
lack freeholders and other inhabitants of Kingston. — 


“Resolved 1st.—That we, the black inhabitants _ 
of the city, are loyally attached to our gracious 


and beloved sovereign William the Fourth, = 


“ Resolved 2d.—That we are desirous, by legal 
means, to secure to all classes of his majesty’s 


subjects. in this island the of the free 
constitution of Great Britain. af. 


© Resolved 3d.—That we are not, as has been | 


insinuated, inimical to the amelioration and ulti- 


mate emancipation of our brethren in slavery.) 


“ Resolved 4th.—That we are not, as has-been 
Stated, at variance on material questions with our 
coloured brethren. On the contrary, we are ready 
to co-operate with them, and all liberal and just 


men, in every effort which may be legally and_ 


constitutionally made for the welfare of all i: 


“ Resolved 5th.—That we respect the rights of 
private property not less than we desire the welfare 


| 


total of £1 316, 180. 1s. 10d. ; ; not including, of 
course, the destraction of ‘chapels and other 
sionary property, which they would have no idea . 
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of our brethren in slavery ; and, whilst looking 
forward to the ultimate emancipation of the slaves, 
pursuant to the resolution of parliament and of his 
majesty’s government, we do not forget that the 
best redress for evil is always to be found in the 
melioration of law, supported by the liberal feeling 
of all classes of the community. 

“ Resolved 6th.—That not having exercised the 


right of the elective franchise, by means of a 


general dissolution of the house of assembly, which 


would have enabled us to give an opinion on the 


choice of the popular branch of our legislature, we 
cannot be considered as represented by the legis- 


lators by whose laws we are governed. 


“ Resolved 7th.—That in pursuance of the 
foregoing sentiments, we will cordially join our 
liberal-minded brethren, of every complexion, in 
any petition or memorial to his majesty, or his 
government, for the final settlement of the question 


of slavery, so that the peace and security of _ 


island may at once be established on a permanen 
basis.”” 

Equally ‘documents were furnished 
from Trinidad and the Bahamas. 

In the third class, we have the spirited protests | 
of the baptist and Wesleyan missionaries against 
the foul and groumlleed aspersions cast open their 
characters. 


PROTEST OF THE BAPTIST MISSIONARIES. 


“The baptist missionaries have viewed with 
indignation and abhorrence the unjust ‘attempt 
made by the committee of the honourable house of 
assembly, appointed to examine into the causes of 
the late rebellion, to injure their characters in the 
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present to state that neither their ‘preaching, © 


‘Was SO.. 


sullied ; who have ever submitted in all civil 


any legal investigation into their conduct. | 


estimation of the | British public, by preferring 
_ charges against them which cannot be substantiated 
_—charges as repugnant to the feelings of the 
missionaries, as dishonourable to the men who 
framed them. 


“It is not for the baptist missionaries to say 
what was the primary or secondary cause of the 
late disastrous events ; it is sufficient for them at — 


teaching, nor conduct was that cause, and the 
dare the ‘ Rebellion Committee’ to prove that it 


“The baptist missionaries, conscious of their 
innocence of the charges publicly preferred against = 
them in the report of the ‘ Rebellion Committee? 
feel it to be a duty they owe to themselves—to— 
their friends in this country—to the Baptist 
Missionary Society in England, to which they are 
attached, and to the religious world at large, thus 
publicly to state that the charges brought against 
them, by that committee, are unfounded and 
unjust; that they have wantonly and grossly 
libelled men whose characters have never yet been 


matters unto the powers that be ; who have incul- 
cated on servants and slaves the duty of obedience —& 
to their masters ; and the tenor of whose eam & 
tions has been agreeable with, and in conformity © 
to, the doctrines and precepts of that gospel which 

is both pure and peaceable. ey 


“One of the baptist missionaries has already | 
been tried on these charges, by the highest legal _ 
authorities in the island, and acquitted; and all of | 
them have shown their willingness to submit to | 
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‘ Deep-rooted and unbending prejudice has 
been manifested towards them by men from whom 
they ought to have received protection.—Bribery, 
perjury, and every species of iniquity, has been 
resorted to, for the pupose of criminating the 


baptist missionaries in particular,’ but in vain; 
and yet the ‘ Rebellion Committee’ have con- 


demned them unheard—have found them guilty 
on evidence which the missionaries have never 
been made acquainted with ; consequently, neither — 
themselves nor their friends have had an oppor- 
tunity of disproving it, and have condemned, in 
toto, preaching which they have never heard. 
“These facts, to the enlightened and unpreju- 


diced public of Great Britain, will afford sufficient 


proof that the ‘ Rebellion Committee’ have merely 


chosen this apparently favourable opportunity, for 


the purpose of expressing their determined and 


long-cherished hatred to religion and its propa-. 
- gators, and they will, at the same time, tend to 
establish, more firmly than ever, ‘the unimpeach- 
~ able characters of 


“ Tue Baptist Missionaries. 


H 
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“ Kingston, May 8th, 1832.” Lk 
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| | 
PROTEST OF THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 
| | “ Kingston, May 11, 1832. 
«‘At a meeting of the Wesleyan missionaries, 
and of the leaders of their respective societies, in 
this island, convened by the chairman of the 
district, and held in the Parade chapel, this 10th 
day of May, 1832, for the purpose of protesting 
inst the report of the committee appointed by 
the honourable house of assembly to ascertain 
the causes of the late rebellion—It was una-— 
nimously 
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Resolved Ist,—That we have read the re port 
_ of the committee appointed by the 
house of assembly, to inquire info) the causes of ~ 
the late rebellion m this island ; and\perceive, with — 
great surprise and indignation, th nnworthy at. 
tempt which is made to implicate us, and our 
people, as the promoters of the same, 
« Resolved 2d,—That as neither the Wesleyan | 
missionaries, nor the leaders in their societies, 
were directly or indirectly concerned in instigating, | 
or in.any way aiding in the late rebellion, t | 
‘ -_ consider the aforesaid report, as. far us it relates to 
the ‘ Wesleyan methodists,’ utterly false and un-— 
founded ; nearly all the ‘ leaders’ being eave 
free persons, most of whom are owners al slaves.; | | 
Resolved 3d,—That as the report aforesaid ig. 
calculated to bring our system into disrepute, by — 
asserting that it affords facilities for exciting rebel: 
— lion among the slaves, we feel ourselves called 
upon to maintain that our system is scriptural, and 
peculiarly calculated to. promote peace and good © 
order among all classes of his majesty’s s subjects, 3 
whether free or slaves; and that nothing contrary & 
o this can be proved against it. That, ~ therefore, s 
the aforesaid report is a gross calumny, not only 2 
“upon ourselves and people in this island, but also © 
upon the body to which we belong. | | | 4 
Resolved 4th,—That being conscious of our 
“own imnocence, and of the praisew orthy conduct of a 
the members of our societies in this island d uring 2 
the late disturbances, we consider it our imperative 7 
duty to protest, in the most public and ‘solemm 
manner, both here and in Great Britain, against 
the charges preferred against us in the report | 
aforesaid; and also against the conduct of indi- : 
viduals Ww ho could make such aw anton attack sai bp 
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our characters, without allowing us an opportunity 
of self-vindication. 

Resolved 5th,—That the contained 
in the aforesaid report, that the ¢ pre: aching’ and 
‘teaching’ of the ‘ Wesleyan methodists’ is caleu- 
lated to mislead the minds of the slaves, on the 
subject of ‘lawful authority,’ is unworthy our 
serious consideration ; their ability to expound and 
enforce the holy scriptures having been decided b 
a competent tribunal, and the falsehood of the 


charge can be refuted by an appeal to the thousands: 


of their hearers throughout the island. 

“Resolved 6th,—That we feel ourselves called 
upon expressly to state that there are no ‘grada- 
tions of rank’ recognized in our societies, in 
connexion with the slaves in this colony, but 


_ members and ‘leaders,’ of whom we entertain the 
highest opinion, and whose conduct is unim- 


peachable. 
“ Resolved 7th, — That ead resolutions be 


signed by all present on behalf of our societies in 


this island, and that a copy of them, signed by the 


chairman and secretary of this meeting, in’ behalf 


of the seventeen missionaries, and four hundred and 
forty-six leaders, be forwarded immediately to his 
excellency the governor, the Earl of Belmore. 

ne Resclved Sth,—That these resolutions be 


published in three of the island newspapers, that a 


copy be transmitted, with the least possible delay, 
to our committee in London, and by them pre- 
sented to our most gracious sovereign, in any way 
which to them may appear the most acceptable. 


“i Tuomas PENNOCK, Chairman. 
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(a gentleman of colour) in the colonial assembly of 


such a settlement might be effected, or at all events | 


depend the present safety and future hopes of this 


community as in all the civilized nations of the 


458 SPEECH OF MR. WATKIS. 


To these we may add the speech of Mr. Watkis 


Jamaica, on a motion for the appointment of a | : 
committee to inquire into and adjust the differences _ 
existing with the parent government. 4 
“ My object,” said the honourable member, “in 
submitting this motion to the consideration of the | 
house, is to obtain the aid of a committee in order : 
to ascertain whether there is not some common , 
ground of mutual advantage on which the house 
might be recommended to co-operate with the 


parent country in settling, on a final and beneficial 


basis, the great questions that have given birth to 
the unhappy differences which now sever us. That — 


very much facilitated, I am firmly convinced, pro- — 
vided the two parties could once be brought into | 
amicable contact. The ultimate aim of my present 
motion is to place them, if possible, in this con-_ 
ciliating relation towards each other. Much is 
in our power, and much will be required at our 
hands. To us are confided the very issues of the 
social destiny—the most solemn trust man could 
hold for man; and, on the wise and temperate 
manner in which we discharge this high trust, 


community. When, sir, we regard the advancing 
state of political philosophy, as well in our own 


globe, it appears to me to be the wildest of hopes |— 
to expect, by any efforts in our power, to secure 7 
the perpetuation of slavery; and when again w 
ineditate for a moment on the almost mortal agony 


through which this country has just and gees | 
struggled, it is surely even worse than wild to wis 
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to 0 perpetuate a system which, be it remembered, 
not im our day and country only, but throughout 
all times and in all lands where it has existed, has 
engendered the same monstrous brood of evils— 


has led to the same results of insurrection, woe, 


and crime. Again, sir, if we judge by the known 
principles of human nature, or appeal to the ex- 
perience of all history, we cannot avoid arriving at 
the conviction that all governments founded on 
the exclusion of the mass from a participation in 


political rights, are by the very law of their consti- 


tution liable to change ; they contain within them- 
selves the elements of their own decay and 
ultimate destruction. And why ? because they are 


. . based on the principles of force and fear—not on | 


those of happiness and love. It is. manifest that 
such governments can be maintained only by the 
moral influence of superior intelligence or by the 
coercion of superior physical power. As then 

exchanges (which he is rapidly doing) his igno- 
-rance for enlightenment, the spell wherewith 
superior intelligence may for a while have bound 
the slumbering energies of his soul, must dissolve, 
and, when that enlightenment shall have attained 
-acertain point, it ig clear as the sun at noon that 
no physical force we can raise will be sufficient to 
control him. It is im ible, too, to disguise 


from ourselves the fact t at our negroes have now _ 


nearly attained that measure of enlightenment at 
hich they must cease to be slaves ; and, without 


retending to the mantle of prophecy, it is not | 
dificult to predict that if some. steps are not 


speedily taken, we shall again, and that perhaps 
soon, have to mourn our ruined fortunes and mur- 


| | dered kindred. Situated therefore as we are, with — 


such darkening prospects around us, it assuredly 
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-behoves us, in timely resignation, to descend from 


our pride of place, — of brooding over schemes 
of bootless opposition to a tide of change which we 
can neither stem nor turn, and in which gathering 
flood all opposition must eventually be whelmed. 


If we offer, in/a spirit of wise and liberal concession, 


to co-operate with the British government, we shall 
be met with a like spirit of wisdom and concession, 
from which good must flow to all parties and evil 
to none. I have been persecuted-with calumn 


on account of the very humble part that I have 


taken in promoting what, in my conscience, I 
believe to be the real interests of this island. But 
no persecution, no hate, no calumny, shall ever for 
one instant deter me from expressing and enforcing 
my opinions through the constitutional organ of 
this house. Those opinions are the unchangeable 
convictions of my reason, and so long as life and 
opportunity are left me, I will unceasingly. labour 
to advance that noblest work—the political and 
moral regeneration of mankind.” 
June 9th, 1832, Lord Goderich addressed a cir- 
cular to the governors of the colonies, announcing 
to them the formation of a committee in the House 
of Commons, in consequence of the numerous 
petitions for the abolition of slavery, to consider 
and report what measures it might be expedient to 
adopt with that view. This intelligence, we can 
easily conceive, was not very cordially welcomed by 
the colonists in general. No matter; the sun of 


freedom had risen too high for the flight of bats_ 


and owls to intercept its rays. The committee of 
inquiry was sitting, and each day elicited fresh 


facts or confirmations illustrative of the evils of sla 


very, and of the necessity, safety, and practicability 


of emancipation. Even the reluctant admissions | F 
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and awkward a slogies or evasions, of adverse | 
witnesses, served only to confirm and establish the 
views of all thinking and impartial persons on the 
other side. | 
The committee of he following gen. 

Uemen :— 


j 


Mr. Fowcll Buxton, Mr. John Vernon 
Lord John Russell, |} Mr. Holmes, — | 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. Dr. 1. ushington, | | 
Sir James Graham, Bart. Mr. Baring, — 
Sir George Marray, Bart. || Mr. Frankland Lewis, at 
Mr. Goulburn, | Lord Viscount 
| Mr. Burge, Mr.. Littleton, | 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Bonham Carter, 
| 3 Lord Viscount Sandon, | Mr. Hodges, al 
Lord Viscount Howick, Mr. Ord, 
|= The Marquis of Chandos, Mr. ‘Pazhkerley, | 
| Mr. Andrew Johnston, Mr. Thompson 
| Mr. Marryat, 


The witnesses examined were oe 


1. Taytor, Esq., who had rdsilied 
| thirteen years in Jamaica, chiefly engaged in 
commercial pursuits, intermixed with occa- 
sional visits t plantations i in various, parts of 
the island. 
2. The Rev. Joun Barry, a Wesleyan minister, 
who had resided about six years. He was 
one of the persecuted missionaries, and re- 
turned home_ in consequence of the dis-— 
turbances, as did also | | 
3. The Rev. Peter. Duncan, after an uninter- ! 
rupted residence of eleven years. 
4. The Rev. COOPER, a unitarian 
‘missionary, r ident i in J amaica five years and 
a quarter. | 
5. Mr. Henry Lovine, a saibaped gentleman, 
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10. 


11. 


WITNESSES BEPORE 


born a slave, but emancipated at nine years of 
age, Had resided from his birth on the island 
of Antigua wntil he visited this country, & a few 
months before, 

The Rev. Joun Trorp, a clergyman of the 
church of England, resident in Jamaica two 

years and a quarter, 

‘The Rev. W. S. AusTIN, a clergyman of the 
church of England, a native of the West 
Indies, who had resided in Barbadoes, Deme- 
rara, Berbice, and Surinam, and had occa- 
sionally visited some of the other colonies. 
His father was a proprietor of slaves, whom 


he was destined to inherit, and whom he 


managed for some years before he entered the 
church. He had resided fourteen years in the 
slave colonies after he had completed his 
eighteenth year. 


Vice- -Adimiral the Honourable CHARLES FL E- 


MING, who had. known the British West 
Indies for thirty-five years, and visited them 
all with the exception of St, Kitts and Tortola. 


He had also visited Cuba, the Car accas, and 


Hayti. 
Ropert SuTHERLAND, a gentleman of 
colour, | who had resided or visited at Hayti 
at various periods, from 1815 to 1827. He 
had also resided three years at the Caraccas, 
as British consul. 

The’ Rev. Narn. Pavut, a gentleman of 
colour, a native of the United States, who re- 
sided as a baptist missionary in various slave 
‘States, until, in 1830, he came to England. 
The Rev. THos. Moraan, a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, who had resided in various West 
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Indian colonies eighteen years, reduced by an 
interval of two years to sixteen years, | 

12. The Rev. W. Knipp, a baptist missionary, 

| seven years resident in Jamaica, one: of the 
per secuted Just returned in 

sequence of the rebellion. 

13. Captain C. H. WILLIAMS, Royal Navy, wha 

had passed a short time in the West Indies, | 

14. W. ALERS Hankey, Esq., a banker of Lon- 
don, late treasurer of the London Missionary 
Society, a aap of slaves,* who had not 
visited the West Indies. 

15. J, de P. OGDEN, a native of New York, now 
resident at- Liverpool. 


16. R. Scort, Esq., resident Jamaica 


years, had been proprietor or manager of four 
thousand slaves. Left the island in 1809. 
17. Jas. Simpson, Esq., resident in Jamaica 
nearly twenty-four years, representative of 
some noblemen and gentlemen absentee pro- 
rietors of estates, and for some time a partner 

in the house of Mr. W. Taylor (witness 1.) _ 


. 18. WitiiaM Mier, Esq., a native of the United 


States, former] ‘the proprietor of five hundred 
slaves in Georgia, whom he afterwards sold. 
19. Rev. JoHN SHIPMAN, a Wesleyan missionary, 
resident in Jamaica ten years. 
20 Rev. Ropert Youna, a Wesleyan missionary, 
resident in —s five years. 


21. Wm. Suanp, E Sq.) a pena and manager 


of slaves, having resided in Jamaica thirty- 
four years, a during that time had under 


 * Not from choice, /but circumstances. A friend to the 
instruction of slaves, and an encourager of missionaries 
among them, and desirous of their emancipation, oe 
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investigated, and these were embraced in the two 
following propositions :—Ist, That the slaves, if 


- emancipated, would maintain themselves, would be 


industrious, and disposed to acquire property by 
labour. 2d, That the dangers of convulsion are 
greater from freedom withheld, than from freedom 
granted to the slaves. a | 
“ Evidence was first called to prove the affirmative 
of these propositions. It had been carried in this — 
direction to a considerable extent, and was not 
exhausted when it was evident the session was 


_ drawing to a close, and that this most important _ 


and extensive inquiry could not be satisfactorily — 


finished. At the same time your committee was | 


unwilling to take an ex-parte view of the case ; it 
was therefore decided to Jet in evidence of an. 
opposite nature, intended to disprove the two 
propositions, and to rebut the testimony adduced 
in their support. Even this limited examination 


has not been fully accomplished, and your com- 


inittee has been compelled to close its labours in _ 
an abrupt and unfinished state. With some few | 
exceptions, the inquiry has been confined to the 
island of Jamaica, and the important question of 
what is due ‘to the fair and equitable considera- 
tion of the interests of private property,’ as 
connected with emancipation, has not been investi- 
gated by your committee. ia 
‘Many incidental topics, which your committee 
could not leave unnoticed, have presented them- 
selves in the course of this inquiry, and some © 
opinions have been pronounced and some expres- — 
sions used by witnesses, which may seem to be 


injurious to the character of persons in high © 


Stations in the colonies. Unwilling to present the 
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evidence in a garbled state, your committee have 
resolved not to exclude from their minutes testi- 
mony thus implicating the conduct of public 
functionaries, but they are bound to impress on the 
house the consideration which it is just constantly 
to remember, that no opportunity of contradicting 
or explaining these statements has been afforded to 
the parties accused, and evidence of this description 
‘must be received with peculiar caution. Your 
committee, however, are unwilling that the fruits 
of their inquiry should be entirely lost, and they 
a the evidence taken before them to the 
house, which, although incomplete, embraces a 
wide range of important information, and discloses 
a state of affairs demanding the earliest and most 
serious attention of the legislature.’’ ei 
In the above evidence that of the missionaries — 
was singularly striking and powerful. The clergy- 
men and dissenting ministers of every denomina- 
tion concurred in establishing the melancholy fact, 
that the system of slavery presented a formidable 
_ barrier to the religious and intellectual culture of 
the negroes. Most, if not all of them, attested, or 
at least admitted, that, notwithstanding the various 
measures of government for their protection and 
the melioration their ¢ondition, the slaves were 
still subject to most wanton, capricious, and un- 
_ justifiable cruelty and oppression, and especially to 
- opposition and persecution for the sake of religion. 
The fact seemed also to be pretty clearly established 
that they were eagefly desirous of obtaining their 
liberty, that nothing short of it would satisfy them, 
and that it might be safely granted, but could not be 
safely delayed. The charges against the mission- 
aries, as fomenting or abetting the rebellion, were 
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most triumphantly pefuted, and the infamous con- 
duct of many influential and official persons clearly 
exposed. On the whole, the sentiment evident) 
gained ground that “ the abolitionists established 
their case in evidence ; ; and proved, not only that 
the slaves incurred no risk of suffering want by 
emancipation, but that their speedy emancipation 
afforded the only rational prospect of preserving 
the public peace, and of securing the permanent 
interests even of the planters themselves.” 

A similar investigation took place before a 
cominittee of the house of lords, consisting of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Lichfield 
and Coventry, the Dukes of Buckingham and 
Richmond,* the Marquises of Sligo and West- 
minster, Baris Harewood, Selkirk, and 
Bathurst; Viscounts Goderich, St. Vincent, Com- 
bermere, and Beresford; and Lords Seaford, Ellen-. 
borough, Sutlield, Holland, Howard de Walden, 
Redesdale, Colville, Napier, Auckland, and Bexley. 

Of the witnesses €xamined, twelve were of the 
number of those examined by the Commons, viz., 
No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, S, 11, 12, 21, 27, 30,31; m 
- addition to whom were,— 

1. The Duke OF MANCHESTER, governor of 
Jamuica eighteen years. 

2, Henry Joun HincucuiFFe, Esq., judge of 

the Vice-Admiralty Court of Jamaica, resident 
there seventeen years. 

Esq., a planter and manager of 

estates in Jamaica, resident there twenty- 

| seven years. ° 

4. Lorp Searorp, a Jamaica planter, (on the 
committee, ) \ 


dnke filled the chair. 
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5. Major-General Sir JouN KEANE, late lie: 
tenant-Governor and Commander-in-C hief 
of Jamaica, resident there eight years, 

6. Sir Micuaer Criare, M.D., resident (with 

occasional intervals) thirty years, 

7. Admiral Sir Lawrence HaLsTEpD, late Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Jamaica station for 


four years. | soa) 

a about five months in Jamaica and 
about six months in Honduras. — 

9. Rev. James CurTIN, a missionary, and 
afterwards a parochial clergyman in Anti- | 
gua, resident about thirty years. 

10. Lord Howarp DE WALDEN, a. West tndid 

| proprietor (on the committee). 

11. EDMUND Suanr, a Jamaica overseer for about 

twenty years. 
12. Wittiam THomas, a Berbice planter, 
13. E.T. WoLsey, resident at Hayti six months, 


| # and in the United States three years. 


Tuomas Fowe Buxton, Esq., M. P. 

This gentleman, who was justly considered as 
the leader of the slavery question in the house of 
commons, since the retirement of Mr. Wilberforce, 
had laboured indefatigably to show, from official 
documents, the real influence of the slave system 
on human life. pte a careful comparison and 
collection of these documents, Mr. Buxton had 
laid before the house of commons a schedule of 
the negro population in the sugar colonies; by 
which it appeared, that on an average of eleven 
years, the decrease of population in all “the colonies 
amounted to 52,624. For this melancholy fact 


the West in vain endeavoured to account 
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470 HOUSE OF LORDS’ | 
and apologize, and lay the blame any where, rather 


than on the operation ofthe system. But “ facts are 
stubborn things;’’ and it is probable that the dull 
labour of these tables was more really advantageous 
to the cause of abolition, than even the masterly 
reasoning and eloquent appeals which had so often 
engaged the admiration of listening crowds. In 
his examination before the lords, Mr. Buxton un- 


_ derwent a long cross-examination respecting these 
- population tables, and the inferences he had drawn 


from them. In the result it clearly appeared that 
his references were correct, and his reasons and 
conclusions perfectly sound. His evidence also 
embraced all the variety of topics which might be 
supposed to have occupied a mind so clear and 
comprehensive, and so steadily directed to the 
question,—such as the moral debasement and phy- 
sical sufferings of the slaves—the frightful waste of 
human life produced by slavery—the impediments 
to religious instruction—the religious persecutions ~ 
that had taken place—the causes and progress of 

the late insurrection—the cruelties of various kinds — 
incident to slavery—the advantages of an early 
emancipation to masters as well as to slaves, and 
the danger of delaying it—together with a variety 


_ of proofs drawn from history and experience, both 


of the perfect safety of such emancipation, and of the 
certainty of deriving from free labour an adequate 


supply of all the articles now produced by slave- 


labour. The evidence of those already examined 
before the house of commons was nearly of the 
same character as had been given in the other house; 
though some facts of a most atrocious character 
were brought forward, which had not beenalludedto; | 
such in particular as the crue] punishments inflicted 
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on female slaves, solely for their virtuous resistance 
to the vicious demands of profligate overseers. On — 
the whole, to every candid and unprejudiced mind 

_ it must have been made evident, that the horrid 
system fully answered the emphatic description 


given us in scripture of the heart of man in its _ 


corrupt state, as “ altogether, and only, evil conti- 
nually.” The re of the lords’ committee was 
of a very vague character. It states the questions 

to which attention has been chiefly directed as— _ 

1. Any progressive improvement in the state of 
the slaves since the abolition of the slave trade 
in 1807. 

2. The actual state and condition of the slaves, 
the nature and duration of their labour, and evi- 
dence as to instances of cruelty and gross abuse of 
authority and power. 

3. The increase or decrease of population as 
affected by slavery. . 

4. Plans for improving the condition of the 
slave or effecting his emancipation, and opinions 
as to the probable condition of the negro, and the 
effect upon society and property in the event of 
emancipation. | | 
The evidence taken filled nearly fourteen hundred 

folio pages, and yet many other topics remained 
to which the committee state that their examina- 
tion had not been directed, and on none had their 
inquiry been so complete as to enable them to 
submit to the house any definitive opinion. One 
result of no small moment evidently succeeded 
these investigations.. The abettors of the slave 
_ system changed their tone, and from blustering 
_ against the rashness of emancipating slaves, began — 
to whine and amen for compensation to slave 
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owners. In reply to this it was justly pbebrved b 
one who, if not actually in the cabinet, was inti- 
mately connected and considerably influential there, 


— ] consider the whole system of slavery one of . 


such oppression, iniquity, and cruelty, that if I could 


be satisfied it were safe to emancipate the slaves | 
now, I would say, Do it, and do it at once; and we 


will settle scores among ourselves afterwards, and 
determine in what proportion the penalty of our 
guilt is to be paid; but the victims of that guilt 


must not continue for one hour to suffer whilst we 


are haggling about pounds, shillings, and pence.” 


Another, which might be regarded as a dernier © 


ressort of the advocates of slavery, was the attempt 
to deny some particular statements, or to disparage 


the character and motives of individual advocates | 


of emancipation. A considerable slave holder, 


resident in Gloucestershire, published an address — 
to the electors of that county on the subject of 


slavery, in which, not content with asserting that 
the slaves were rich, contented, and happy, and 
that emancipation would be the greatest curse that 


could befal them, he stepped forth in a most un- ~ 


gentlemanly and unprovoked attack of Mr. Buxton, 
contemptuously calling the friends of humanity 
‘misled anti-slavery ‘Buxtonites,” and accusing 
Mr. Buxton of ‘‘ making assertions which he him- 


self did not believe.’ He also threw out taunts 


and insinuations against Mr. Buxton, as having 


himself been a proprietor and seller of slaves.. 


These charges, which had been brought forward 
with a minuteness of detail in close imitation of the 
garb of truth, and industriously circulated by the 
advocates of slavery, for the sole purpose of casting 
a stigma on ls were most distinctly 
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temptible slanders, it is necessary to show to what 


and triumphantly refuted, by answers like the 


following :—Mr. B. was charged with persuading — 


a relative to embark property in a West Indian 
concern Sifteen years before he was born; with 
sending an agent to sell his slaves three years 
before he was born; with being executor to the 


aunt of his wife and ‘manager of her West Indian — 


property at the early age of six years ; with sending 


out a respectable gentleman to extort the last 


shilling from his West Indian debtors and to sell 


his negroes, when, in fact, he never had a West 


Indian debtor, or .a negro to sell; with being 


“ Judas Iscariot ;” “an enemy to slay ery, though 


every shilling he possessed was wrung ‘from the 
bones and sinews of slaves,’ when, in fact, he never 
was the master of a slave; never bought, or sold, 
or hired one; never owned a hogshead of sugar or 
an acre of land in the West Indies; nor ever 
possessed a shilling derived from slaves. Trifling 
as it may appear to allude to such base and con- 


miserable subterfuges the advocates of the system 
were compelled to resort. In‘ like manner a cer- 
tain officer, (his name we. forget, and let it be for- 
gotten,) went up and down the country convening 


public meetings, and endeavouring to refute the 


statements of the missionaries, and to traduce 
their characters ; but all these malignant efforts 
could not avail to prop a sinking cause ; they only 
served to show the desperation of its advocates, 
and so far from obscuring the lustre or defacing 
the impress of truth, they only served to bring it 
averd | in prominence more full and bright. ‘The 


fearless Knibb and his associates were eagerly | 


invited from place to place to attend missionary 
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and anti-slavery meetings, and in no one place did _ 
: they fail to impress a deeper conviction than had 
before been felt of the indispensable duty 
| — bent on British christians to do away the horrors 
of slavery and to impart the blessings of the gospel 
of Christ. Had persecution driven them from the 
shores of Jamaica? Their persecutors had little 
reason to congratulate themselves on their success, - 
for it is probable that during every month of the 
labours of the missionaries’in England, more was 
| effected for the cause of freedom and of missions 
iit | than could have been accomplished by the labours: 
of years in Jamaica. It was a severe trial to them 
to be separated from their negro flocks, but they | 
were supported by the consciousness of being in 
the path of duty, and labouring for, though not 
labouring among, those to whose interests their 
lives were consecrated; they ies indulged a 
humble confidence, which has not been disappointed, 
‘ that in the absence of earthly shepherds, their flocks 
| would be peculiarly cared for and preserved by 
. the great Shepherd of the sheep. 


| 


| The close of the year 1832 was marked by the 
assembling of the first reformed British parliament, 
MY and from a reformed parliament and an enlightened 
and liberal government much was expected. Mr. 
_ Buxton lost no time in giving notice of a motion 
for the abolition of slavery, unless government: 
should take the matter into its own hands. In 
reply to this, Lord Althorp stated that it was the 
intention of government to do so, and that he 
_ should shortly bring before the house a measure 
which he trusted would be both safe and satisfactory. 
The nation waited in breathless anxiety for the 
farther developement of this plan; strenuous en-— 
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deavours were made, still more widely to diffuse 
information on the subject of slavery, on which 
even now a lamentable degree of ignorance pre- 
vailed; addresses were issued by different indi- 
viduals and societies, intended to excite those in 
their respective circles, to a diligent and zealous 
use of every means within their power that might, 
in any degree, tend to the promotion of the great 


object ; and perhaps it is not too much to say, that _ 


from the secrecy of the closet, from the domestic 
altar, and from the full religious assembly, millions 
of prayers daily ascended to the Father of mercies 


that the chains of slavery might be speedily broken. | 


- Meanwhile, accounts from the agitated colonial 
districts were of such a nature as to demonstrate 
‘more sappety than ever the necessity of British 
interference 
advocates of the system of slavery seemed to be in 
some degree convinced that it could not long Me 
maintained. | 

The same ne of tyranny, oppression, and ans 
secution, which had already Jed to such disastrous 
results, was still pursued ; missionaries were still 
opposed, licences for preaching refused, and slaves 
punished for praying. The injured missionary 
societies represented their grievances to his 
majesty's government, and sought redress, The 
justice of their claims was readily admitted, and 
despatches sent by the colonial secretary, directing 


that all persons implicated in the disgraceful — 


tumults should be brought to justice, and _ the 
societies reimbursed for the losses they had sus- 
‘tained in the destruction of their chapels; but 
these directions were set at nought, and treated 
with the contempt in the. colony. In the 
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the most decided kind. Even the 
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LORD MULGRAVE IN JAMAICA. 


autumn of 1832, Lord Mulgrave was sent out as 
governor of Jamaica. On the meeting of the 


House of Assembly, his excellency addressed a 
‘most liberal, manly, and conciliatory speech. In 


reply, also, to a congratulatory address, presented 
by the Scotch missionaries, Lord Mulgrave ex- 
pressed his conviction that it was by the diffusion, 


not the suppression of religious instruction that the 
_ restoration of tranquillity was to be hoped for ; and 


by the instruction and influence of ministers, of 


whatever denomination, who should temper zeal 
with discretion, and command respect by their 
characters, while they communicated general in- 


structions, he anticipated that the minds of the 
people would be opened to a sense of their duties 
as responsible beings, that they would be taught 
patience under the continuance of their present lot, 
and be adequately prepared for an altered condition, 
How little concurrence these sentiments, and other 
enlightened and liberal measures met with from the 
colonists and their representatives, may be inferred 
from the fact, that Earl Mulgrave was driven, by 
the contumacy of the assembly, to dissolve it. 
Inflammatory topics had been wantonly introduced 
into the first address of the house to the new 


governor, and resolutions of the most oo 
t 


character had been recorded; threats of revo 
from the British government held out, and in ever 
particular, a determined resistance had been mam- 
fested. The dissolution of the house of assembly 
was therefore a necessary, and proved an advan- 
lageous measure, as, in consequence of the reform 


bill, an enlarged constituency was called upon to” 


form a new assembly, and, of course, a_ larger 
proportion of men of sound, enlightened, and 
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both of liberty and religion gained accessions of 


- portunely, entitled, “ Three Months in Jamaica, 


slavery society or advocate; indeed, who had but a 


bar to the success of the gospel, and were con- 
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liberal views were returned. In addition to this, 
not only were the dispositions of the slave holders 
shown in their true colours by their resistance of 
government; ee their unprovoked, violent, and per- 
severing opposition against the teachers of religion 


- could not fail to bring themselves, their doctrines, 


their conduct, and the societies with which they 
were connected, more fully before the public eye, 


‘Many who had before been indifferent to the 


operations of missionaries were convinced that 


much good had been effected and much evil averted 
by their labours ; and many others, who had sup- 
ported the missionary cause, but who so long as the 


missionaries were allowed to prosecute their labours 
without molestation had kept aloof from active 
co-operation in the anti-slavery cause, were con- 
vinced that the existence of slavery was the great 


strained to exert themselves in uprooting the system 
with an energy unknown before. Thus the cause 


strength, in consequence of the opposition of ene- 
mies. ‘ Surely the wrath of man shall praise 


thee.” 


About this time a pamphlet appeared most op- 


in 1832, comprising a Residence of Seven Weeks 
on a Sugar Plantation.” The author of this pam- 
phlet was a Mr. Whiteley, a man of highly respect- 
able character, entirely unconnected with any anti- 


few months before gone out to Jamaica as a book- 
keeper; with a strong bias in favour of the existing | 
system; but the scenes of horror he there witnessed, 
the aaa the licentiousness, the oppression, the 
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persecution, fully convinced him of the evils of 

slavery. The scenes hedaily witnessed rendered his 
situation wretched, and the remarks they almost in- 
| | voluntarily drew forth from him rendered his services 


unacceptable. He soon came home, and not with any 

- view to personal gain, (for it was probably the ruin — 
_ of his temporal interests, ) but impelled by a sense of 
_ duty to his suffering fellow-men, he issueda detail of _ 
| scenes so horrible as scarcely, perhaps, were ever 
_ before condensed in a threepenny pamphlet. This 
tract was most extensively circulated throughout 
; | the country, just at a time when a rumour had been 
whispered in the ears of his Majesty’s government, 
Hin that the people of England had lost much of their 
anxiety on the subject, and when it was indus- 
triously represented that the cruelties of slavery 
Pe were obsolete. Had there been any foundation for | 
| _ such a rumour, or had such representations gained 
| 


a any credit, this pamphlet was singularly calculated 
‘a to rouse the people from a supineness so unwar- 
| | yvanted, and from a delusion so unfounded. | 
| The 23rd of April was the day appointed for 
| bringing forward Lord Althorp’s motion. In pros- 

| ‘pect of this measure a special general meeting of | 
by the Anti-Slavery, Society was held at Exeter Hall 
_ on the 2nd of April, to petition parliament for the 
immediate and entire abolition of slavery throughout 
| the British dominions; Lord Suffield in the chair. 

| The spacious room at Exeter Hall, which admits 

| more than 3000 persons, was incapable of receiving 

_| more than half the number who pressed for admis-— 


A sion ; nor was the assembly less distinguished for 
ny intelligence and respectability than for numbers. 
i These were the characteristics of the assembly in 
iy general; and on the platform was congregated an 
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almost unparalleled number of persons eminent for 
their political station, public character, or personal 
talent. Lord Suffield opened the meeting by re- 
 peating a sentiment he had before quoted from the 
venerable friend of emancipation, Mr. Stephen, 
who on that occasion had filled the chair, but who 
had since entered into his eternal rest. The senti- 
ment which his lordship adopted, and to which he 
_ was resolved pertinaciously to adhere, was—*“ That 
slavery is an evil which admits but of one alle- 
viation, namely, limit as to its duration,—and but 
of one cure, namely, annihilation.” Recent events 
had confirmed this sentiment. The investigations 
before committees of the two houses of parliament 
had elicited no evidence that could induce the 
_ people of England to think more favourably of the 
system of slavery, or more patiently to delay the 
_ period of emancipation. The conduct of the slave- 

holders in the colonies, especially in Jamaica, had 
manifested such a determination to resist, with the 


utmost infatuation and contumacy, the intellectual, 


moral, and religious cultivation of their slaves, and 
the wishes and enactments of a liberal and enlight- 
ened government, as proved that the cause must 
not be left in their hands. Public opinion had been 
almost unanimously expressed in the late election, 
by the choice of such representatives as would 
a pledge themselves to the cause of 
emancipation; and his majesty’s ministers had 

- repeatedly expressed their opinion that emancipa- 
tion should take place, so soon as it could with 
safety be accomplished, and had promised to pro- 
_ duce a plan which should combine safety and 
satisfaction to all parties. They were therefore on 
the very threshold of accomplishing their great 
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object. The danger to be chiefly apprehended was 
delay, and all the difficulties in the way might be 


removed by the people of England. His lordship, 
~ therefore, called upon the meeting to listen to and 
‘support the resolutions which would be brought 


forward, with a view to promote the cause, | 
The first resolution was proposed by Mr. Bux- 
ton, who gave a sketch of the progress of the 
cause during the past year, Alluding to the com- — 
mittee of inquiry in the house of lords, formed at — 
the suggestion of the planters, and which the 
society had regarded as most adverse to their 
cause, Mr. B. observed, that it had proved,' under 
Providence, a most important Instrument in bring- 


ing to light the|/orrors of colonial slavery, in so 


convincing a manner, that there were noble lords 
on that committee, to their honour be it spoken, 
who entered it with colonial property, and colonial 
prejudices, but who came out from that committee 
mm the strictest sense of the term abolitionists. | 
The speaker next alluded to the energy of the 
people of England in the late election; which, 
together with the parliamentary examinations, had 
done much to advance the noble cause. But, he 


~ added, there was another set of men who had done 


infinitely more for its promotion than all the rest 


‘put together. He alluded to the energy of the’ 


white inhabitants of Jamaica, who had thrown 
down the gauntlet, defied the power of Great 
Britain; and, by their solemn oath, had called 
God to witness, that not a chapel should stand on 
the island; that no minister of religion should 
breathe the air, and that not one psalm-singing 
methodistical negro should live in that land of 
toleration. Thus, what with the persecutions 
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abroad, what with the energy and good spirit: 
displayed at home, and what with the facts re- 
taibed on oath before the parliamentary committee, 
the anti-slavery cause had been laced in the most 


prosperous condition. Mr. Buxton next alluded —— 


to the proposed measures of government for effect- 
ing emancipation ; and appealed to the meeting 
whether they were not cheerfully ready to make 
every sacrifice, and endure every burden, that 
‘might be involved in the accomplishment of so 
desirable an end. He did not mean in the way of 
grant, or compensation to the slave-holders, no 
man should ever hear him plead for that; but he 
hoped there would be no hesitation in meeting the 
expences necessarily incurred in maintaining order. 
He also felt for the West Indian proprietors, who 
had bought and sold their fellow men in defiance 
of the laws of God, but under the sanction of the 
laws of their country. He should rejoice, if the 
same event which brought freedom and happiness 
to the negro, brought also prosperity and happiness 
to the planter; and he hoped that the public would © 
not be scrupnlous about sustaining burdens, if the 
clearly saw — those burdens were for the sake of 
the negro. He wished the people to speak lainly, 
and say to the government, “ Strike the bargain. 
upon sound principles, doing justice to the negro, 
and it is not an inconsiderable expence that shall 
deter us from supporting you.” Let the govern- 
ment know that it was not money they regarded, 
but principle; and if some few — hence they 
should see that their generous eflorts had been the 
means of averting the horrors of a servile war; if 
they saw slavery abolished, and fair freedom reign- 
ing in the colonies; if christianity should spread 
ST! 
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482 MR. GURNEY. 
there, and bear to the negro a compensation for all 


his wrongs; if they. should see the negroes a con- 


tented, a free, a civilized, an enlightened, an 
industrious, a christian people, he did not think 
there was an individual who would regret having 
plainly told the government that,;it was not on the | 


score of expence they were to be deterred from 


granting freedom to the slave. The lond and 


-feiterated cheers with which these sentiments were 
received, sufficiently expressed the concurrence of 
the meeting. The motion to which they led was 


this, ‘ That this meeting is deliberately and de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the slaves of our British 


colonies have an undoubted and indefeasible right 


to their freedom, without delay and without condi- 
tion; at the same time, this meeting will cheerfully” 
consent, when this debt of justice has been fully 
paid, to promote such fair measures of relief to the 
‘West Indian planters as may be deemed needful — 
_ This motion was seconded by Mr. J. J. Gurney, 
of Norwich, who regarded slavery as one of the 
most prodigious and dangerous evils which ever 
insinuated itself into the political condition of any 
country in the world. He rejoiced in the diffusion 
of right principles on this subject. He was de- 
lighted al nost Lemedd measure, when he saw the > 
British public rising up by millions to proclaim 
their determined adherence to the cause of justice, 
humanity, and religion. He maintained the up- 
questionable right of the negro to the total abolition 
of slavery, without any condition whatever. He 
was also convinced, on mature deliberation, that 
there was much more danger to the life and welfare 
of the negro by delayed, than by immediate eman- 
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cipation ; in fact, that immediate and entire abo- 
lition was the only course of safety. Mr. Gurney — 
further spoke the genuine feelings of his heart, : 
when he said, that he deeply sympathized with the ~ 


West India planters and the white inhabitants of . 


the British colonies. He thought they were in a 
most fearful and desperate condition, enslaved by a 
system to which many of them had been intro- 
duced, and which they still maintained, not by | 
their own choice, not by any determination of 
their own, not from thirst of filthy lucre, but by 
birth, education, and habit,—by cirtumstances 
which they could not avoid. He therefore) consi- __ 
dered it to be the duty of the friends of emanci- 


pation, in any measure which might be introduced 
for that purpose, to guard the persons and the pro- 


perty of the West Indian planters. He, for one, 


had so little hesitation in paying his share of the 


expence necessarily attendant on such a measure, 


that he was ready to subseribe his five hundre 
pounds for that purpose. This noble-minded indi- 
vidual further said, that if the West Indian body 
_ through the government would acknowledge the 


principles of the society, and admit that the slave had 
a right to his freedom; and that they, therefore, 


could not ask for grants of money as a compen- 


sation for the act of immutable justice, but asked 
only that their case might be favourably consi- 
dered ; if they said that they had no claim on the 
slaves, but that they had a claim on the British 
nation, on the British government, and asked some 
financial assistance, asked that they might have a 
liberal loan, he would, with all his heart, contribute 
five hundred pounds towards it. He feared he 
should prove a coward, but he would even try to 
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submit to a West Indian flogging to get rid of | 
slavery ; and, from what he had heard of that, he- 
ounds, 
He hoped the meeting would act on 
principles throughout. Let them, in the first 
place, insist on ‘the performance of the eternal 
rule of right to the slave, Let that be as clear as 
the noon day. Let the slave have his liberty 
without delay and without condition ; and when 
this act of justice, humanity, and religion was 
performed, then let them deal kindly, liberally, 
and generously with the West Indian planter ; and 
thus their cause would be accomplished to their 
own satisfaction, to the immense advantage of the 
slave, to the prosperity and peace of the planter, 
and to the unutterable benefit of this guilty and 


degraded nation ; degraded, because so deeply in- 


volved in the sin of slavery. | i 
The next motion, expressive of the intense 
anxiety, and yet confident hope, with which the 
meeting looked forward to the development of the 

. ministerial plans for emancipation, was moreno 
Earl Fitzwilliam, and seconded by the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham. The noble earl alluded with much 
feeling and interest to the period of his early recol- 

- lections, when the noble earl (Grey) now at the 
head of the administration had moved, in the 
house of commons, that great act of national jus- 
tice, the abolition of ‘the slave trade. The noble 
earl had since given the most irrefragable proof 
that his sentiments had not changed, and that he 
would crown that act by one still more glorious, by 
giving freedom to the slave population in the 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. With re- 

_ S$pect to compensation, the noble earl did not 
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REV. MR, CUNNINGHAM. 
think the West Indian planter had any claim, for 


the negro possessed an unalienable right to his 
liberty, and also on account of the advantage 


that would accrue to the master from the em- 


ployment of free labour. He considered that 
the lands under free cultivation would be far 


more valuable than-at present. But he believed 
that the hostility of the planters arose not so much 


from a fear of pecuniary loss, as from the fear of a 


change in the relation between themselves and the 
slaves. It was not the loss of property, but the 
loss of power that they dreaded, and therefore he 


laid very little stress on compensation. ‘The views 


of the friends of emancipation were consistent with 


the eternal laws of justice, and therefore they must __ 


prevail, 

Mr. Cunningham justly observed, that in plead- 
ing that the slaves should be set free, it was never 
intended that they should be left at liberty to do as 
they pleased, right or wrong, but that they should 
be set as freé as God meant them to be, free 
citizens of the state, good subjects, honest men, 


~~ diligent labourers ; and, if they were disposed to 
| neglect their duties, that proper means should be 


employed to compel them to discharge them. 
Mr. C. placed his hopes of success in the cause in 
which they were engaged, on the manly integrity, 
consistent firmness, and enlarged benevolence of 


Earl Grey and his colleagues in office, who had 


given proof to the country that they were just, 
true, and honest men. He calculated on their 
talents, their principles, and their conviction of the 
importance of having the voice of public opinion 
with them, which, next to the blessing of God, was _ 
the great buttress on which their popularity rested. | 
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486 LORD MORPETH. 
a | The measure promised was to be “ safe and satis- 
aa factory ;” as to safety, the speaker observed, safety — 
consists in doing what is right, and ruin would 
follow doing what is wrong. Let the meeting, 
| then, do their duty, and leave the consequences to — 

_ In the third resolution, the meeting, expressing 
' its conviction that immediate and complete aboli- 
tion was not only demanded by the solemn obli- 
REE gations of religion and justice, but was also most 
nt consistent with-sound policy, and most promotive 
of the happiness of the slave colonies, and the 
safety of all parties, strongly deprecated any par- 
‘tial, or imperfect, or protracted plan, as likely to — 
fail in its object, and to prove highly mischievous 
in its results. In proposing this motion, Lord 
Morpeth made an animated speech, in which ‘he 
i} | observed that slavery was in itself a hateful and a 
4 | deadly system ; to its victims, a state of bodily suf- 
if fering and mental darkness—to its administrators, a 
ae state of impaired morality and temporal loss. His 
lh . lordship was not indifferent to the circumstances. 
| | _ of embarrassment and distress which had recently 
involved a large proportion of West India proprie- 

| tors. That, and other kindred topics, might form. | 
a proper subject for the separate and subsequent 
consideration of government. All that was to be 
said to the colonists at present was, “ You shall 
not, either in the tenacious hold of your property, 
as may be natural, or in the convulsive grasp of 
, your distress, as may be inevitable, you shall not 

| be permitted to clench the chain or to gag the 
gospel.” The word of God was bequeathed to all 
nations. Religious liberty is the boast, the prac- 
tice, and the law of England; but the boast was 
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reversed, the law was inverted, and the law tram- 
pled on, by the colonial assemblies and church 
unions. His lordship urged that no unnecessary. 
acrimony should be displayed by the advocates of 
the cause, nor even triumph be marked by vindictive 
exultation; but that the work of Heaven should 
be done in the spirit of Heaven. He observed 
that it would be much safer for this question to be 
settled by the calm and deliberate decisions of | 
Britain, than that it should be committed to the 
wild retribution of those who had been its victims, © 
to be worked out by them in every form and shape 
of horror. His lordship concluded by observing,. 
that common as were their sympathies with the 
negro, and their patriotic aspirations for the glory — 
and honour of their country in the work of mercy, 
so common should be their prayers to the Almighty, 
that he would allow, direct, and hallow their weak 
but sincere endeavours to break off the chains and 
‘to wipe away the tears of mankind. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. G, Strickland, M.P., who 
lamented the long delay that had been permitted 
in reinstating the injured negro in his rights; and 
expressed his firm persuasion that the time was 
near at hand when the chain would be broken from 
the arm of the slave. | 
The Rev. J. Burnet moved that petitions, founded 
on the foregoing resolutions, be presented to both 
houses of parliament. Without this measure, all 
the principles that had been submitted to the 
ineeting, and all the expressions of applause with 
which they had been received, would be in vain. 
These sentiments must be embodied in petitions, 
and carried to the bar of the legislature ; and the 
noblemen and gentlemen who had been sent to 
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| - parliament by the spirit of an enlightened, and 
aa liberal, and generous constituency, must thus be 
| supported by the voice of the people. The neces- 
) sity of petitioning, from the tardiness which had 
a | | _ hitherto characterized all movements on this ques- 
| si from the dreadful waste of human life going © 
on, while the contemplated relief was delayed, and 
from the danger to all parties from any longer 
delay, was evident. It was a question with him, 
whether the chains were not so worn, that before 
| they could get even the measure they were seeking, 
i they would snap of themselves. He alluded to the 


dreadful scenes of St. Domingo, when an attempt | 
was made by the French to reduce the inhabitants | 
to a state of bondage. Such a desperate resistance _ 
| was made, as compelled mighty France to declare 
ii the independency of the island. This might well 
| ‘serve as a beacon to Jamaica. 
ae As to compensation, Mr. Burnet considered (in © 
common with many others) that West Indian pro- 
_prietors had no claim, except to compensation in — 
kind, which they would not be very ready to 
accept. The West Indian interests were, how- 
ever, as worthy of attention as any other; and if 
| any commercial interest was sinking, the friends 
eit of this country were bound to come forward and 
extend their help, not merely out of pity to the 
individuals afflicted, but from regard to the general 
weal. The time was now come when the question 
must not only be looked at, and measured, and 
discussed, but acted on. We had an enlightened 
administration, with free access to a king dis} 
: to listen to them ; we had a new constituency 4 

| | _ anew parliament; and now was the time to sweep 
— away the nuisance of this abominable system. 
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would consider as “safe and satisfactory,” and 
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‘The motion was seconded by H. Pownall, Esq., 


who read the petition, and urged the vast import- 


ance of the present moment in prosecuting the 
noble cause. As to compensation, he deprecated 
the admission even of a phrase that could seem to 
imply that man might hold property in man, and 
be injured by the reversion of him to his unalien- 


able right of freedom. At the same time he was 


willing, when the just demand for the extinction 
of slavery was conceded, to indemnify the West 


‘Indian body for any loss they might prove to have 


sustained in the accomplishment of so great an 

Mr. George Stephen (son of the late venerable 
advocate of the negro’s cause) came forward, at 
the request of Mr. Buxton, to say a few words on 


the proposed petition. If, it was inferred by any 


expression which had been that day used that 
compensation was conceded, it was unquestionably 
an error,—the Society scouted: the very idea.— 
Compensation! No—they would not become the 


_ buyers of human flesh, nor the mortgagees of cart- 
whips! He believed that the measure of eman- 


cipation about to be carried would not in its opera- 
tion work injury to the West Indian body; but if 
it should have that effect, he would cheerfully be 
one among the first to advocate their cause, when | 
injury was proved to have resulted. But then they 


must come forward and petition for relief; they 


must act as the abolitionists had done—present 
petition after petition—and if their cause was just, 


their petitions would doubtless meet with deserved 


attention and final success. If government was 
desirous of knowing what measure the country 
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and sophistry of his opponents—but also against 
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490 DR. LUSHINGTON. | 
redeeming the pledge given in these terms, he 


would say, it must be like the measure of reform 


just granted to the people of England—ample, 
unqualified, and complete; it must wash awa 


every stain of blood from the negro’s skirt; it 


must sever the last link of that chain which ma- 
nacled his limbs; and it must, above all, leave 
him the full unqualified enjoyment of that dearest 


of all rights possessed by Englishmen, the right of 


worshipping at the altar of his God, when, and 


where, and as his own conscience should pre- 
scribe. 


Lord Milton proposed, and Mr. W. Smith se- 


conded, a vote of thanks to the noble chairman. 
Dr. Lushington gave a merited testimony to the 


valuable services of the noble lord, who had long, 
in the house of lords, stood utterly a 6 Bey to 


encounter, not merely the opposition of those who 
had an interest in the question of the manumission 


of slaves and the abolition of slavery—not merely 


to hoist the standard of truth against the fallacy 


that which the boldest heart and greatest mind had 
frequently quailed under, ridicule and scorn. Under 


the most fearful of all ordeals, the noble lord had 


firmly discharged his duty, and produced * that 
evidence which had opened the public eye. Dr. 
Lushington exhorted the assembly to depart like 
men determined never to lose sight of the object; 
and placing no implicit confidence in man, let 
them send petitions from every part, and say to 
the legislature, We leave you to the particular 
mode of effecting the object, but the object we will 

* As an active member of the Committee of Inquiry 
(see p. 469). 
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have ; and if you will honestly and fairly perform 
your duty, we will stand by you till itis done. 

A still more important meeting was held in 
- the same Hall a few days afterwards. So anxious 
were the friends of abolition that the real sentiments — 
of the people on the subject should be conveyed to 
government, in language and manner that could 
- neither be overlooked nor misunderstood, that it 
was resolved to convene together delegates from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, who should be 
authorized to convey to the meeting and to the 


- government the sentiments of those whom the 


represented. Accordingly, on the 18th of April, — 

369 gentlemen of every profession, and from every 

part of England, Scotland, and Ireland, assembled 

in Exeter Hall. The chair was filled by Samuel 
_ Gurney, Esq., a member of the society of Friends. 

The meeting was unanimous in this resolution, 
that slavery must and should be exterminated ; 
and a memorial to that effect was signed by the 
delegates, and next day presented to Ear] Grey. 
-More than 300 of the delegates attended at the 
house of Earl Grey to present the memorial, which 
was read by Mr. Gurney. The deputation had an 
audience with Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley (who 
was then recently appointed secretary of state for 
the colonial department). Both these ministers 
expressed their astonishment at the scene they wit- 
nessed ; and Mr. Stanley declared his resolution to — 
_ give his immediate and best attention to the subject 
of colonial slavery, especially as he was so im- 
_ pressed with the memorial of so respectable, con- 
scientious, and religious body of gentlemen as the 
present. As this measure seems to have been of 
important service, under the Divine blessing, in 
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ringing matters :to the long-desired crisis, it may 
desirable to present to the reader the resolutions 
and memorial at length. | | 
Resolutions. 


“On behalf of ourselves and those who have — 


elected us to attend in London, for the purpose of 
expressing their opinions and wishes on the subject 
of negro slavery, we, in humble reliance on the 
blessing of God upon our exertions, and acknow- 


/ledging his providence in assembling us upon this 


great occasion, declare our assent to the following 
propositions, as truly representing the objects we 
desire to see accomplished, and the principles on 
which we think any plan for emancipation should 
be founded. | 
“ 1. That all persons detained in slavery, in any 


part of his majesty’s dominions, ought forthwith to 


be emancipated. Any restraint, extending to the 


whole community, deemed necessary by way of | 


police regulation, we do not deem inconsistent with 
this principle; but we deprecate all delay, or partial 
emancipation ; first, as a continuance of injustice, 
and secondly, because it is our conviction that 


| emancipation may be at once safely effected, and 


the greatest danger of bloodshed and confusion 
will arise from deferring it. | 

‘2. That as the negro race have already suffered 
the grossest injustice, from detention in a state of 


slavery, we declare our decided disapprobation of 


any plan whereby they, by their labour or other- 
wise, may be compelled to pay, in whole or in 
part, for that emancipation which we deem to be 
their right, by the law of God, and by the clearest 


principles of justice. | 
“ 3. That as the government may deem it neces- 
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sary, with a view to immediate emancipation, to 
incur the expenses of an increased and efficient 
police establishment, for the preservation of peace 
and tranquillity, the country will cheerfully con- 


sent to bear such expenses. _ | 
‘4, That when the debt of justice which is due 


to the negro shall have been fully paid by imme- 


diate emancipation, the country will cheerfully 
consent to promote such fair measures of relief to 


_. the West Indian planters as may be deemed need- 


ful by parliament ; leaving to the discretion of his 
majesty’s government, the consideration of such 
cases of distress as may be proved to result from . 
the measure. 

“« §. That the opinions expressed in these pro- 
positions are entertained by a very large propor- 
tion of the people of this kingdom, whose abhor- 
rence of the guilt, iniquity, and cruelty of the 


- system is such, that they will, in dependence on 
_ the Divine blessing, resolutely persevere in all le- 
 gitimate exertion, until slavery shall cease for ever 
in every land over which the government of Great 
_ Britain exercises dominion. 


(Signed) Gurney, 
Chairman of the meeting.” 


Memorial to the Right Honourable the Earl Grey, 


K.G., &c. &e. &e. 
My Lorp,—We are depiited by the friends 


to the immediate and entire abolition of British 
colonial slavery, residing in all parts of Great 


Britain and Ireland, to lay before your lordship — 


and the government, the decided feeling of the 


country on this most critical and interesting 
subject. | : 
2u 
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« We assure your lordship, that so far from— 
there being any re-action in the public mind in 
regard to this great question, a sense of the folly 
and wickedness of colonial slavery, and of the 
necessity of its immediate extinction, is spreading | 
on every side, and is firmly rooted in the conscien-— 
tious feelings of a christian nation. Colonial sla- 
very is no longer a subject enveloped in doubt. 

vidence the most conclusive and the most appal- 
ling has been poured upon the public mind, and 


the nation has formed its judgment, not from any 


questionable reports, but from official documents, 
roceeding from the colonists themselves, and pub- 
lished by the order of parliament. 

“We have only to remind your lordship of 

me of the leading features of the evidence in 
question. The population returns show an enor-— 
ous decrease in the number of slaves in the 
ritish colonies, under a climate suited to their 
ature, and in which, when freed from slavery, 
he same race is found to increase with astonishing 
pidity. ‘This result affords an unanswerable 
roof that the system of slavery in our sugar 
olonies is one of hard oppression and of daily 
urder. - 

“« Equally desperate i is the moral condision both 
of the black and white population of our slave — 
colonies. A condition which arises out of slavery 
is, as a natural consequence, one of unbridled licen- 
tiousness; utterly opposed, not only to christian 
purity, but to the most common and familiar dic- 
tates of order and decency. For such a state of | 


. society we are firmly convinced that there is but 


one remedy »—we mean the total and immnediey 
extinction of slavery. 
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** But to insist on a still higher branch of the 
subject : for a proof too strong to be resisted, and 
_ too conspicuous to be concealed, that slavery and 
christianity are absolutely incompatible, we refer 
- your lordship to the shameless persecution of the 
ministers of religion,—to the savage clamour of 
colonial unions,—to the destruction of places of 
public worship by the hands of those very men to 
whom is entrusted the good order of society. If 
_ christianity is to be maintained and promoted, sla- 
must cease. 


“ Lastly, we cannot but feel that another re- _ 


_markable evidence of the evil effects of slavery, is 
to be found in the obstinate resistance of the slave- 
holders in the colonies to the wishes, the advice, 
the commands of a paternal government. 
Men, whose chief desire seems to be the main- 
tenance of their own arbitrary power over their 


fellow-creatures, are the first to rebel against the 


good order of their country, to trample on the 
sanctions of British law, to revolt against the 
rightful authority of their sovereign, and openly 
to insult his lawful representative. 

“‘ Such being the distinguishing features of British 
colonial slavery, that christian public: by whom | 
we are now deputed, hail with delight the promise | 
made to them by his majesty’s government, that | 
_ they will shortly submit to parliament a ‘ safe and 
_ satisfactory’ measure for effecting the final abolition 

of the system. We beg leave to express our warm- 
est gratitude to his majesty and his government 
for this heart-cheering promise. At the same time © 
we feel it to be our duty respectfully to submit to 
his majesty’s ministers, the deliberate conviction 
of the friends of the cause, in every part of the — 
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United Kingdom, that, in order to be ‘ safe and | 
satisfactory, the abolition of slavery must be, in_ 
the first place, total; in the second place, tmme- 
diate ; and in the third place, — 
avery, we mean the | 
absolute and final abandonment of the notion, that — 
any man can possess a property in his fellow-man . 
\—can have any right to buy, sell, or mortgage — 
him, or to compel him to work, without remu-— 


‘ By the total abolition of s 


nerating him for his labour. 


‘We entreat his majesty’s ministers not to 
contemplate any imperfect measure of emancipa-— 
tion: we are deeply convinced that the negro must 
be fully restored to his rights, and that no scheme _ 
of emancipation which would leave him half a slave — 
and half a freeman, would tend materially either 
to his own benefit, or to the tranquillity of the 


colonies. 


“ We respectfully: 4 insist on the necessity of a 
full and absolute change, from the irresponsible — 
rule of the slave-holder, to the responsible autho-_ 
rity of a lawful government,—from a_ state of 
society in which labour is compelled by the whip, 
to one in which it shall have its Salers wea sti- . 


mulus of adequate wages. 


“ With regard to the period when this change 


shall take place, it is the settled conviction of the — 
friends of abolition, that it ought to be immediate. 
The utter vanity of all attempts to ameliorate the 


system, in order to its final extinction, has been 
clearly aio by the history of the question dur- 
ing the last ten years. We assert that the system 


is, in its nature, incapable of amelioration. The 


root of it is iniquity, and its fruit can never fail to 
be bitterness. | 
| 
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4 A British public, forming its decision on the 


eternal principles of justice and religion, is_unal- 


terably fixed in its judgment, that the slaves in our. 


colonies have an indefeasible right to their freedom 
without delay, and that this is the only ‘ safe and 
satisfactory’ ground of legislation on the subject. 
_“ The question may be encompassed with diffi- 
culties, but the evidence laid "ee the late com- 
mittees of the lords and commons affords irre- 


sistible proof that the danger is in delay. Delay — 


will, in our judgment, inevitably produce misery 
to the slave, destruction to the planter, and ruin 


to the colonies. As soon as the necessary mea-— 
sures of precaution can be carried into effect, so 
soon, in our opinion, ought the slaves in our colo- 
nies to be raised from their present debased condi- 
tion, as mere chattels, to that of men in possession — 


of themselves, the free subjects of the British em- 
pire. While we consider it our bounden dut 

thus openly to declare our views, we assure his 
majesty’s government that we are ube insensible 
of that weight of responsibility which cannot fail 
to press heavily upon them in reference to this 
‘momentous uestion ; ; and we, heartily unite in 
that fervent desire, which his majesty’s govern- 
ment must. assuredly feel, that the abolition of 


slavery may be a peaceable event ; but, in order to 
be peaceable, it must be fofal and immediate. It is 


dangerous to tamper with the principle, or to 
interpose unnecessary delay in carrying that prin- 
ciple ‘into effect ; but we are fully aware that, in 
_effecting so great a change in the constitution of 


colonial society, precautionary measures will be 
absolutely needful ; while we would, without delay, - 
break the bonds of slavery, we would adopt every 
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wracticable expedient, consistent with that mea- 
sure, to induce the negro to persevere in habits 


of subordination and industry: we feel the utmost 


reliance on his willingness to do his duty in > 
labouring, but we claim for him the benefit of 
equal laws, an impartial magistracy, and an effi- 


cient police. 


the prospect before us of being speedily relieved 
from that weight of taxation which slavery now 
imposes upon us, both directly and indirectly, the 
country will not complain of that far lighter and 


merely temporary burden which must arise from 


_ We can assure his majesty’s government that 


neither we, nor the persons who have deputed us, — 


entertain any hostile feelings towards the planters. 
When we reflect on the calamities which have 


ensued from this unrighteous system, we feel that 


they will not appeal in vain to the kindness and 
liberality of their fellow-countrymen; and sin- 
cerely would we rejoice if they were even now so 
alive to their true interests, as actively to co-operate 
in the measures proposed. Firmly indeed are we 
convinced that the planters, in the end, will be 
benefited by a radical change. One of the curses 
of slavery is the temporary ruin of those who are 


“ Your lordship may rest assured that a British 
public will be prepared to defray those inevitable — 
expenses which these regulations will entail. With 


concerned in it. Remove the origin of the mis-— 


chief, and a state of prosperity will follow. 


“ We repose on the discretion of his majesty's 
government, in' reference to this most important | 
branch of the subject. If the debt of immutable | 
justice be paid: in full to the injured slave, a — 
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humane and considerate people will readily ¢ concur 
in all such reasonable. measures for the relief of 
the planter, or of individual cases of distress, as 
may meet with the approbation of the British 
parliament. 
To the care of his majesty’s ininisters we 
commit this righteous cause ; fully persuaded that 
your lordship, and the government over which you 
preside, will not disappoint the just expectations 
of an united and enlightened nation. | 

«« With ardent hope and joy do we look forward 
_to a day, which cannot be far distant, when, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, and, we trust, 
through the timely efforts of the present govern- 
ment, Great Britain will be for ever delivered from 
the guilt and cu rse of slavery, and when all her 
subjects, both at home and abroad, will enjoy the 
benefit of equal and unshackled freedom. 

“ In conclusion, we feel it to be our duty, in 
the faithful discharge of that trust which has been 
confided to us, solemnly to inform your lordship 

of our inflexible determination to prosecute our holy 
object until our exertions are crowned with entire 
success. While the enormities of slavery appeared | 
to rest upon controverted testimony, and its poli- 
tical evils only were conspicuously forced upon 
attention, we felt, in common with all not per- 
-sonally interested in the discussion, that the slow 
but certain progress of information in this age of 
_ inquiry would eventually develope the truth, and 
insure that relief which the legislature is bound to 
administer to every class of British subjects; we 
shared the general conviction that the controversy 
involved the ultimate safety of our colonies and 
the deepest interests of the state; but these 
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considerations alone did not appear sufficient to | 
call for any extraordinary expression of public 
opinion. The parliamentary investigation of the 
past year, and the recent occurrences in Jamaica, 
have, however, awakened not only our sympathy, 
oi. but our conscience. We now feel that the subject | 
ry involves, not only the interests and the safety of _ 
the community, but the great question of religious | 
liberty, and the progress of christianity in the_ 
colonies. Slavery and christianity cannot co-exist. 
‘It is therefore that we feel bound, publicly — 
and emphatically to declare, that while slavery 
_ obtains, under any form, however modified, or 
| however sanctioned, we will never relax from our 
a __ efforts, nor swerve from our purpose, to exert that 
| influence which we may collectively or individually 
possess, to effect, by all legitimate means, its 1m- 
mediate and entire abolition, 
8 (Signed) SAMUEL GuRNEY, Chairman. 
: And by a deputation of 239 gentlemen from the 
several counties of England, and from Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales," | 


On May 14th Mr. Stanley brought forward his _ 
plan of emancipation. His speech was long, 
powerful, and eloquent, characterised by an honest 
and able exposure of the incurable evils of slavery, 
and by a bold and manly pledge for its. final ex- 
tinction. But the proposed measure was clogged 
with weighty objections. It provided that slavery 
should be immediately abolished ; but the slaves 
were to be apprenticed for twelve years; three- 
fourths of this time being employed for their mas- 
ters, in return for their present allowance of food 
and clothing; the remaining fourth part was to be 
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‘their own, for which they should receive wages ; 
having the right either to claim employment of 
their masters, or to engage themselves with any 

- other master, as they thought fit. The irrespon- 

sible power of the masters was to be abolished, _ 

and corporeal punishment could be inflicted only 
by the sentence of the magistrate. To compensate 

_ the proprietors, a loan of £15,000,000 was pro- 

posed, which was to be paid out of a portion of the 

“megroes’ earnings. 

| The objections to these conditions were clearly 
stated in an able speech by Lord Howick; and as 
it seemed to be the general conviction of the house — 

- that the plan would) be far from satisfactory to any | 
of the parties concerned, further discussion was 
postponed to the 30th. A considerable degree of 
_ disappointment at first prevailed through the coun- 

try, that any delay should have occurred, at the 

moment when they were eagerly anticipating the 
accomplishment of their wishes and the crown of 
their exertions. However, it appeared in the end | 
that the delay was overruled for good, in affording © 
time for free intercourse between the people and — 
their parliamentary representatives, and in inspir- — 
ing his majesty’s ministers with additional confi- 
dence that they would be supported and carried — 
through the fullest proposals they might bring for- 

ward. The deputations already mentioned (p. 491) 

‘remained in town, anxiously watching the progress 

of affairs, and corresponding with their respective — 


constituents. In concurrence with them and the 


anti-slavery committees in London, who met three 
days after the developement of Mr. Stanley’s plan, 
a series of remarks were published, expressed 
with the plainness, fidelity, and moderation which 
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became such a meeting, and calculated to convey to 


the government, the parliament, and the public, a 


_ just estimate of the value and tendency of the mea- 
| sures developed. Having expressed their gratitude 
to his majesty’s government for the benevolent 
_ principles which had dictated the measure, they 
proceed to deplore and enumerate those objections 


which must prevent the cordial concurrence and 
co-operation of the friends of the enslaved negro, 
unless they should be happily removed by essential 
alterations in the plan. The objections specified 
are :— | 


“J. That throughout the whole ‘plan an un- 


righteous control is claimed over. the slave, as if — 
man may be justly and legally dealt with as the | 
property of his fellow man. : 4 


| 


“2. The great and intolerable injustice is also — 


involved in it of compelling the slave rei _ | 
irectly 


price of his enfranchisement; a principle 
at variance with those rights of the negro which 


| 


are now officially acknowledged by his majesty’s | 


government. 


This complicated and pernicious system 


of long apprenticeships is a totally inefficient sub-— 


stitute for the only legitimate stimulus to effective _ 


labour ; namely, adequate wages. It is unreason- 
able to assume, that the negro can comprehend, 
and be adequately affected by the operation of the 
complex, remote, and uncertain benefits to be thus 
attained, and yet that he should not powerfully 
feel the direct and immediate force of the more 
effective stimulus of adequate wages. Idleness 
and inaction would infallibly be produced by s0 


- distant and doubtful a return, while growing habits 


of industry and persevering exertion would as cer- 
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| 


fair remuneration for his labour. ) 
_ “4, Under the proposed plan the only rea 


stimulus to labour would still continue to be the 
brutal, degrading, and demoralizing application of 


corporal punishment, instead of the powerful in- | 
fluence of the stimulants of want and wages. 
“5. No precise time is fixed by this plan for the 


‘final cessation of slaver y, which may still be pro- 


longed under its provisions for twelve years, and 
even for a still more distant period. And yet let 
it not be forgotten that colonial slavery has been 


_ recognised as a crime by the government, and the 


parliament, and the nation at large, and therefore 


_ that its protraction ought not to be tolerated. 


« 6. The fathers, and even the mothers ‘of 


‘families, whose whole time is already appropriated 
by the government plan, either to the master’s’ 


service, or to ala out their own redemption, 


are compelled to maintain their infant children, 

or to see them doomed, after having been declared 
absolutely free, to servitude, for a long term of 

- fourteen or eighteen years; a course which is. not 

_ only impolitic, but cruel and unjust. ar 


“7, The total inadequacy of the means pro- 


- vided for the subsistence of the labourer and his 
infant family, is proved by the miserable insuf- 
- ficiency of the legal provisions of the existing 


colonial slave codes. | 
«8. To refer to the coldaiel assemblies the task 


| of providing the means for promoting industry, 


preventing vagrancy, &e., among the emanci- 

ted slaves, after the experience, so feelingly de- 
plored by the colonial secretary himself, of their 
total unfitness to legislate beneficial y for there 
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bondmen, implies a most unwarranted confidence in 
those bodies; and still more unreasonable would 
it be that measures for the due administration of 


justice, and for a general system of religious and 


moral education, should in any degree be con- 
nected with or made to depend upon colonial le- 
gislation, or even upon colonial recommendation. 
The christian people of this land will not consent 
that those should be entrusted with the high and 
sacred functions here assigned to them, the hosti- 


lity of many of whom to religion is avowed and _ 


notorious—by whom so many of the places of | 
worship have been uprooted from their founda-— 
tions—the faithful ministers of the gospel out-— 
raged, persecuted, and exiled—and their ‘lowers 


among the slaves lacerated, tortured, and slain.” 


The general conviction among the friends of the. 
negro seemed to be, that the apprenticeship clause 
was wholly objectionable ; that there was no alter- 
native between the constrained labour of a slave 
and the voluntary labour of a free man, stimulated 
by fair remuneration. This sentiment was ably 


and seasonably illustrated in a familiar pamphlet, 
entitled, “ ages or the Whips,” by Josiah Con- 
and although the idea was not fully 


abolition of slavery, recent experience has served 
to confirm its truth; and it will probably be found 
the wisdom of the colonists to adopt it, though not 
absolutely compelled to do so. | | ie 

About this time an interesting and detailed 
“ Narrative of recent Events in Jamaica, com- 
prising a Sketch of the Mission from its Com- 
mencement,” was published in Jamaica, by the 
baptist missionaries, and imported into England. 
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“In a review of this, most affecting narrative, it 
was justly observed, that the sufferings of the yet 
enslaved negroes, the destruction of their chapels, 
the. persecution of 1 their missionaries, and the 
suspension of. their religious privileges, called 
upon the people of England to remember the 
oppressed captive, aud not to suffer their sym- 
pathy to evaporate in sighs, tears, and words. 


— “ That God is at work, and at work in the British 


parliament too, (says. ‘the reviewer, ) 1s too evident 
to be denied: and why should we incur the guilt 
of Meroz, who came hot to the help of the Lord— 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty ?— 
That He can work out their deliverance without our 
instrumentality, is not a moment to be doubted ; 
but is this his wsual mode of operation ?—Did He 


not accept of human agency—of the services of 


some even in the present cabinet, in the abolition 
of that abominable trade, of which the present 
state of things is thd consequence ? Then away 


with fanaticism, and away with indolence. » Let 


preachers preach, let writers write, let parents talk, 
let christians pray, a and let every man and woman 

who would not bea slave, petition against slavery,” 

It was interesting, at this period, to receive 
accounts of the state of feeling in the colonies 
themselves, on the momentous question of eman- 
cipation. ‘The conviction seemed generally to 
prevail that it could not be long delayed. Some 
slave proprietors, or rather slave overseers, were 
infatuated enough to pursue their course of oppres- 
sion and persecution, as if from a presentiment 
that their reign was near its close. Some were cal- 
culating upon the largest amount of compensation 
that they could possibly make out ; and, taking 
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it for granted that emancipated slaves would not 
work, and that plantations, and sugar-houses, and 
all the machinery and implements employed in 
the process, would be rendered useless, they de- 
manded payment for the whole. The more en- 


lightened part of the West Indian community 


took a more rational view of the subject. That it 
was neither possible nor desirable any longer to 
delay the great act of justice, they were fully con- 
vinced, They justly argued, that the agitation 
of the question, which would never cease so long 
as slavery existed, would keep the slaves in a state 
of constant irritation, and thus render property 
connected with them every day less secure and 
valuable ; as also, that the improving intelligence 


_of the negroes, combined with their increased desire 


after freedom, and in many instances unrestrained 
by religious principle, would in all probability lead — 
them to seek their freedom by violence, if it were 

much longer withheld from them. It was, how- 
ever, strongly contended that the possessors of — 
slaves had a claim for just compensation, not on 


the slaves, but on the British nation, who had 


sanctioned the bondage, and who now demanded 
their freedom. ‘“ For the slaves they must be 
paid, but only for the slaves. The demand on 
their side, to be paid for houses and land, is @ 


piece of unreasonableness, which may serve as @~ 
_‘ set-off’ against that of their opponents, who say 

they are not entitled to be paid for any thing.’ 
- Such was the language of one of the most liberal © 


and spirited publications in Jamaica. The article 
closes by urging the following immediate and 
siinultaneous enactments, as essential to the 
servation of the colonies:—Ist. The i , 
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and complete emancipation of the slaves. 2nd. 
The compensation of the owners. 3rd. The | 


oc. government of the newly-freed labourers, and the 
provision of a stipendiary magistracy. 


On the 4th of June, a petition from the West 


- Indian interest was presented tv the house of 
lords, by Earl St. Vincent, praying for the pro- 


tection of their property. They stated that they 
had no wish to throw any unnecessary obstacles 
in the way of emancipation, provided their interests 
in this description of property were duly consi- © 
dered. A discussion ensued, in which all 


as to the necessity of emancipation, but differed 


in details, chiefly on the point of compensation. 
This was a great concession, for all the lords to 
have advanced so far as to admit the necessity of 
emancipation; but the light of noon-day will — 
obtrude upon the repose of late slumberers, not- 


withstanding all the artificial aid of blinds, cur- 


tains, &c., to keep it out. 


The bill was still lying on the table of the — bs 
house of commons, when another meeting of the 


friends of emancipation was held, July 20; the 
chair occupied by Lord Suffield, and afterwards 
by William Smith, Esq., whose indefatigable exer- 
tions in the cause had been maintained through 
half a century. The object of this meeting 
to protest against the proposed apprenticeship of | 
the slaves for twelve years, and of children for 
even a longer period; which they considered as 
only a modified state of slavery, and exceedingly | 


likely to excite insurrection and bloodshed. They 
strongly objected, also, to any part of the earnings | 
of the emnancipated negro being taken in payment 


for his freedom, to which he was justly entitled, 
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without delay without price. ‘They depre- 
cated, also, any legislative power in reference to 
the labouring ¢ ‘lasses being intrusted to the colonial 
assemblies, independently of the. British parlia-— 
ment. Again they protested against the grant, 
(now raised from £15,000,000, originally pro- 
posed, to £20,000,000, ) but pledged themselves 
cheer fully to. promote such fair measures of relief 


as might seem to parliament necessary to redress 


any injuries Wich night prove to have resulted 
to others from justice to the negro. ‘The senti- 
ments of the meeting were strongly expressed 5 
and from the variance “between the Ineasures pro- 


posed, with the principles of the memorial 


sented to ministers by the delegates, it was judged 
advisable forthwith to\ summon those gentlemen 
to London, to support, by every effort in their 
power, the great principles to which, in that d “ul- 
ment, they had so solemnly pledged themselves. 
The strongest efforts were employed by the 
abolitionists generally, in order to induce gover- 
ment to give up what appeared to them an ob- 
jectionable and complicated plen, and to substitute 
the simple expedient of wages in return for effi- 
cient labour, under the superintendence of an 
independent magistracy and a_ vigilant police. 
The apprenticeship clause, and that of labour 
from the negro as the price of his’ freedom, were 
the points on which the struggle i in parliament 
mainly turned; and so strong was the feeling 
expressed, both within and without its walls, of 
the hardship, injustice, and impolicy of these © 
measures, that though government would not 
consent | entirely to abandon the apprenticeship 
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ILBERFORCE, 


tionary term, and that in the case of predial or 
field-slaves, six years should be the limit of ap- 
- prenticeship, instead of twelve, and four years in 
- other cases, viz., of domestic slaves, &c.; also’ 
that the slave was to pay no part of his redemption, 
but the public were to grant to the planters a 
compensation of £20,000,000. Mr. Buxton made 
— aneffort (July 31) to defer one-half of the payment | 
till: the expiration of the apprenticeship, but his 
motion was negatived by 144to93. 
venerable Wilberforce was spared to 
ness the security, though not the formal accom- 
plishment, of the great object on which his heart 
set. The abolition of slavery was certain, it 
had triumphed over, and outlived opposition ; there 
remained only the adjustment of a few details, 
and the formal official passing of the measure into 
law. Wilberforce knew that slavery was to be — 
extinguished, and that the public had consented to 
give £20,000,000 for the redemption of slaves. 
_ The lamp of life was flickering in the socket, but 
it was for a moment re-illumined by the joy of such | 
—atriumph. The clear-minded emancipationist re- 
-‘gretted, indeed, that the measure should be clogged 
by‘any delay, or by any compensation, which he 
uniformly considered ought not to have 
granted; “ but,” he, “ the measure itself is. 


secure, slavery is got rid of—that is the grand 
thing ; never mind the money. Oh, to think that — 
I should live to see the day when my country 
would be willing to give £20,000,000 to get rid of 
slavery!” On oa 29th of July this distinguished 
philauthropist and eminent christian entered on 
his eternal rest, about the moment when the most 
important clause of the emancipation bill was 
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DEATH OF WILBERFORCE. 


carried. “ The principles which ha guided bis! 
public conduct and adorned his private life sus, 
tained him through a protracted illness, and shed 
a mild and christian lustre over the closing scenes 
of his life. Amidst his increasing infirmities, the | 
‘inward inan’ was renewed day by day. So abun- 


dant were his -consolations, ‘that he himself re- 


marked, ‘ The last year has been ~ happiest of | 


my life.’ A short time before his dec ase, a friend 


having said, on his recovery froin a severe attack, 
‘i hope, sir, you will feel better soon,’ he replied, 
‘I am quite prepared for the worst.’ He then 
asked for ‘Baxter's Dying Thoughts, and read 
them. In the course of the last mouth of his life, 
a friend was speaking to him of his prospect of 
heaven, when he observed, ‘ As for me, I have > 
nothing to say but the publican’s plea, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner?’ On the Friday pre-— 
ceding his death, hopes were entertained by his sor- | 
rowing relatives, that he might yet: be spared a little 
longer ; ; but more threatening symptoms appeared 
on ‘Saturday, and, on the Monday following, July 
29th, this excellent man departed from the scene | 
of his labours, to enter into the joy of his Lord. 

‘ His funeral was intended to be strictly private ; ; 
but the following requisition, equally honourable to 
Mr. Wilberforce and to the age in which he lived, 
induced his family to alter their arrangements :— 

“ «We, the undersigned members of both houses of par- 


liament, being anxious, upon public grounds, to shew 
respect for the memory of the late WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 


’ and being also satisfied that public honours can never 


more fitly bestowed than upon such benefactors of man- 
kind, earnestly request that he may be buried in West- 
minster Abbey, and that we, and those who agree with as 
in sentiment, may have permission to attend his funeral.’ 
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FUNERAL OF WILBERFORCE. 


“ To this requisition were affixed the signa- 


-tures—William Frederick, (Duke of Gloucester,) 
Brougham, Eldon, Lansdowne, Wellesley, Grey, 


Cantuar. (Archbishop of Canterbury,) Ripon, 
Wellington, Harrowby, and of twenty-seven other 


peers ; and those of upwards of ninety members of 


the house of comnions ; and this ona short notice, © 
and at a late period of the session. 


“ The funeral took place in the manner thus 


Poets’ Corner; while the members of the house of 


which was at once a compliment to the memory 


of the man, acredit to their own hearts and under- 
standings, and an honour to the people of this great | 


country. The grave was formed close to the tombs 


solemn part of th 


proposed, on Saturday, August 3d. The peers, 
amounting to a considerable number, all dressed 
in deep black, having put on scarves and hat- | 
bands, proceeded from the Jerusalem chamber of — 
the house of lords into the Abbey, entering at the | 


| commons, numbering between one and two hun- > 
dred, in full mourning, proceeded two abreast to — 
— the west door of the Abbey, by which they entered. — 

‘It was very gratifying to see the royalty, the high © 
station, the rank and greatest talent of the country, | 
become the pall-bearers of a virtuous citizen; — 


Canning, Fox, and Pitt: and, while the most 
funeral service was read, their 


Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Sussex and Glou-— 
cester, the Duke of Wellington, the Archbishop of. 


pall-bearers, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 


Rosslyn, Lord Althorp, Lord Auckland, &e. formed 


a circle round the aia: 


Canterbury, the Bishop of Chichester, and the 
-yarious other bishops, the Lord Chancellor, the > 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the other _ 
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512 PASSING OF THE BILL. 


The closing scene of the career of Wilberforce 
can scarcely c regarded as a digression from that 
question with which his life had been identified, who 
was indeed the father of the cause in parhament.. 
The Abolition Bill was read in the house of 
commons the third tine on August 7. In that late 
stage of the business one important addition to the 
religious privileges of the apprenticed labourer. was _ 
secured at the suggestion of Mr. Wilks; mg the free 
use of the christian sabbath. The bill thus passed _ 
the commons—it rapidly proceeded in the house of 
lords, having been read the third time, and passed 
on the 20th of the same month; and on the 28th 
it received the royal assent. The day following the 
king went in person to prorogue parliament, and 
in his speech touched with evident approbation 
and satisfaction on this noble act of national jus- 
tice, the magna charta of negro freedom, which 
will be recorded to posterity as casting over 
the reign of our beloved sovereign incomparably 
brighter lustre than victories like those of Cressy, 
or Blenheim, or Waterloo. Those triumphs were 
achieved amid the din of trumpets, and the clangour 
of arms, and garments rolled in the blood ofa 
brother, but the glories of this triumph are un- 
tarnished with blood, unaccompanied by misery } 
they resemble those of the Prince of peace :— — | 


* Blessings abound where’er he reigns, 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains, 
_ The weary find eternal rest, 
_And all the sons of want are bless’d.”’ 


William the Fourth ascended the throne of 


“Britain as the monarch of slaves ; whenev ‘er—and 


may it be at a distant period, and when many more 
noble deeds of peace and mercy shall have adorned 
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ABSTRACT OF THE BILL. 


his reign, and claimed for him the veneration and 
gratitude of posterity !—whenever he shall descend 
from his high clevation, he will leave to his sue- 


cessor the monarchy 
all the millions of 
found a slave. 

It would be unin 
all the details of tl 


a free people; for among 
subjects there shall not be 


of 


teresting tblthe reser to peruse 
ie bill; a tolerably correct idea 


of its important provisions on behalf of the op- 


pressed negro 
‘statements 


be from the 


The act for the entire extinction of 
slavery in the British colonies on the Ist of August, 


1834. 
illegal ; it is to be 
nized by law; it 
abolished for ever 
that bear the Britis! 

All field laboure 
pass into the state ¢ 
years, to terminate 

All domestic 
prenticeship for fow 
1838. 

All children und 
1834, are exempte 


From that 


lay slavery becomes altogether 
no longer protected nor recog- 
is denounced, proscribed, and 
throughout all the 
h sway. 

vs above the age of six years 
f apprenticed labourers for six 
August I, 1840. 

jurers pass into the state of ap- 
years, to terminate Angust I, | 


SIX years of age on August 1, 
‘d from the necessity of be- 


coming apprentices if their parents or relations 
fulfil the duty of maintaining them till they are 


able to maintain themselves. | 


becoine free to alli 
All children bon 
be absolutely and a 
In case of child 


August 1, 1834, ¢ 


labourers after that 


In such case they 
ntents and purposes. 

| on or after August 1, 1894, to 
ltogether free. 

ren under six years old, on 
+ infants born to apprenticed 
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| exceeding the time of attaining the age of twenty- 


H14 PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


adequate maintenance by their parents, a justice of © 
the peace, to whom the fact must be satisfactorily 
proved, is to bind the child as an a Sa a 


labourer to the person or persons entitled to the — 
services of the mother, for a term by no means > 
one years, the employer being expressly obliged | 
to allow reasonable time and opportunity for the | 
education and religious instruction of such children. | 

Persons entitled to the services of apprenticed | 
labourers, and disposed to discharge them from 
their apprenticeship, may do so by giving a proper 
instrument of discharge, provided that the person 
so discharged is not above the age of fifty, nor is 
labouring under any mental or bodily disease or 


disability which would disqualify him or her for 


earning a subsistence; otherwise the owner is liable 
to provide for the support and maintenance of the 
apprentice as fully as if no such discharge had 
been given. 

All apprenticed labourers are at liberty to pur- 
chase their discharge from apprenticeship on pay- 
ing the appraised value of their services for the 
remainder of. the time, even without the consent, 
or in opposition, if ny to the will of their 
inasters. | 

‘Those who have been employed as domestic 
labourers must not be compelled to work as field 
— or in the manufacture of | colonial at 

uce. 

No labourer can be compelled to , work for his 
employer more than forty-five hours in a week ; 

that is, four days of ten hours each, and half a day 
of five hours, leaving one day and a half, beside the 


sabbath, — y at his own — For id 
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PROVISIO S OF THE 5165 


| lees of this time which the labourer voluntarily. 


consents to employ in the service of his master, he 
is entitled to settled wages. 

No labourer can be removed from the colony ta 
which he or she may belong: nor even to another 
estate upon the same colony, without the express 
written consent of two justices of the peace, who 
are bound first to ascertain that the removal can 
be in no wise prejudicial to the health or welfare 
of the negro, and that it does not involve ~ os 
ration of families or near relatives. 

During the continuance’ of apprenticeship the 


i employer is required to supply food, clithing, 


lodging, medicine, edical attendance, and such | 


other maintenance and allowance as had hereto- 
_. fore been secured by law to slaves according to 
_ their sex and age. In case the food is not sup- 


plied by the delivery of provisions, but y the 
cultivation of provision grounds, the employer i is re- 
quired to provide ground adequate both in quantity 
and quality, and within a reasonable distance of 
the residence of the) negro, and an adequate por- 


tion of time for its cultivation is to be allowed out 
| of the forty-five hours of weekly labour. 


No apprenticed labourer can be compelled to 
labour on Sundays, except in works of necessity, 
or in domestic service, or in the protection of pro- 

erty, or tending of cattle; nor can they be pre- 


vented attending anywhere on Sundays for religious 
worship, at their re free will and pleasure, with- 


out any let, denial 


| 


r interruption whatever. 

The fullest toleration and protection is granted 
to the ministers of religion, of whatever denomina- 
tion, exactly on the same footing and on the same 
eoouty as is enjoyed in England. The — 
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516 REVIEW OF THE BILL. 


assemblies and magistrates are deprived of all 
authority and interference on this subject, the 
matter being confided solely to special justices sent 
out from this country, remunerated by, and re- 


| 


sponsible to, his majesty’ s government. | 
The corporeal punishment of females is wholly 


abolished, nor can any kind of punishment be in- 


flicted on an apprenticed labourer for any alleged 
offence against his employet er, except by the autho- 
rity of the special justices of the peace. 

“An apprenticed labourer having wilfully do: 
‘serted the service of an employer, is liable to 
render satisfaction for the loss of service by labour- 
ing an equal time, either during or at the close of 
apprenticeship ; the extra labour not exceeding 
fifteen additional hours in any one week, nor ex- 
tending after the expiration of seven years, 

On reviewing these transactions, ‘and contem- 
plating the present state of things, the almost 
overw helming, certainly by far the predominant, 
feeling, “is that of exultation and of the deepest 
gratitude to the Great Disposer of all events, who 
has put it into the hearts of the rulers and people 
of this nation to send forth the irresistible decree 
that the crime of slavery should cease throughout 

the dominions of the British crown.” | 

Nor ought we greatly to regret or grudge the 

price paid for its final extinction; we would say 
with the dying Wilberforce, “Never mind the 
money, since the measure is secured.” We would 
with him even exult in the thought that Britain 
was willing to pay such a sum’ to rid herself 0 

such an evil; and since it was the means 0 

silencing and’ conciliating a considerable party 

who might | otherwise have 4 up a prolonge 
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REVIEW OF THE BILL. 


series of delays, disputes, and heart-burnings, it ° 
may be regarded as a judicious compromise, and 
was well bestowed as a means of quietly and har- 
_ moniously effecting the great and glorious object, 
which was cheap at any price. | 
The apprenticeship, with which emancipation is 
clogged, is a matter of general regret, but that 
perhaps is an evil which will cure itself: when it. 
works well it may be let alone; the time will 
quickly pass away, and the transition will be 
radual. Where it fails to work satisfactorily, the 
aleae will naturally be put upon trying the 
alternative left in their power, that of relinquishing 
the apprenticeship system, and engaging voluntary 
labourers at regular wages. The field will then be 
open to competition; skill and industry in the 
labourer will be stimulated by the hope of pro- 
portionate reward, and liberality will be promoted 
an the master by a desire to secure the most 
efficient labourers, and to attach them to his ser- 
vice: and thus it is probable that the apprentice- 
ship system will have quietly passed away long 
before the period appointed for its legal extinction, 
just in the same manner as feudal slavery disap-— 
peared, without any express legal enactment for 

its abolition. | 
It is a most remarkable fact that after the 
many years of struggle and opposition which had 
attended this important question in all its previous 
stages, the act’ by which it was finally settled 
passed through both houses of parliament without a 
division: all opposing interests seemed to harmo- 
nize: even thé planters themselves expressed their 
_cordial approbation of the measure. By a pious 
observer this cannot be regarded in any other 
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“the hearer and answerer of prayer ;” 
whose ears constant supplications had been poured 


sands 


- fairly traced to ‘the in 
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to prayer. It was evidently the work of Him 
who “ makes crooked things straight, and rough 
places plain ;” who has characterized himself as 


and into 


b Se eanaeateset pious negroes groaning under 
secution, and the tena of thou 
ristians mourning over the 

fellow creatures. Now were the unprovoked in- | 
juries and patient endurance of the 
missionaries amply rewarded; for the complete 
triumph of religious liberty in the colonies may be 
manner in which the 
missionaries resisted the lawless attempts of the 
colonists to prevent their “s and teaching 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.” And if the name 
of William Tell deserves to be honoured as effect- 
ing the liberty of Switzerland; and those of | 
Hampden, and Sydney, and Russell, as 
those of England, surely Knibb and Burchell, 


their brethren, both of the baptist and Wesleyan 
denominations, deserve to be remembered with — 


gratitude, as having by their abroad, and 


_ their statements at home, accomplished the libera- _ 
tion of Jamaica and the other British colonies. | 


_ ANTICIPATIONS AND CELEBRATION OF THE rinst 


oF AUGUST, 1834. ul | 
Bill, the day fixed come 
was anticipated, both at home and in the colonies, 


with intense interest, not unmingled with anxiety. 


| 
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BUXTON’S SPEECH. = 619 


the 
The most zealous friends of the negroes were 
the most strenuous in impressing on their minds -_ 
a sense of the benefits which would result to them _ 
from the recent enactments, and in urging upon | 
them the duty of patiently waiting the period for — 
their full emancipation; and, meanwhile, of ex- _ 
ercising such a steady submission to the laws, — 


a faithful, zealous discharge of their tive 
duties, and such respectful conduct towards their — 
employers, as should justify the confidence - 
_ in their loyalty and industry, and the exertions — 
that had been made to effect their deliverance. — 
Such sentiments were forcibly expressed by Mr. 

Buxton, who, after many a painful, self-denying, — 
untiring effort, at Jength had the satisfaction of — 


negroes 
influence upon them. If I thought that that were 
the case,—if, indeed, the faintest echo of my voice 
can ‘ever reach them,—most earnestly, most em- 


lim them, by every motive 
"and sell f-interest, to do their part 
fal termination of their bondage. 


I would say to them—The time of your deliverance. 
is at hand; let that period be sacred,—let it be 


defiled by no outrage,—let it be stained by no 


blood,—let not the hair of the head of a single 
planter be touched. Make any sacrifice, bear any 
indignity, submit to any privation,—rather than 


| 
in the colonies seemed to augur favourably for the 
peaceable and orderly deportment of the negroes : 

Sf ‘** has done me the honour to say that the language | 
WOUIC 
1¢a. 
& of duty, gratituc 
towards the peac | 
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to wait and to work patiently 4 trust implicitly to 


that great nation and to that paternal government 
who are labouring for your release. Preserve peace 


and order to the utmost of your power; obey the 


laws, both before and at the time of your entire 
liberation ; and when that period. shall arrive, fulfil — 
the expectations of your friends in England, and | 
the promises they have made in your name, by the 
most orderly, diligent, and dutiful conduct. If 


you will do all this,—if you will assist us in the 


anxious task of a peaceful emancipation,—if you © 
will resist every temptation to dis- 

turbance, or idleness,—if you will realise the pre- 

dictions of your friends, and confute the forebodings 
of those who have been opposed to your emancipa- 
tion,—if you will show by your conduct that you — 
are not the brutes which you have been supposed 
to be, but human beings, capable of being in- 
fluenced by the same motives as the rest of man- 
kind,—you then will have fulfilled our most ardent 
wishes ; you will have made a full return for all 
our labours ; you will have secured your own and 
your children’s welfare ; and you will be the 
preatest of benefactors to the myriads of your race 
who remain in bondage under other, nations. The 
fate of 5,000,000 of slaves mainly depends on 
tle issue of this great experiment. This adds 
double force to the earnestness with which I would 
plead with the slaves, the planters, England, and 
her government, each and all, to lay aside their 
feclings of excitement, to bury former dissensions 


in oblivion, and to bend all their strength to effect 


this mighty reformation peaceably and safely, and 
if so, with unspeakable benefit to the slave, to the 
Master, and to the nation at large.” ; | 
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LORD 


AND LADY MULGRAVE. 


O21 


In communicating to the negroes the measures 
of government on their behalf, these sentiments 
were inculcated with the utmost clearness and 


simplicity. 


of Jamaica, cre 
throughout the 1 


the surrounding 


Lord M ulgrave, the excellent governor 


himself from district to district. 


land, and caused the negroes from 


estates to be collected, while he 


peemeely explained to them the act of the British 


egislature for their emancipation. 


ing fact, that on 
and fifty negroes 
insurrection, Lor 
Ist of August, y 
all be free!” H 
on this most inte 
and while the ne 


It is an affect- 
the very spot where one hundred 
suffered on one gallows during the 
d Mulgrave proclaimed, “ On the 
ou, your wives, and children, will 
is amiable lady accompanied him 
resting progress of benevolence ; 
pro parents pressed to listen to the 


their own emancipation and their 


children’s freedom, this noble-minded, as well as 
titled, British lady, was seen caressing the lively 


On account of his health, 


black infant that capered in its mother’s arms, as 
if partaking of the general joy. 


Lord Mulgrave did 


not remain in Jamaica to witness the actual opera- 


tion of the negro’ 


's magna charta. He returned to’ 


England in the spring of 1834, having throughout | 
his colonial administration manifested such wisdom, _ 
prudence, and integrity, as could not fail to com- _ 
mand the respect and confidence of all, and es 

cially to secure the grateful veneration of all the 


conduct had at 


"friends of religion and humanity. His official 


first exposed him to much con- | 


| tumely ; for it was too liberal, too manly, too im- 


partial, to suit those who were interested in pro- 


 Jonging the thraldom of their fellow men: but 
firmness and conciliation had worn down prejudice 
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622 LORD MULGRAVE. 


as he was received at home—with universal respect 
and approbation. The several denominations of 
episcopalians, Moravians, and baptist missionaries, 
having united in a farewell address, (the. Wes-. 
leyans had already presented one,) the liberal and 
honourable sentiments of his lordship were mene 
fested in the following reply :— 

Gentlemen,—In returning you my best thanlls 
for this address, I must commence by assuring you. 
of the peculiar gratification I derive from seeing such 
a union on such an occasion. The value of this 
testimonial is much enhanced, when it is the com- 
bined expression of approbation on the part of 


good men engaged in a common cause, and in the 


service of Him who, we are taught to believe, 
knows no distinction amongst those who are faith- 


ful and diligent of His word. 


will, indeed, always be a reflection 


to me, that under the Divine blessing my conduct 


has been thought to have mainly contributed to 
produce the present favourable state of of tle" feel- 


ing, as to the religious instruction: the lower 
orders. | | 


“ Having, dicsmate all my early political life, 
strenuously advocated, upon every occasion, the 
removal of the last remnants of intolerance from 
the British statute-book, I was not likely, when 
here exercising the authority of my sovereign, to 
submit to any illegal attempts at a rev ival of 
religious persecution, But, to all of those who 


have concurred in this address, towards whom the 


protection of the law was previously doubtful, as — 
well as to that body of dissenters who have before 
addressed meé, I must here return my thanks for 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. §23 


their discreet and praiseworthy conduct during the 


period of my government. | 
«That confidence they have uniformly shown in 


my good intentions on their behalf, which has fre- 


quently induced them to practise a patient forbear- 


ance under temporary difficulties and unmerited 


evils, has, I am convinced, by an avoidance of un- 
Necessary collision, tended to secure the successful 
_ prosecution of your several duties in that path 
which is most acceptable to the Divine Founder of 
our religion—that of peace and good-will tow ards 


men.” 


his lordship’s arrival in England, a 
tion from the committee of the Baptist Missionary 
Society waited on him, to congratulate him on liis 
safe return, and to offer respectful acknowledg- 
ments for the protection afforded to the missionaries ‘ 
under his government. 

The following address also was presented to re 
lordship by a deputation from the 
Society : | 


| “To the Right bn. the Earl of Mulgrave, ke, 


«We the undersigned ‘members of the com- 
mittee of the Anti-Slavery Society, asa deputation 
acting on behalf of that body, beg leave to offer 


your lordship our cordial congratulations on your 


return to England from the adininistration of the 
goverument of Jamaica, | 
« Called to undertake that important charge at a 
eriod of extraordinary difficulty and peril, your 
fordship has been the instrument, under Divine 
Providence, of restoring the privileges of religious 
toleration and the protection of law to all classes 


ef the community under your government; and 


also of eminently promoting the success of one of 
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the boldest, and at the same time one of the most 
noble and virtuous experiments ever attempted by 
human legislation. 
«The consciousness of having well performed 
your arduous duty at this eventful crisis, will be 
your lordship’s great reward; but yet it may not be 
unsatisfactory, we trust, to your lordship, to receive 
the assurance, that your conduct, watched with 
jealous anxiety by a large portion of your country- 
men associated for promoting the emancipation 
and improvement of the negro population, has, in 
the opinion of the society by whom we are de- 
puted, merited their highest commendations and 


London, May 31st, 1834.” 


| 
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| Lord Mulgrave’s Reply. Li 
“ Lord Suffield and Gentlemen,—I cannot at 
tempt to express to you all I feel of gratitude for — 
this most welcome testimony of your approbation 


_of my exertions in that great cause, in peymncting 


the success of which we have been, though in dif- 
ferent spheres, equally interested. But I must 
commence by assuring you of the admiration I 
have always felt for your disinterested, indefati- 
gable, and, though remote, most efficient labours 
in behalf of the absent and oppressed. I am aware 


that I am addressing many who have postponed 


all private interests, all selfish considerations, to 


the vindication of the rights of humanity. When a 


I first undertook the government of Jamaica, I was _ 
aware that that great and glorious event, which 1s 
now ge the eve of accomplishment, could not be 
long delayed. Indeed it was this consideration — 
Which principally induced me to undertake the 
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task with which was entrusted. I therefore stu- 
diously’ abstained from any direct communication 
with either of e great bodies representing the 
different interests on that vital question. But I no 
sooner arrived there, and felt all the difficulties by 
which I was surrounded,—conscious, too, that I was, 
as you say, watched here with jealous anxiety,— 


_ than I confidently looked for support from the great 


mass of my fellow-countrymen, whose sentiments 
on this subject are faithfully represented by you, 
and my conduct was uniformly guided by the de- 
sire to deserve that support.- Seeing here several 
gentlemen connected with the missionary societies, 
whose brethren were for some time the subjects of 
the most relentless persecution on the part of a 
portion of the colonists, I am bound gratefully to 
acknowledge, that'in all my efforts to protect their 
persons and maintain their rights, I was much 
assisted by the manner in which, being pleased to 
place unbounded confidence in my good inten- 
tions, they upon all occasions tempered zeal with 
discretion. | 
7 “ One point, gentlemen, I am most anxious to 
_ press upon your attention—that you should on no 
account consider that your task is over. It will as 
yet require much watchfulness to secure the suc- 
cess of the mighty change. I speak to you now 
as an individual at present entirely unconnected 
with the government. I address a most im- 
portant body, which has already done too much 
to leave any thing undone: but I cannot help 
advising you to keep your eye still upon all the 
_ parties whose co-operation is required. I would 
vot, on any account, say one word which might 
keep up the prejudice aguas the planters; on 
the contrary, I feel bound most cordially to state, . 
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trary punishment was not at once taken away 3 


_ the circumstances of the change were explained to — 


_ viously to the departure of this nobleman, a joint 
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that the general feeling of the colony is im- 
measurably improved, and that from a very large 
portion of the resident gentlemen, [I latterly re- 
ceived very effective assistance; but as long as the 
inet lasts, there must be cruelty founded on 


caprice. I much regretted that the power of arbi- 


for, up to the last moment, some instances occurret 
of its unwarrantable infliction. I always heard 
any complaint that was made to me; have known 
that the punishment was groundless, was excessive ; 
but have been obliged to ask the fated question, 
Was the legal number of thirty-nine stripes ex- 
ceeded ? and if the answer was doubtful, in con- 
sideration for the negro himself, to recommend 
patience and abstinence from complaint. From 
the inspection of the vast majority of properties 
which I made last Christmas, I should decidedly 
say, that, if the negroes have fair play, little is to 
be feared from them. I ever found, that, when | 


them, they had hearts to feel, and gratitude and 
faculties to comprehend, their future prospects. 
Much will remain to be done in the way of assist- 
ance from home, to which, of course, you are 
directing your attention. I shall at all times be 
happy tocommunicate with you, either individu- 
ally or collectively, upon any point upon which 
iny local experience may be desired by the So- 
ciety. In conclusion, I must express again my 
high gratification at this tribute of thanks from & 
body, which, upon this subject, is identified with 
the almost individual sentiments of the country.” 
Lord Mulgrave was succeeded in the govern- , 
ment of Jamaica by the Marquis of Sligo. Pre- 
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self in Jamaica a long time ago, still thinks and 
talks a great deal of this island. He has sent 
me here to take care of you, and to protect your — 


a apprentices, for should you behave ill and refuse 


assuredly render yourselves liable to punishment. 
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deputation from the Wesleyan and Baptist Mis- 
sionary Societies waited on him, and were readily 
admitted to an interview. The noble marquis 
listened with much attention to the statements 
made respecting the missionaries and their pro- 
ceedings, and expressed himself in terms highly 
satisfactory to the deputation as to his sense of 
the value and importance of religious liberty, and 
his determination to uphold it. The new governor, 
on his arrival in Saino seemed fully disposed to 
adopt the liberal and straightforward policy of bis 
predecessor. His proclamation to the. negroes, 
explanatory of the acts and intentions of his ma- 
jesty’s government towards them, is so admirable — 
for its simplicity and clearness, that it was justly 
remarked (and ahigher compliment could not have 
been paid to it), “One might almost conclude 
that the noble marquis had been in the habit of © 


addressing Sunday scholars.” 
“ To the Negro Population throughout the Island 


of Jamaica. 


“ My friends,—Our good king, who was him- 


rights: but he has also ordered me to see justice 
done to your owners, and to punish those who do 


wrong. Take my advice, for I am your friend— 
be sober, honest, and work well when you become 


to work because you are no longer slaves, you will 

“The people of England are your friends and 
fellow-subjects—they have shown themselves such 
by passing a bill to make you all free. Your 
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masters are your friends; they have proved their | 


grrr feeling towards you all by passing in the 


house of assembly the same bill. The way to 
prove that you are deserving of all this goodness, 
is by labouring diligently during your apprentice- 
ship. | | | 

‘ You will be on the Ist of August next no 
longer slaves, but from that day you will be ap- 
prenticed to your former owners for a few years, 
in order to fit you all for freedom. It will there- 
fore depend entirely on your own conduct whether 
your apprenticeship be shorter or longer; for 
should you run away you will be brought back by 
the maroons and police, and have to remain in 
apprenticeship longer than those who behave well. 
You will only be required to work four days and 
a half in each week; the remaining day and a half 


_ in each week will be your own time, and you may 


employ it for your own benefit. Bear in mind that 
every one is obliged to work—some work with 
their hands, others with their heads, but no one 
can live and be considered respectable without 
some employment. Your lot is to work with your 
hands ; I pray you, therefore, do your part faith- 


fully, for if you neglect your duty, you will be 


brought before the magistrates whom the king hes 
sent out to watch you, and they must act fairly 
and do justice to all by punishing those who are = ‘% 
badly disposed. Do not listen to the advice of =~ 
bad people, for should any of you refuse todo 
what the law requires of you, you will bitterly 
-Tepent it; when at the end of the appointed time 
all your fellow-labourers are released from appren- 
ticeship, you find yourselves condemned to hard 
labour in the workhouse for a lengthened period, — 
as a punishment for your disobedience. 
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“If you follow my advice and conduct your- 
selves well, nothing can prevent your being your 
own masters, and to labour only for yourselves, 
and your wives, and your children, at the end of 
four or six years, according to your respective 

«| have not time to go about to all the proper- 
ties in the island and tell you this myself—I have 
therefore ordered this letter of advice to be printed, 
and ordered it to be read to you all, that you may _ 
not be deceived, and bring yourselves into trouble 
by bad advice or mistaken notions. | 
“I trust you will all be obedient and diligent 
- subjects to our good king, so that he may never 
have cause to be sorry for all the good he has 


done for you.” | 


The following, by Sir James Carmichael Smith, 


is equally satisfactory :— | 

Ina proclamation which I addressed to you, 
about three. months ago, I told you that whatever 
orders I received from the king about you I would 
immediately communicate them to you, aud that 
you might depend upon my carrying them punc- 
tually into execution. I warned you of the ne- 
cessity of your continuing to conduct yourselves 
quietly ; of steadily performing your work ; and of 
yielding to your masters a cheerful and a ready 
obedience. I am happy to say that you have fol- 
lowed my advice; you have conducted yourselves 
as well as could have been wished. This country 
never was happier or quieter. You have shown to 
the world that you are worthy of the great sacrifice 
of money the people of England have agreed to 
give to your masters _ your freedom. I thank 
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you for your good conduct. Listen how to the 
orders which our great and good king has sent to 
me about you. You will find that every thing 
that could be thought of to render you happy and 
industrious has been attended to. | ES 
“1. You are to continue as you are until the 

Ist of August next. This delay is necessary to 

enable the justices of the peace (uuder whose care — 
and superintendence you are to be more particularly 
placed) to be selected, and to be sent here from 
England. On the Ist of August next you are to 
be no longer slaves, but apprenticed labourers. 
The difference between a slave and an apprenticed 
labourer is very much in your favour. A master _ 
is, by law, entitled to require his slave to work nine 
hours per day, or fifty-four hours per week; an 
apprenticed labourer can only be called upon to 
work at the rate of seven and a-half hours per day, 
or forty-five hours per week. -You gain, conse- 
quently, as soon as you are apprenticed labourers, — 
at once nine hours per week, in which you can 
work or do any thing for yourselves. The master 
of a slave can order his slave to be punished. The 
master of an apprenticed labourer will have no 
such power over his apprentice ; but if he has any 
fault to find, he will have to complain to a justice 
of the peace, whose duty it will be to listen pa- 
tiently, to examine witnesses, and to write down — 
carefully all the particulars of the story, as related — 
both by the master and the apprenticed labourer, 
before he gives judgment. These judgmeuts inust, 
moreover, be laid from time to time before me ; and 
if any justice of the peace abuses his authority, oF 
acts with partiality, or under the influence of | 
or in any way shows himself unworthy 
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high trust committed to his charge, you may ‘de- 
- pend upon his being immediately removed. You 
see, therefore, the great advantages you will derive 
from being apprenticed labourers instead of slaves, 
“2. However much your situation will be im- 
proved, and your happiness and comforts aug- 
mented, by being made apprenticed labourers in- 
stead of slaves, yet it is further intended that.in a 
few years you shall be perfectly free, and at liberty 
to engage yourselves with any. master, or gain 
your livelihood in any way you may think proper. 
The king has ordered that you are to be ap- 
_ prenticed labourers only from the Ist of next August 
until the Ist of August of the year 1840, which is 
but six years of apprenticeship. On the Ist of 
August, 1840, you will be as free as any white 
man. 
«3. I have said to you that the master is by 
law entitled to fifty-four hours per week of labour 
from his slave, and that from the apprenticed la- 
_ bourer he will only be entitled to forty-five hours. 
per week. There are, however, many domestic 
slaves employed about a house, and many mecha- 
nics and artificers, who do not work in the field, 
but who are required to give up more of their 
time to their master. A list of these people will | 


| we carefully made; and it is the king’s orders 
that, as they give up a greater portion of their 


time for the use and advantage of their masters 
than the slave who merely works at his lawful 
labours in the field, so they should receive a 
- recompence, by being entitled to their freedom at 
an earlier period. A list of all slaves employed 

as I have described will be made out, and on the 


Ist of August next they are to be called non- 
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predial apprenticed labourers ; and they will re- 
ceive their complete freedom on the Ist of August, 
IS38, that is, two years before their comrades, 

«1 have new made you ae quainted with the 
king’ s-order, and with every thing that is’ to be 
done with respect to you, I trust you will all 
return to your work quietly, happily, and cheer- 
fully ; and that in your prayers you will not fail to 
return your humb Je and sincere thanks to ‘the 
Almighty God, in whose hands are the hearts 
of kings, for having thus opened the door, and 
pre pared to lead you from the house of bondage. 
The wisest and ablest of men never anticipated 


that such a great and: blessed change could have 


been effected in your favour but at a remote period, 
and even then accompanied with bloodshed. Let | 
me urge you, for your own sakes, now that you | 
are aware ofall the good that is intended for you, to 
prove vourselves worthy of the blessings of free- 
dom: and in all matters, and upon all occasions, — 
to show yourselves loyal and obedient subjects of 
that truly paternal g government to which you owe 
so much.” | 
May this worthy governor's pious and affve- 
tionate exhortation be attended with its due effect! | 
These may serve as specimens. In other colo- 
nies governors of the same enlightened character 
would doubtless adopt similar modes of conveying 
tothe negroes such a clear sense of their privileges 
and their. obligations as was likely to secure pro- 
prety and pfaceableness of deportinent on their 
| 
The attention of the paternal government was 
‘anxiously directed to the best means of secur- 
ing this lnportant object; and one which they 
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contemplated with the fullest confidence, was that of 
effecting the immediate return of the missionaries 
to their negro flocks at that most important crisis. 
Let the missionaries be there, the men who had 
secured the confidence and affection of the negroes, 
and no tumult need be apprehended. Christian 
inoderation would then characterise the expressions 
of their joy—their feelings would be turned in a 
blameless and holy direction—and liberty, so fur 
from leading to licentiousness, would promote 
order, harmony, industry, and cheerful subordina- 
tion. Such were the sentiments which obtained 
in the British cabinet, and which led to direct_ 
communication with the conductors of mission- 
ary societies to that effect. The missionaries — 
from Jamaica were most willing and eager to re-_ 
turn, but formidable impediments were in the way. 
Their chapels had been wantonly and illegally de-. 
stroyed. ‘Thirteen chapels belonging to the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, and six belonging to the 
Wesleyans, besides some hundreds of prayer- 
houses, which had been built by the voluntary 
exertions of the poor negroes, who also had con- 
tributed largely to the erection of the now demo- 
lished chapels. The thirteen scattered churches 
of the Baptists comprehended about five thousand 
members, and ten thousand inquirers, so that at 
least twenty thousand negroes were deprived, partly 
through the absence of their pastors, but chiefly 
_ through the demolition of their chapels, of the com- 
fort and benefit of divine ordinances ; for it wasim- | 
possible for them to assemble without any shelter 
from the scorching sun. At the lowest estimate the 
loss of property to the society was seventeen thousand 
nine hundred pounds; that of the Wesleyans about 
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two thousand one hundred. Of the former amount — 
five thousand five hundred and ten pounds re- 


— mained unpaid ; the missionaries lying under obli- 


gations to that amount, which the pious negroes, 
by their hard-earned savings, were patiently wear- 
ing away, when the hand of violence deprived 


them of their beloved sanctuaries, and of the 


means of rebuilding them. Application for re- 
dress was made to the colonial government, and 
subsequently to the government at home. After 
a careful investigation of the subject, his Majesty’s 
ministers announced their intention of recommend-_ 
ing Parliament to grant the sum of five thousand 
five hundred and ten pounds, being the amount of — 


the outstanding claims. The official communica- 


tion which announced this grant, accompanied it 
by this honourable remark, ‘ that the negro popu- 
lation might not be deprived of the services of 
those able and zealous missionaries, who were 
compelled by violence to quit the colony.” But 
on its being represented that this grant would 
prove wholly inadequate, the committee of the 


society was invited to raise one half of the re- 


maining sum, on the understanding that if that 
were realized, the other half should be provided by 


government. This proposition was made on the 


very eve of the society's annual meeting. The 
prospects of the mission in connexion with the 
abolition of slavery, of course formed a principal 
topic in the addresses and resolutions of that day ; 
and the above proposition was thrown before the 
meeting by Mr. Knibb, who expressed his 
that at this particular juncture, the society would 
gather round it the sympathies of the different 
sections of the christian chureh, and that no one: 
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present would be satisfied without contributing at 
least one brick towards those chapels, which were 
to be erected as monuments of the triumph of 
liberty. The motion was seconded by the Rev. J. 
Leifchild, who powerfully appealed to the audience, 
urging them to immediate action. 

These appeals to the voluntary principle were 
not dishonoure by the British public. The 
chairman, (W. B. Gurney, Esq.,) in proposing 
the resolution, expressed the pleasure he felt in 
contributing five hundred pounds towards the ob- 
ject. This was immediately followed by a similar 
donation from the treasurer, J. B. Wilson, Esq. ; 
and before the sages. broke up, the contributions 

amounted to two thousand three hundred pounds, 
Besides this, several ministers present, both of 
the baptist and other denominations, pledged 
themselves on behalf of their respective congrega- 
tions for various amounts; and the most cheerful 
hopes were entertained that the amount required 
would be collected by the day of liberation. Cards 
were issued, and widely circulated, inviting the 
friends of religion to make an effort, in order to 
meet the emergency; and appointing August 7th 
as the period for remitting the sums collected, 
‘when a public meeting was to be held in London, 
at which Mr. Knibb and Mr. Burchell would at- 
tend, and take leave of their friends in England, 
previous to their return to Jamaica. Nor were 
these hopes disappointed. Contributions poured 
in from all quarters: many from persons of dis- 
tinguished rank, members of parliament, and others. 
A donation of ten pounds from the late governor of 
Jamaica, Lord Mulgrave, was accompanied by a 


letter to the secretary of the society, referring to it 
| | | | 
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‘as a proof of that anxiety which he sincerely felt 
to see the missionaries enabled to resume their 


useful labours; by affording every facility for 


which, (said his lordship,) I am sure the success 


of the mighty experiment now in progress my be 


promoted.” 


It was natural that the mighty triumph of jus-- 


tice and humanity should impart a cheerful tone 
to the anniversary meetings of all the benevolent 


societies. There was not a single report that did 
not breathe the spirit of congratulation ; and 
scarcely a meeting that did not elicit some bene- 
volent project for accompanying liberation to the 
negro with some spiritual gift that should render ~ 
it a blessing indeed. The various missionary so- 
cieties resolved to extend their labours in the 
emancipated colonies, and opened subscriptions for 
that special objeet. The Bible Society, at the 
suggestion of the Rev. Hugh Stowell, of Manches- 


ter, conceived the noble design of presenting the 
Holy Scriptures, or a part of them, to each eman- 


cipated negro who could read, or the head of a 
family where the children were learning to read. 

The Religious Tract Society, in the course of the 
year, sent out tracts and books for libraries to the 
amount of four hundred pounds; and purchases 
of their publications, to an equal amount, were 
made by individuals or societies for the same ob- 
ject: a large number of elementary books was also 


sent out by the Sunday-School Union. Intelli- 


gence of these benevolent movements on their 
behalf, would reach the negroes before the day of 
emancipation ; and doubtless had a happy effect on 
their minds in exciting gratitude and confidence in 
the British people, and a > as ara to act in 
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such a manner as should justify the expectations, 
and reward the exertions of their benefactors. | 
‘A more particular account of the present scale 
of religious and benevolent operations will be given. 
in the next chapter. Our immediate object is to 
trace the preparations for, and observance of “ the 
glorious firstof August.”* The various missionary 
societies recommended to their respective deno- 
minations to regard the day with special thanks- 
giving to God, by whose providence the glorious 
revolution had been achieved, and with earnest 
- prayer for his divine benediction on all connected — 
with the event, and especially on the efforts of 
christian liberality for extending among the eman- 
cipated that blessed gospel, by which alone they 
could be made free indeed. The following just 
and excellent sentiments were circulated by the 
- committee of the. Anti-Slavery Society :— 
Surely a day of such vast moment to the wel- 
- fare of one part of the empire, and to the. honour 
of the whole, ought not to pass unnoticed. Im- 
agination cannot picture the mighty change which 
will be brought on that day. But those who have 
dwelt for years in deep compassion on the cease- 
less scourgings which slavery demanded, the stripes 
which disfigured every day ; who have beheld the 
population ‘melting away, and finding deliverance 


| * It was so dineabtinsiel on account of several inlendid 
naval victories during the war with France; the battle of 
_ Camperdown, under Lord Howe, i in 1797, and that of the 
Nile, under Lord Nelson, in 1798: but the glory of these 
victories was tarnished with blood. This alone conferred a 

real glory on the day, as distinguished by the bloodless 
triumphs of the Prince of peace; which, unlike other vic- 
tories, could be celebrated by angels with “Glory to God 
n the highest, on earth good-will toward 
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‘tas a proof of that anxiety which he sincerely felt 
to see the missionaries enabled to résume their 
useful labours ; by affording every facility for 
which, (said his lordship,) I am sure the success 


of the mighty experiment now in progress may be 


best promoted.” | | 


It was natural that the mighty triumph of jus- 


tice and humanity should impart a cheerful tone 


to the anniversary meetings of all the benevolent 


_. societies. There was not a single report that did 
not breathe the spirit of congratulation; and 


scarcely a meeting that did not elicit some bene- 
volent project for accompanying liberation to the 
negro with some spiritual gift that should render 
it a blessing indeed. The various missionary so- 
cieties resolved to extend their labours in the 
emancipated colonies, and opened subscriptions for 
that special objeet. The Bible Society, at the 
suggestion of the Rev. Hugh Stowell, of Manches- 
ter, conceived the noble design of presenting the 


Holy Scriptures, or a part of them, to each eman- _ 
cipated negro who could read, or the head of a 


family where the children were learning to read. 
The Religious Tract Society, in the course of the 
year, sent out tracts and books for libraries to the 
amount of four hundred pounds; and purchases 
of their publications, to an equal amount, were 
made by individuals or societies for the same ob- 
ject: a large number of elementary books was also 
sent out by the Sunday-School Union.  Intelli- 
gence of these benevolent movements on their 
behalf, would reach the negroes before the day of 
emancipation ; and doubtless had a happy effect on 
their minds in exciting gratitude and confidence in — 
the British people, and a determination to act in 
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such a manner as should justify the expectations, 
and reward the exertions of their benefactors. 
‘A more particular account of the present scale 
of religious and benevolent operations will be given 
in the next chapter. Our immediate object is to 
trace the preparations for, and observance of “the 
glorious first of August."* The various missionary 
societies recommended to their respective deno- 
minations to regard the day with special thanks- 
giving to God, by whose providence the glorious 
revolution had been achieved, and with earnest 
a for his divine benediction on all connected 
with the event, and especially on the efforts of 
christian liberality for extending among the eman- 
cipated that blessed gospel, by which alone they 
could be made free indeed.. The following just 
and excellent sentiments were circulated by the 
committee of the Anti-Slavery Society :—_ 
“ Surely a day of such vast moment to the wel- 
fare of one part of the empire, and to ‘the honour 
of the whole, ought not to pass unnoticed. Im- 
ination cannot picture the mighty change which 
will be brought on that day. But those who have 
_ dwelt for years in deep compassion on the cease- 
less scourgings which slavery demanded, the stripes 
which disfigured every day ; who have beheld the 
population melting away, and finding deliverance 


* It was so denominated on account of several splendid 
naval victories during the war with France; the battle of - 
Camperdown, under Lord Howe, in 1797, and that of the 
Nile, under Lord Nelson, in ‘1798: but the glory of these 
victories was tarnished with blood. This alone conferred a 
real glory on the day, as distinguished by the bloodless 

triumphs of the Prince of peace; which, unlike other vic- 
‘tories, could be celebrated by angels with “ Glory to God 
n the highest, on earth peace, good-will toward men.”’ 
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from oppression only in the grave’s ; and who, 
above aH, have beheld their own fellow-subjects 
debarred by the deliberate fiat of Christian men | 
from the benefits of Christianity —these| can form | 
some faint conception of the evils to.be closed, of 
the blessings to be commenced, on the Ist of hol 
August, 1834. | 
“We do know, however, that hetdleeh the set- | 
ting and the rising of one sun, the unspeakable | 
abominations of the system will cease. Such a 4 
day in the annals of England ought not to pass | 
unregarded. It is the day for undoing the heavy 
. | burdens and letting the oppressed go free ; and the 
| true celebration of such an event is in hear ty and 
united thanksgiving to God for his marvellous 
achievement, and prayer that he will bless the 
work, bless the givers, bless the receivers, and 
' make it a source of blessing to the oppressed and 
afflicted throughout the world. 

“Let, then, the Ist of August, 1834, be em- 
ployed by those who haye taken part in the great — 
work, to the service and praise of God; let it be a 

| day of lifting up our hearts to him, a day of exer- 

| tions for promoting the religious instruction of 

i those who are on that day called imto a new state 

i of being; and for craving the outpouring of the — 

§$pirit on the multitudes, who, having so long been 

enthralled by the wickedness of man, are at length 

| delivered by the arm of God. | 

“Some may think that this great work was 

ie accomplished by the act of man; some will ‘ascribe 

| it to one body, and some to another; but we trust 
| that our friends, now that the conflict of party has 

ceased, and the cloud raised around us by the 

passions of man has'been dispersed, will unite in 

acknowledging the signal providence of Almighty 
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God, who has, from the beginning to the end, - 
been the true Doer of the glorious work ; origi- 
nating it in the hearts of its advocates,—lifting it 
over the all but insurmountable obstacles of its 
early days,—setting at nought the counsels alike 
of friends and foes, providing means, employing 
instruments, unexpected, diverse, conflicting, yet 
under the skilful guidance of the Divine Hanp, 
all urging forward to the same conclusion,—and 
from the chaos of confusion, the battle of irrecon- 
cilable opinions, bringing us to the incredible con- 
summation of emancipation in peace, in harmony, 
in safety, in congratulation and acquiescence on 
all sides. 

“ Those who are the most intimately acquainted 
with the history of the cause will the most heartily 
acknowledge, that the issue is the work of Him © 
who ‘ executeth judgment for the oppressed,’-—who _ 
alone ‘ worketh salvation’ in the midst of the earth.’ 

«We have no wish to prescribe to any of our — 
friends the mode of celebrating the day. Each 
individual will pursue the course most congenial 
to his own conscience. But whatever be the out- 
ward act, every member of our society will rejoice 
in the arrival of the Day of Liberty throughout the 
British Empire” 
_. Accordingly, very interesting services of a reli- 
gious kind were held very generally. In some 
places several congregations united or held alter- 
nate services on the day of the negro’s jubilee. 
Cheerful songs of praise resounded through many 
British temples. Devout thanksgivings were offered © 
to Almighty God fur peaceable accomplish- 
meut of the mighty work: fervent supplications 
ascended on behalf of our paternal king, and his 


enlightened and patriotic government and on the: «J 


‘ 
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negroes, their children, and their religious instruc- 
tors. In most places Sunday Schools were as- 
sembled and addressed — either separately, or 
-conjointly with the young persons in general— 
with the hope of impressing on their minds, in 
conjunction with negro emancipation, a due sense 
_ of their own privileges and obligations, and to 
pledge them, as it were, to a holy determination to 
consecrate their energies with untiring ardour, to 
the glorious work of expelling slavery from the 
earth, and extending the gospel to the whole hu- 
man race. | | 
| Art and literature, too, rendered their aid in 
commemorating the joyful day of negro liberty. 
Several beautiful medals were struck at Birming- | 
ham, with various emblematical devices, expressive ~ ~ 
| of the joy of the negro on bursting his shackles, 
: and trampling on the instruments of his torture ; 
of the negro mother, on clasping her free-born 
child; of the christian negro, on receiving atthe | 
HT hands of Britain the blessed volume of inspired 
ie truth: these, and other devices, were executed in 
materials more or less costly, and sold from the 
price of a few pence up to two guineas. At the 
farewell meeting of the Baptist Missionaries at 
the London Tavern, Aug. 7th, medals of this de- 
scription were presented to Messrs, Burchell and 
Knibb ; also to the treasurer and secretary of the 


society. ae 
An abstract of the act of negro emancipation — 
was printed in an ornamental manner, intended for 
framing and glazing.* : | | 


* A copy of this on white satin, in letters of gold, was 
presented to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
who had kindly contributed ten guineas towards the re-— 
building the chapels in Jamaica. | 
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in several instances, the Ist of 
fixed upon for the celebration of marriage, that the 
day of negro emancipation might ever be asso- 
ciated with joyous family recollections. Such was — 
the case in the family of T. F. Buxton, Esq., one 
of the main. instruments in accomplishing the 
mighty triumph. The eldest daughter of that 
gentleman was on that day united in marriage 

to Alexander Johnstone, Esq., M.P. 

A grand meeting was held at the London Tavern, 
consisting of most of the members of both houses — 
of parliament who had favoured the cause of abo- 
jition. Lord Mulgrave presided, and the meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Buxton, 
Mr. O'Connell, Dr. Lushington, &e. 

Among the more permanent monuments of 
British joy in the abolition of negro slavery, an — 
effort made by the Baptist congregation in Eagle 
Street, Red Lion Street, Holborn, deserves to be © 
recorded. Their pastor, the Rev. J. Ivimey, had 
been a distinguished advocate and promoter of ~ 
abolition. It was very near the close of his life 
_ when he was permitted to witness its triumph. 
Shortly after the passing of the bill, a day of 
thanksgiving was observed in that congregation, 
' when it was proposed to commemorate the great 
event by the erection of schools for the accommo- 
dation of 300 children ; to be used both as Sunday 
Schools and British Schools ; ; the building also 
comprehending twelve alms-rooms for aged women. 

_ On the day of laying the foundation, two liberated 
negroes attended ; the demolished instruments of 


- torture were buried beneath the foundation-stone 
of the building. The pastor, and several other 


friends, addressed the meeting. H. Pownall, I, Esq, 
| 3A 


y 
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"measure decided on, than all the old horrors and 
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who laid the foundation, gave an interesting sketch 
of the history of negro slavery. Mr. Knibb related 
several touching anecdotes, and exulted in the 
thought that tlie cruel oppression of negroes was | 
near its termination ; that the period was hasten- 
ing on, when a deacon of a christian church should 
be no longer exposed to flogging for the crime of 


_ praying in his minister’s house for the recovery 


of that minister from dangerous sickness. _ 
But in what manner was the joyful First of 


August passed among the negroes themselves? | 


Some of the colonies wisely anticipated the enact- 
ments of the British legislature, by substituting 
immediate and entire emancipation for the pro- 


posed apprenticeship. It is to the honour of _ 


Antigua to have taken the lead in this noble act, 
by which its 30,000 slaves at once had the yoke 


_.of bondage broken from their necks, and were— 
admitted to equal rights with their masters. This _ 
noble resolution having passed the House of 
Assembly by a majority of one, was immediately, 


to the inexpressible joy of the inhabitants, pro- — 
cluimed throughout the-island with beat of drums. 
The small colony of Bermuda, much to its honour, — 
resolved, on a mature consideration of the subject, 
that it was “fit and proper, in consideration of — 
the compensation provided by the statute, that the 

unrestricted freedom of the slaves should take 
place on the Ist of August, and that the appren- — 
ticeship system contemplated by the statute should 


be dispensed with, so far as regards the colony of 


Bermuda.” By this act about 4,600 slaves were put 
in immediate possession of the privileges of freemen. 
No sooner was this both wise and equitable 
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apprehensions that connected emancipation with 
confusion and bloodshed, vanished like vapours 

before the rising sun, It was not only 
with perfect composure, but with cheerful hope of | 
general improvement in the home trade of the 

colony. Shops and stores were established in_ 
various parts, in order to profit by the trade which — 
would be carried on by the new race of freemen : 


\ for it was well known that many of the slaves 


were in possession of considerable sums of money, . 
which, during a long course of years, they had — 
been scraping together, with the forlorn hope of 
being at some time able to purchase their freedom, 
but which would now be available for many other 
purposes, and would be expended usefully to them- — 
selves, and beneficially for others. It will be con- 
' cluded that where every measure was thus adopted 
that would promote harmony and good-will be-— 
tween master and servant, the great transition — 
would be made without violence or confusion. _ 
Demerara also adopted a most conciliatory 
measure—that of anticipating, by five months, the 
provisions of the legislature in one important par-_ 
ticular—namely, restricting masters from inflicting © 
- corporal pnnishment for any cause whatever. This 
lation in that colony was brought into effect 
on the first of March instead of the first of August, | 
and the planters soon reaped the advantage of 
their liberality in this and other particulars; for 
although the season was by no means peculiarly — 
favourable, a considerably increased quantity of 
colonial produce was gathered in, which was solel 
attributable to the good-will and diligence of the 
slaves, in consequence of the milder treatment they 
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Shinettoncdd and the cheering prospects before | 
them. | 
It was ‘anticipated that Jamaica would have ac- 
companied Antigua in adopting immediate eman-— 
cipation, as a very strong and pretty general feeling © 
in preference of that plan was manifested. It was, — 
however, ultimately overruled, and the apprentice- 
ship system adopted. An eminent West Indian 
proprietor went over from England for the purpose — 
of giving his slaves complete enfranchisement on 
the Ist of August, and making such arrangements 
as would secure to him their voluntary labour on | 
his several plantations, This case, perhaps, was 
not singular; and its results will in all probability — 
demonstrate the wisdom of such a course, and lead 
to the general imitation of such an example. | 
_ As to the other colonies, it was generally and 
wisely resolved that the Ist of August should be 
celebrated as a jubilee, and that religious services 


as the most safe and suitable channel in which to 
direct the joy of the liberated slaves, and the most 
likely method to allay all intoxication of — on 
so great an eveut. | 
From the several colonies where missionaries 
are stationed, most interesting and gratifying ac-_ 
counts were received of the celebration of the day, 
and the subsequent conduct of the negroes. A 


few s specimens will give an idea of the whole. | 


From Mr. Dendy, Falmouth, Jamaica, | 


“ The ever-to-be-remembered first of Au ust 
has passed. Here we found it a good day. fe ms 
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sili thronged into town to the. baptist and 
methodist places of worship in great numbers. 
We commenced the public services of the day 
with a prayer-meeting at six oclock. We had 
preaching at half-past ten; the people listened 
with great attention while they were addressed 
from Ps. cxxvi. 3, ‘The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad” And they 
sung with much spirit the hymn commencing, 
‘ Blow ye the trumpet,’ &c. At this service there 
could not be less than one thousand six hundred 
people. 
“A month Lebinees| I had given notice that a 
special collection would be made, as a thank- 
offering to Almighty God for the great change 
effected, the proceeds to be applied. towards the 
re-erection of ome chapel. The people are poor; 
on this occasion they strained every nerve, and 
_ showed their gratitude, not only in expressions of 
thankfulness, but by their contributions, which 
amounted to eighty-three pounds currency. | 
“On this occasion I read the resolutions of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in reference to 
the gift of a New Testament with the Psalms; with | 
joyful countenances they came forward to have 
their names entered as being able to read, or as 
having children who were learning to read. 
“The day passed off in a very different manner 
to what a ras of public rejoicing csceggnes | does ; 
every countenance beamed with joy, and every 
heart appeared filled with gladness, but there was. 
none of that noisy ebullition of feeling which is 
on far less interesting occa- 
gions e cannot but attribute this, in a great 
measure, to We influence of the gospel, which 
| 3AS 
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many profess to believe and embrace, 


* On the following Sabbath (the 3rd) Jamaica 


combines peace with joy; and which gospel su 


witnessed such a Sabbath as was never before seen. 


In going to and from our place of worship in this 
town, the eye was no longer pained or the heart 
grieved, in seeing country people with their baskets 
of provisions on their heads for sale, or in behold- 
ing the stores and shops for the vending of differ- 
ent commodities, but all was quietude and repose, 


and nought was to be seen but decently dressed peo- 


ple going to and from different places of worship.” 


| 


From Mr. Tinson, Kingston, Jamaica. 


| 
| 


“The first day of August has come, and passed 
by, without anarchy or riot.: The country con- 
tinues in peace, and there can be no doubt that it 
will, if masters will only deal candidly with their 
dependents. With very few exceptions, and those 
scarcely worth mentioning, the greatest possible 
harmony and good-will have prevailed among the 
apprentices. In St. Ann’s, a few of the people 
quietly refused to work for a day or two; most 
likely from not having their real condition ex- 
plained to them, as it ought to have been. A few 


troops were sent from Kingston, and some of the 


special magistrates went among the people, and 
explained the law, after which they all went to 
work, and the troops have returned. 

“ Many expected that there would be an up- 
roarious expression of popular feeling on the first 


of August, but such was not the case, either in 


town or country. Houses of religious worship 


were almost every where crowded, and in many 
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places hundreds were unable to get in. By four 
o’clock in the morning, the chapels in town were 
thronged. | 
~The quietness of the day was’surprising: I 
went into town between services, and every thing 
seemed more still than is usual on the Sabbath, — 
and the people seemed disposed to make it quite a 
religious day. In the evening there were a few 
joyous groups about the streets; one passed our 
house, chiefly young persons and children, adorned 
with green leaves and flowers, and carrying branches 
in their hands, dancing and singing :—‘ Tankee, 
Massa, fus a Augus! Hurrah! hurrah! fus a 
Augus come! Fus a Augus for eber! We da 
prentis now, God bless de King! Hurrah! hur- 
rah! fus a Augus for eber! | | 
“Tt was truly surprising, and ven delightful to 
the Christian, to see how completely the Sunday 
markets ceased on the very first Sabbath in this 
month. 1 baptized twenty persons on that morn- 
ing, and in going to the sea at day-break, I had to 
ass along the road where a large public market 
= been kept by the country people for many 
years, and where formerly, at that hour on the 
Sabbath morning, it would have presented the 
appearance of a large country fair in England ; 
but now there was not a person to be seen, except 
those going to the baptism, and not a vestige of 
the market! I was told by some of our members 
that it was the same in the city, where thousands 
used to assemble! Surely God has heard the 


_ prayers of his people in England. This is his 


doing, and marvellous in our eyes. | 
«A lady writing from Lacovia, St. Elizabeth’s, 


speaking of the Moravian congregation at New 


a 
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Carmel, says, ‘ It was indeed a fine sight ; the hill 


was crowded, and the church could not contain half 
the assembled multitude ; joy and peace beamed 
in every countenance; the quietuess, considering 
the numbers, surprised me, and proved their joy 
was sanctified. It was pleasing to witness the ~ 
happiness and gratitude of the regular congrega- 
tion, in seeing so many negroes there for the first 


time; it was to thema hopeful omen, that more 


would now seck the Lord and his ways. Again, 
on the Sabbath, she says, ‘Sunday eve—I cannot, 
dear sir, help taking up my pen to communicate 
to you what must be pleasing to every christian to 
hear, that, if possible, the numbers that were at 
New Carmel to-day, exceeded what we were pri- 
vileged to witness on Friday ; most attentive and 
anxious to be instructed appear those who we 
know were hitherto kept from the means of grace.’ 
Judging from letters received from brethren Baylis, 


_ ‘Dendy, and others, and from common report, the 
_ foregoing was only a specimen of the general feel- 
Ing. Every where the people seemed sponta- 


neously to hasten to the house of God, wherever 


__ the doors were open for religious worship, whether 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Moravian, or 


Baptist. What hath God wrought! The Lord 
hath done great things for this land, whereof we 
are glad. Help us to praise.” be 


_ Mr. Phillippo details some of the simple and 


pious expressions of negro joy uttered at their 


| 


| 


- prayer-ineetings on the day of jubilee. 


“One said: ‘O Lord, our gracious Saviour; 
what we is meet togeder for dis mornin when we 
don’t usual do so on dis day of de week? We is 
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come to bless'and to magnify dy great and holy 
name, dat dou has done dis great blessin unto us, 
to bring us out of de house of bondage dis day. 


O Lord, what is dis dat we eye see, and we ear | 
hear? Dy word tell we dat king and prophet 
wish to see de tings dat we see, and to hear de 


tings dat we hear, and die widout de sight. O 
Lord, if we desperate wicked and tubborn heart 
won't praise de as dey ouglhit, pluck dem up by de 
root! Here, Lord, we give dem up unto dee 5. 
melt dem wid de fire of dy lov, wash dem in de 
pure fountain of dy blood, and make dem what . 
dou would have dem to be.’ | 

«“ Another said, ‘ Blessed Lord, as dou SO mer-_ 
ciful pare we, to let we see dis blessed mornin, we 
want word, we want tongue, we want heart to 
praise de. Debil don’t do de good to us, but dou 


do de good to us, for dou put it into de heart of 
blessed European to grant us dis great privilege! 


O derefore may none of we poor sinner praise de 
debil, by makin all de carouze about de street, 
but fock like dove to deir window to praise and 
glorify dy great name.’ 

««« Since dou has don dis great ting,’ said a 
third, ‘O dat we may love dee and dy gospel 
moreé—may we neber turn dy blessing into a curse, 
may we be diligent i in our proper calling, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord. O Lord, now do dou 
make dine arm bare, and turn de heart of all de 
people unto dee.’ ” 

At the close of the service, trifling articles from 7 
England, as bags, pincushions, &c. were distributed 
among the female negroes, who were exceedingly 
eager to obtain them in remembrance of the joyful 
day. The munificent grant of the Bible Society — 


4 


had not yet arrived, but all were exceedingly — 
anxious to qualify themselves for receiving it, by 
being able to read. 

It is interesting to observe, that 
the celebration of marriage among the negroes, is 
freqnently mentioned among the engagements of 


from this time 


the ministers of religion. _ 
The accounts from the Wesleyan ministers are 


‘equally interesting. From Mr. Fraser, of Tor- 
tola.—‘“ The ever-memorable and glorious day 
(August Ist) was passed by us in a religious and 


most happy manner. Our chapels were opened ; 
and it being holiday by common consent, the 
human beings who had that morning for the first 


time breathed the air of freedom, assembled in 


cheerful crowds to praise and worship Him, who 
‘looseth the prisoners.. There was not room to 


‘receive them; no, not in our largest chapel. 


Great was our rejoicing; the more so, because 
many had foreboded soreness and discontent. 
A negro, at the head of a group, accosted the mis- 


_ sionary, saying, ‘ Sir, we would wish a petition to 


return thanks to the king.’ (He thought, it 


| - seems, that every address to his majesty must be 


called a petition.) The missionary replied, ‘No 
doubt the king will be greatly pleased when he 
hears of your thankfulness and orderly behaviour.’ 

_ “ The holiday is now past, and the people have 


-Yreturned to their work, apparently with their hearts 
sweetly bowed as the heart of one man.” The 
missionary then speaks of the pains taken by him- 
self and his brethren to instil into the minds of 
‘the negroes principles of subordination and con- 
‘tentment, adds, “ And though the safety of the 
islands may be attributed in some sense to military 
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"preparations, we think it cannot be denied, that 
the cheerful order and contentedness of the people 
are to be ascribed, under God, to the efforts of 
your missionaries.” 


Mr. Gordon, of St. Christopher’s, writes—“ This | 


memorable day has at length dawned upon us; 
and if we may judge by the manner in which it 
has been ushered in, we shall enjoy peace and 
rosperity. The governor-general, Sir E. M. 
tail in a proclamation, announced the first 
of August as a day of public thanksgiving, and 
ordered all churches and chapels to be opened at 
the usual hour for morning service. Accordingly, 
notice was given, and a large number flocked to 
our services from all quarters. Truly this is a 
time of hallowed joy. All classes.of the commu- 
nity appear glad that the cursed system of slavery 
is abandoned.” This missionary states that some 
of the negroes in fervent prayer, and in a very 
becoming manner, praised God for the boon of 
freedom, and then prayed heartily for the kin 
and the people, that they might obey the law, an 
make a good use of their freedom. _ hd 
From Antigua Mr. Box communicated 
interesting intelligence. He endeavoyred, by 
previous instructions, especially by a familiar 
explanation of the twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
of Romans, to prepare the minds of the negroes 
for a suitable reception of the blessing of freedom. 
They too had been preparing new clothing for the 
occasion, and had anxiously counted the months, 
weeks, days,‘and hours before freedom would 
arrive. The eve of freedom was held as a watch- 
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night ; the chapel being illuminated and decorated 
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with evergreens and wreaths of flowers. The ser- 
vice commenced at ten o'clock. Until nearly mid- 
night occupied in prayer, reading the Scriptures, — 
singing hymns, and explaining the new law, to- 
which they would now be subject. The minister | 
then suggested the propriety of receiving the | 
inestimable boon of freedom on their knees, and 
requested them silently to lift up their hearts to— 


God until he should announce to them that slavery — 


was no more. This he did at the important 
moment, by giving out, “ Praise God from whom | 
all blessings flow.” This they sung on their— 
knees ; then rising, received the congratulation of 
their minister on their new state and relationship, 
so unexpectedly, so astonishingly brought about. 
As he farther addressed them on the duty, not 
only of devotedness to God, but of loyalty towards 
their beloved sovereign, they one and all shouted, 
“God save the King! Long live King William 
the Fourth! God save the King!” and hundreds 
upon hundreds, just delivered from the house of 
bondage, made the place to ring with the voice of 
joy and thanksgiving. Next morning crowds of 
well-dressed negroes assembled for the purposes 
of thanksgiving, prayer and instruction, At the 
close of this service, the Sunday scholars with their 
teachers, amounting to about seven hundred, were 


assembled, regaled, and rewarded chiefly with 
suitable books; while the hearts of all were yet 
further gladdened, and their endeavours after 1m- 


provement stimulated, by an intimation of the noble 


_ grant of the Bible Society. 


The joyful occasion was celebrated in a similar 
manner at Boland, and at St. John’s, as described 
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by Mr. Pilcher and Mr. Banks. ‘The former gen- 


tleman observes, that at the moment of announcing 
the era by singing “ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,” it seemed as if the very heavens 
rejoiced with us, for just at this moment the 
thunder rolled with all the majesty of a royal salute, 


while the clouds poured down their precious con- 


tents upon the thirsty ground, as if emblema- 
tical of those hallowing influences of the Ee 
Spirit which we then felt. _ 

On the peaceable deportment of the negroes, 
Mr. Banks remarked that he walked through St. 
John’s, with two of his brethren, after ten o’clock 
at night, in order to see how the people behaved, 
and found all as still and tranquil as could pos- 
sibly be conceived ; not a drunkard to be seen 
any where; and on inquiry at the police office, 
they were assured that not a complaint had been 
heard of the slightest case of disorder or bad 
conduct. 


The accounts fro Jamaica, both of the joyful 
services of the emancipation day, and the conduct 
of the negroes, are very similar to those already | 


given. The missionaries were uniformly most 


attentive and most successful in impressing senti- 


ments of loyalty, subordination, industry, and con- 


tentment. All describe with jo oy. and gratitude the 
eagerness of the negroes in floc 


ing to the house of 


_ prayer as soon as they could do so “ without let, 

ries: or molestation ; their glad abandon- | 

ment of the Sunday market; and their cheerful 

return to their regular duties on the Monday. “ To- 

day,” says Mr. Samuel, “all is quiet; the negroes | 

are peaceably at w ork all round this neighbourhood.” 
3B | 
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“The conduct of the negroes during this eventful 
period,” says Mr. Corbett, of Montego Bay, “ has 


been such as will raise them, I should think, in 


the eyes of all their friends.” 


Mr. Wilson, of Kingston, states, “ The first of 
August, the day looked forward to with so much 


anxiety by almost every individual at home and 
abroad, has passed off in Jamaica much more quietly 
and peaceably than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected, considering the greatness of the change which 
then took place in the civil condition of upwards 


of three hundred thousand slaves. There has been | 
a ‘passive resistance’ on the part of the negroes 


on a few properties, but it appears to have arisen 


from the nature of the new law, and is the natural 
consequence of the conduct of some individuals 
_ who have neglected clearly and fully to explain to 
the negroes under their care their rea] situation 
after the first of August. Some of the misguided 
negroes have been punished, and the rest, as far 
as I have been able to learn, have all returned to 
their work, so that at present we are perfectl 
quiet in Jamaica, as far as the great change 1s 


concerned.” 
Thus, then, on the whole, it appears that the 


great transition from negro slavery to emancipation 


was effected with general tranquillity and satisfac- 


tion to all parties ;—that in many instances—per- 
haps i in a majority of instances—it was celebra 


in a rational and christian-like manner; wit 


lively feelings of gratitude, both to the Author and 
the instruments of their deliverance, and with 4 


cheerful determination to conform to the regulations 


appointed for their future government. In some . 
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instances, however, a disposition was manifested 
on the part of the negroes to murmur at the tem- 
porary restrictions with which emancipation was 
clogged ; nor can this be wondered at, when even 
among the masters the apprenticeship is regarded 


as a very questionable measure, and one, that - 


when its working has been fairly tried, will in all 
wobability be given up by common consent. All 
will adinit, that even inthe present condition of 
negroes, a boon of immense value has been con- 
ferred, and their situation is incomparably im- 
proved, while they have also the certainty of 
absolute freedom at a period not very far distant ; 


and, moreover, that things are now placed on such 


a footing as to be open to any improvement which - 


experience may suggest. We have seen that un- 


restricted freedom has been conferred by some 
colonies, and in others by individual proprietors. 
Should all the colonies see fit simultaneously to 
adopt such a measure, it might easily be effected, 


without any violent collision of opinions and feel- 


ings, and without any formidable clashing of in- 
terests and obligations, which was so much 


_hended in the prospect of emancipation. It would 
— be attended with as little noise and con- 


usion as the change of weights and measures, 
which a short time since took place among us; but 
it is yet more probable that the system will die 
away gradually: one intelligent proprietor and 


another will perceive the advantage o employing _ | 


labourers altogether voluntary. Acting on that 
conviction, apprentices will be discharged, and freé 
labourers will be engaged, and the success of in-— 
dividual experiments will ensure general imi-— 
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Duties resulting. 


There can be no change in human affairs but 
brings with it specific duties. ‘Those events in 
providence which are altogether independent of 
human agency, such as health, sickness, prosperity, 
and adversity, demand the exercise of suitable 
dispositions towards God; such as gratitude, re- 
signation, and consecration; and every relationship 
with our fellow-creatures which we either naturally 


sustain or voluntarily assume or dissolve, involves 


its correspondent duties. In this way we are 
under very peculiar obligations to the poor negroes. 
Not to speak now of its being right or wrong to 
have enslaved them, the fact is undoubted, that a 
relation between Europeans and Africans has ex- 
isted ; they were brought into the relation of master 
and servant. Time was when they were uncon- 


nected, as much so as any two portions of the 


human race can be; nor, it must be admitted, 


did the negroes seek an intimacy: but Europeans 
visited their coast, and conveyed them to other 


shores, and there employed them in their service. 


On. this relationship were founded claims, the 


claim of a servant on his master for sufficient main- 
tenance and humane treatment—the claims of those 
who take part in the labours of an enterprise to 


share in its advantages—the claim which every 


human being has upon another with whom he 
comes in contact, for the impartation of knowledge 
connected with his eternal well-being. Every one 
who knows the gospel, is bound to teach it to every 
one to whom he has access, and to the utmost of 
his ability. | | 


How far any of these obligations have been 


| 
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disch towards the poor negroes, forms a theme 
of painful reflection rather than of self-approbation. 
There have been honourable exceptions of in- 
dividuals who, duly considering the relation in 
_ which they found themselves placed, endeavoured 
to do towards their negroes as they would have. 
been done by; but speaking of general facts, it 
must be admitted that, as a nation, “we are verily 
guilty concerning our brother.” | 
At length, after centuries of supineness, Britain 
was awakened to a sense of her guilt; and 
what a fearful catalogue of crimes stood forth to 
view'!—the crime of enslaving and tyrannizing 
over our freeborn fellow men; the crime of op- 
pressing them, and making them to serve with 
rigour; the a of withholding a due reward for 
their toil; the crime of inflicting hardships and 
cruelties on their persons; of disregarding and 
severing their social ties, and withholding from 
them the means of knowledge and salvation. And 
generation after generation of the negro race had 
away under temporal and spiritual injury 
‘anflicted by professing christians ! | 
_ For the last half century one attempt after an- 
other has continually been making to palliate 
some of the grosser evils of slavery, to meliorate 
the wretched condition of the slave, to restrain the 
cruel scourge, to abolish the odious traffic, to prevent 
the separation of families, to impart the consolations 
of religion— these efforts have been made with 
sincere good-will, but with very partial and limited 
success. The crowning act of justice and hu- 
manity has at length abolished the systém, and 
slavery is no more; but conscience still cries out 
for restitution. We approach the throne of mercy, 
3B3 
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and supplicate, “ Deliver us from blood-guiltiness, 
O God, thou God of our salvation.” ‘O Lord, to 
us belongeth confusion of face, to our kings, to our 
princes, and to our fathers, because we have sinned 
against thee. To the Lord our God belong mer- 
cies and forgivenesses.. O Lord, hear! O Lord, for- 
give!” But with all our pleas and encouragements 
from the free mercy of a forgiving God, there is’ 
still a feeling that restitution should accompany 
penitence : -— And if I have wronged any man, I 
restore him fourfold,” was not less consistent with | 
the free forgiveness of the gospel than with the 


equitable requirement of the law. And how can 


we requite our injured brother? Shall we give 


blood for the blood that has started from his lace- 
rated flesh? Shall we heap upon him “ jewels | 
of silver and jewels of gold,’ like those of the 


Egyptians, to pay for centuries of unrequited toil 


. from him and his forefathers? Could this be done, 


who should name a commodity and fix a price with 
which to remunerate for lacerated affections, for 
ties of relationship severed, for hearts broken in 
anguish, and for spirits driven to despair? Alas! 
alas! what an accumulation of irremediable evils 
has the sin of slavery inflicted and entailed. Yet 
though what is past cannot be recalled, and, in 
thousands of instarices, individual injury can never 
be repaired, we have in our hands the means of 
national remuneration ; we possess that invaluable 
boon, the Bible, a knowledge of the way of salva- 


tion by Jesus Christ. Let us impart this boon to 


the negroes, and teach them to read and understand 
it: thus we may put them in possession of a 
treasure that can make them rich indeed, that can 
more than compensate for their privations 
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and hardships, that can confer an elevation: more 
than corresponding with the degradation inflicted 
by slavery ; and that shall not only be to them an 
individual blessing, but shall qualify them to 
back to Africa, and there diffuse the blessings -of 
civilization and christianity. To effect this glo- 
rious object ought to call forth the most strenuous © 
and persevering exertions of christian philan- 
thropy. | 
A Sketch of the Attempts already made to — 


evangelize the Negroes. | 
The Moravians, or United Brethren, appear to 
have taken the lead in the labour of love. The 
origin of this mission was attended with circum- 
stances singularly interesting. Count Zinzendorf, 
‘a pious young Danish nobleman, being in Copen- 
hagen, in the year 1731, to attend the corona- 
tion of Christian VI., king of Denmark, some of 
his servants became acquainted with a negro— 
apparently a christian negro—named Anthony. 
This man told them much of the miseries endured 
in the island of St. Thomas, and of the ardent desire 
of many, especially his own sister Anna, to be in- 
structed in the way ofsalvation. This relation deeply 
affected the count, who had long felt a concern for 
the salvation of the heathen, and had expressed 
his hope that the brethren would one day have it 
in their power to proclaim the gospel to Laplanders, 
negroes, and Greenlanders. On his return 
Herrnhut, in Saxony—where he had founded a 
colony of the Moravian brethren, and which is the 
principal settlement of that peaceful, industrious, © 
and pious people—he mentioned among them the 
circumstance which had: so powerfully impressed _ 
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his mind. Shortly afterwards the negro Anthony 
obtained permission to visit Herrnhut, and re- 
peated his relation to many of the inhabitants, but 
added, that the labours of the negroes were so in- 
cessant that they could find no leisure for religious 
' instruction, unless their teacher himself should 
become a slave for the purpose of instructing 
them during their daily employment. This repre- 
sentation roused the zeal of the brethren, and 
they| determined that no obstacles, however seem- 
ingly insurmountable, should deter them from 
- making the attempt. Two young men, named 
Leonard Dober and Tobias Leupold, publicly 
- avowed their resolution to go to St. Thomas’s, and 
even to sell themselves as slaves, if they could find 
no other way of access to the negroes, in order to 
preach the gospel to them. Tobias Leupold re- 
peated, in writing, his request for permission to go 
to St. Thomas's; and while his letter was read to 
the congregation, two others formed the resolution 
of offering themselves to go to Greenland. Such 
was the origin of the missions which, under great 
hardships and discouragements, have been carried 
on by that self-denying people to the present day. 
A very brief sketch of those to the negroes alone 
comports with the design of this work.—Leonard 
-Dober, accompanied by a brother, named David 
-Hitchman, proceeded to the island of St. Thomas, 
where they found out Anna and. Abraham, the 
sister and brother of Anthony, who received the 
testimony of salvation by grace through faith 
Jesus, with heart-felt joy. Other negroes soon 
visited them, and earnestly begged for instruction. 
The eagerness with which the poor slaves listened 
_ to the word of salvation amply reconciled the 
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missionaries to the hardships and poverty they 
had to endure. ‘The mission sustained various 


changes, by the death or removal of missionaries, 
and the succession or reinforcement of others; and - 


also from insurrections in the island, perils by sea, 


and the prevalence of disease among them. How- _. 


ever, in the course of four years from the com-— 


mencement of the enterprise, upwards of two 


hundred negroes attended, and received religious 


instruction. The benign influence of the gospel 


was evidenced in the altered character of those who 
received it. This was acknowledged by several 
proprietors, who were thereby induced to favour the 
missionaries, and assisted them in purchasing a 
plantation on which to settle. Probably the first - 
fruits of negro slaves were three men added to the | 
church by baptism on August 30, 1736. | 

Adversaries soon arose, who opposed the work 


in every possible way, first forbidding the slaves 


all intercourse with their teachers, and then by 
false accusations, procuring the imprisonment of | 
the missionaries. But the word of the Lord was 
not bound; the awakened negroes continued to 
meet together to their edification, and sometimes 
assembled in great numbers under the windows of 
the prison, where they joined in singing and prayer. 
As it was with the apostles of old, “ the things that 
happened among them fell out rather unto the 
furtherance of the gospel; so that the brethren’ 
in Christ waxing confident by their bonds, were 
much more bold to — the word without fear.” 
Negro converts rapidly increased ;, while entail 
who had been opposers and maligners, were either 


silenced or brought to repentance, and the suffering 


missionaries were emboldened to persevere and 
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triumph in the Lord. They were at length re- 


leased by the governor, on the intercession of 


Count Zinzendorf, who visited the island. On the 
return of this nobleman, the negroes sent by him 
a petition to the King of Denmark, and the negro— 
women one to the queen, praying that they might — 
have liberty to be instructed in the christian re-_ 
ligion. In consequence of these petitions, and 
the representations of Count Zinzendorf, an order 
was passed, securing to the brethren liberty and 
protection in preaching to the negroes. The sim-. 
plicity and fervour of these petitions will render 
them interesting to the reader. They are literally 
Petition to the King. 
“‘ Most gracious lord king! Now we have hope 
that your majesty will command that we ,may 


continue to learn to know the Lord Jesus. We — 


remain immoveable, if it please God our Lord; _ 
though we are greatly oppressed by men who 
come and beat and cut us when massa teach us. 
They burn our books, and say, ‘the negroes must 
not be saved; a baptized negro is fit fuel for 
hell-fire.’ They have put the brethren whom God 
has sent to us, and who are the only survivors of | 
twenty, for three months into the fort, and now 
they mtend to expel them from the country. They 
all appeal to your majesty, and say, You had for- 


bidden that the negroes should be made acquainted | 
with our Saviour, and would shortly send Massa 
Martinus away. But we do not believe this; and 


we pray your majesty to permit us to be instructed 
in the knowledge of the Lord, and remain in con- 
nexion with the brethren’s church ; for we wish to 
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go with them to our Saviour. We will be obedient _ 
to our masters in all things ; we only wish to send 
our souls to heaven to the Lord Jesus. Formerly 
_ we have defrauded our masters, stolen provisions, — 
run away, and been idle. But now things are 
_ very different, as the masters themselves very well 
know. Many a negro, for his wicked deeds, has 
resolutely suffered his hands and feet to be cut off. — 
We will cheerfully put our necks under the axe for 
the Lord Jesus and his congregation, if our mas- 
ters, as they say, will kill us. God the Lord bless 
our most gracious kinga thousand times. 
“ Written in St. Thomas's the 15th of February, 
in the name of more than six hundred and fi ty 
scholars of the Lord Jesus, who are instructed by 
Massa Martinus. Signed by Peter, and three 
other native assistants.” | | a | 


Petition to the Queen, written by Magdalene, one 

of the female assistants. | 
_ Great queen ! when I was in Papaa, in Africa, 
I served Mr. Mahew; now, when I have come ~ 
into the land of the white people, they will not. 
suffer me to serve the Lord Jesus. The white 
people will not obey him, and they may do as_ 
they please; but, when the poor black brethren 
and sisters wish to serve the Lord Jesus, they are | 


looked upou as maroons (run-away negroes). If 


jt seemeth good to the queen, may your majesty — 
pray to the Lord Jesus for us, and pray likewise — 
the king, that he may permit Massa Martinus 
to preach the word of the Lord, that we may learn | 
to know the Lord, and that he’ may baptize us © 
negroes. The Lord preserve and bless you, to- — 
gether with your son, and daughter, and the whole © 
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fainily. I shall not cease praving to the Lord 


Jesus for you. | 


“ Written in the name of more than two hundred 


and filty negro women who love the Lord Jesus.” 


But we must be more general: in recording 
the labours of this indefatigable and self-denying | 
people. Suffice it to say, that within ten years 
from the first missionary impulse among them, as _ 
above related, missionaries were sent to St. 


~Thomas’s, St. Croix, Surinam, Berbice, to the 
negroes in South Carolina, to Guinea, to the 


‘ape of Good Hope, and Ceylon. Since that 


time their missionaries have also been sent to the 


islands of St. Jan, Jamaica, Antigua, Barbadoes, 
St. Kitt’s, (or St. Christopher's,) and Tobago. 
All of these have a distinct bearing on negro 
instruction. The success attending their efforts 
has been various: their hardships have been very 
similar; such as perils and loss of lives and pro- 
perty by sea-voyages and land-hurricanes ; exces- 
sive toil, and privations in inhospitable regions ; 


mortality, from insalubrious climates and epidemic 


diseases ; the opposition of selfish masters to the 
christian instruction of their slaves; and, in some 
instauces (as above) misrepresentation and false 
imprisonment. They have, however, been dis- 


_tingnished by an untiring zeal and devotedness to 


their great work, and by such humility and pru- 
dence as have done much to disarm opposition. | To 
give some idea of their labours, sufferings, 
successes, the following statements are subjoined.— 
In South America, from the beginning of the mis- 
sion in 1735, to the commencement of the present 
century, a period of 65 years, 159 missionaries 
(male and female) had been employed, of whom 
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75 had ied in the country, 63 had returned to 
Europe, and 21 were still actively employed on 
the different stations in Guiana. During that time 
1645 persons had been received into fellowship 
with them. Of this number 855 were Indians, 
59 free negroes, and 731 negro and mulatto slaves; 
685 had died in the faith of the gospel, 594 were 
still living: and enjoying the instructions of the 
missionaries, and 393 had for gi the fellowship 
of the believers. 
In 1782, 50 years from the commencement of 
the missions to the West Indies, the event. was 
celebrated as a sort of jubilee, with solemn joy. 
Tt then appeared that during that period 127 mis- 
sionaries, and their assistants, wives, and children, 
had died; that 8833 adult negroes had been re- 
ceived into christian fellowship, of whom 2974 
had died. ‘This statement relates: to St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, and St. Jan. 
In 1826, the Moravians, or United Brethren, had 
8. missionaries in Antigua, 2 in St. Domingo, 
5 at three stations in Jamaica, | in Barbadoes, 
and 24 whose labours were divided between St. : 
-Kitt’s, St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Jan, and Pasa- 
maribo. In each of these islands flourishing mis- 
sionary stations subsist to the present time.* | 
A mission was begun in Jamaica in 1754, under 
very promising auspices. A number of the pro-— 
rietors having expressed a wish that their slaves 
should be these furnished 


“ Besides those to ‘the North American indians; to Les 
land, Tartary, Algiers, to Persia, Egypt, Labrador, Tran-— 
quebar, and the Nicobar islands, which do not aa 
come within the design of this volume. | 
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a house and land for the missionaries, and en- 


couraged their negroes to attend the preaching of 


the gospel, allowing them the necessary time and 
liberty, and but little opposition was manifested. 
In the course of the first year the negro hearers 
increased to about 800, and so many of the white 
people also attended, that it was found necessary 
to hold separate congregations. In this prosper- 
ous state the mission continued for two or three 


years, but afterwards experienced considerable fluc- 


tuations; the work has, however, gone on, and at | 
the present time many hundreds of negroes are 
under the instruction of the brethren. The number 
of married missionaries is nine; they have seven 


stations. In the insurrection of 1832 they shared, 
in some degree, the obloquy of their brethren ; 


one of them, named Pleifer, was tried by a court- 


_ Antigua was first visited in 1756. For several — 
years the progress of the work was rather slow; 
but in course of time the Lord gave testimony to 
the word of his grace: many negroes embraced 
the christian faith, not only in outward profession, 


but to the saving of their souls, as they evidenced 


by their stedfastness and consistency in life, and 
their composure and triumph in the prospect of 
death. There are at present on this island twelve 
married missionaries,* who minister the word of 
life at five different stations. = | 

The next island to which the brethren directed — 
their attention was Barbadoes.. Two went thither 
in 1765, but one of them almost immediately 


* The wives of the missionaries are very active in the 


| instruction of females and children, and in humane atten- 


tion to the afflicted. 
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after departed this life, and the other quitted 
the cause; a third who followed, was very soon 
numbered with the dead. Hence the undertaking 
was suspended ull 1767, when the work was re- 
sumed, and the gospel, under the power of Divine 
grace, found its way to the hearts of sinners. 
After many peculiar struggles, the mission re- 
mains to the present day. This island has been 
repeatedly visited with dreadful hurricanes,, and — 
has been the seat of formidable insurrections among 
the slaves. In the former the lives of the mis- 
sionaries were mercifully spared, aud in the latter 
they had the satisfaction of knowing that none’ of 
the negroes belonging to their church had joined 
the rebels. The present number of married mis- 
sionaries is three. an 

St. Kitt’s. A mission here was begun in 1777. 
The missionaries were countenanced by most of 
the planters, and some of the negroes believed, and 
were added to the church. The seed of the word 
sown in this island was less rapid in its growth 
than in some other places ; for in seven years the 
converts scarcely exceeded forty; but the fruits 
were generally abiding, and exhibited a pleasing 
degree of maturity. After some time a larger 
chapel became peso towards which the negroes 
contributed considerably, both by personal labour 
and pecuniary assistance. It may be uniformly 
regarded as a good sign of the success of the aml 
when people are not only willing to receive the 
preachers, and listen to their instructions, but are — 
concerned to exert themselves in maintaining and — 
perpetuating it. The zeal of these negroes proved 
a token for good, and the chapel reared by their en- 
deavours formed an object of attraction to many of © 
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their brethren. The chapel was crowded with atten- 


tive hearers, and on the Lord’s day large companies 
were standing outside and devoutly listening to the 
words of eternal life. The number of those who from 


the heart believed on the Saviour was continually 


increasing, and in a few years amounted to two thou- 
sand five hundred. In later years, some diminu- 
tion in the congregation of the brethren had been 


experienced, but of this they spoke not in the 


language of complaint, as it was principally traced 
to the increasing exertions of other christian de- 
nominations in the same noble work, by which the 
gospel has been more widely extended than it 
could have been had the Jabourers been confined to 
one denomination only. There are at present on the 
island five married missionaries, and three stations. 
Tobago -was visited by the missionaries from 
Barbadoes in 1789. This island displayed a sin- 
gular feature—that of masters desirous of the chris- 
tian instruction of their slaves, and the slaves 
themselves indifferent to it, or attending rather in 
compliance with the wishes of their masters than 
from a personal sense of duty and privilege. Com- 
paratively little good resulted; and from the un- 
settled state of the island, the death of several mis- — 
sionaries, and some of the proprietors who had 
been the chief supporters of the mission, together _ 
with other discouraging circumstances, the station 
was ultimately given up. It was resumed in 1827, | 
and two married missionaries labour there to the 
present time. 
The mission to the negroes in South Carolina 
was but short lived, At the request of the trustees 
of Georgia, two brethren were sent thither in 1739, 
but one of them died the year following, and, on 
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account of varions difficulties and impediments 
thrown in the way, the other returned into Penn- 
sylvania, and the undertaking was relinquished.* 
In Guinea a mission was commenced in 1737. | 
Christian Protten, a converted mulatto from Guinea, | 
who visited Copenhagen, and became acquainted | 
with Count Zinzendorf, offered to go as a mission- 
ary to his native country. He accordingly went, 
accompanied by a christian brother. The latter 
died soon after his arrival; the former continued — 
_ # Is Carolina still a slave state? and if so, what are 
American christians doing, either for the emancipation or 
the christian instruction of the slaves? Are the following 
-unchristian edicts still in force, or are they obsolete and | 
abrogated South Carolina, 1740. Whereas, the having 
of slaves taught to write, or suffering them to be employed | 
in writing, may be attended with great inconveniences, be — 
it enacted, that all and each person and persons whatsoever — 
who shall hereafter teach, or cause any slave or slaves to 
. be taught to write, or who shall hire or employ any slave 


_ as a scribe in any manner of writing whatsoever, shall for — 


every such offence forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds | 
current money.” It is enacted in Georgia, that if a white | 
teach a slave, free negro, or person of colour, to read or 
write, he shall be fined not exceeding 9500 dollars, and im- | 
prisoned at the discretion of the court. If a slave, free 
_ pegro, or coloured person teach any other slave, free negro, | 
or coloured person, he shall be fined and whipped, or fined 
_ or whipped, at the discretion of the court. (Imprisonment 
- would not suit so well in the case of a slave, because it 
_ would be depriving the master of histime.) In North Caro- 
lima, by the statutes revised in 1830-1, to teach a slave to 
read or write, or to sell or give him any book or pamphlet, 
is punishable with thirty-nine lashes, or imprisonment, at 
the discretion of the court, if the offender be a free negro, 
and with a fine of 8200 dollars if a white. The reason 
set forth in the preamble is, that ‘‘ teaching slaves to read 
and write, tends to excite dissatisfaction in their minds, 
and to produce insurrection 
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to labour, but apparently with little or no suc-— 
cess. Ata later period fresh attempts were made to — 
establish a missionary settlement; but from the 


unhealthiness of the climate, Europeans died alinost 
as soon as they could begin their work, and alter the 
loss of many valuable lives, the attempt was aban- 
doned. But negro emancipation opens the dawn of 
a brighter day to,Guinea; though European mis- 


sionaries cannot the climate, native Africans 
ean, and the liberated negro who was brought in 


bondage to Europe, to learn the gospe 1 of salvation, 
shall, “fired with patriotic and christian zeal, go 

anoug his countrymen in 
their own tongue, the wonderful wor rks of redeem- 


back free to proc 


ing merey. 


In 1740 atte inpts were made bi the brethren to 
convey the gospel to Ceylon. Two missionaries 
were sent thither, but they were bitterly opposed 
by the Dutch clergy, who ultimately succeeded in 
driving them away, though not until they had the 


satisfaction of witnessing some fruit of their labours ; 
not exactly among those who were the immediate 
objects of their mission, but they were honoured by 
God as instruments of rousing from the sleep of 


carnal security many nominal christians, and lead- 


ing them to saving faith in Christ Jesus. 
The baptist denomination appears to have been 


‘next in the field of missionary enterprise ; and it is 
a most interesting fact that ‘the first preacher of 


this denduiination in the West Indian islands was 


himself a negro slave! Stolen from the land ot | 


his forefathers, and carried in a_ slave-ship to 
America, (the land of freedom ') he there endured 


the toil of hopeless slavery. But there, from the 
descendants of some of those who forsook England 
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because they could not enjoy religious liberty, 
from them he first heard of “Christ Jesus and Him 
crucified.” The news reached his heart and regu- 
lated his life. Being now impelled by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, with an ardent desire to 
do good, and, on account of his skin, not being 
permitted to do that in America, he worked, until 
at length, by some means, he obtained his free- 
dom, and got a passage to Jamaica. There, amidst 
trials unequalled, trials that will not be revealed 
till Jamaica gives up her dead, he proclaimed to 
his enslaved brethren salvation throngh a crucified 
Redeemer. It is painful, and, atthe same time 
interesting, to state that the first chapel erected for 
the accommodation of the people thus gathered, 
was built solely on Lord’s days. The slaves at 
that period had no time which they could call 
their own except the sacred day of rest; and while 
others devoted the hours of leisure to repose, or 
worldly gain, or dissipation, those who had been 
bronght to love the Lord Jesus, consecrated it to 
building a house to the honour of his name in 
which to meet for his worship. 

As they laboured, they sang the praises of God; 
while they worked, their instructor preached ; and 
thus the first baptist chapel on the island was 
erected. When first missionaries of this denomina- 
‘tion from England visited the island, early in 

1814, they found the good old man surrounded by 
a congregation of five or six hundred persons. He 
lived several years after this, and died in a good 
old age, triumphing in redeeming love. Mr. Knibb 
who went to Jamaica in 1825) had the pleasure 
of knowing Moses Baker, whom he calls “ the 
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apostle from Africa to Africans ;” and, amidst the 


tears and sobs of multitudes of his fellow-country- 
men, committed his remains to the tomb. | 


In 1780, or thereabouts, Mr. George Lile, a 


black person, connected with the baptists in Georgia, 
left America on account of the war with England, 
and went to Jamaica. From 1783 he preached in 
about Kingston, and his labours were evidently 


blessed to the salvation of sonls. Some, yet living, - 


who adorn the doctrines of God our Saviour, were 


amongst the early fruits of his ministry. r 

In 1814, Mr. Rowe, the first baptist missionary 
sent out from England, arrived at Montego Bay, | 
with Mrs. Rowe. Falmouth was the contemplated 
scene of his future labours. He was greatly dis- 
tressed at the dreadfully low state of morals, the 
almost total disregard to religion, and the violent 
prejudice which he found to prevail. Persons to 
whom he took letters of saad ee received him 
politely, but gave him little encoyragement respect- 
ing the work of his mission. The magistrates, also, 
though they did not oppose his preaching ultimately, 
recommended him to begin by keeping a school. | 


Unwilling to excite hostility at the outset, he 


opened a school at Falmouth in April, 1814, and 
in June following intimated his intention of preach- — 
ing in his own house. This he did. Several | 
respectable persons attended, and he continued for — 


-@ time to proceed without interruption. He was 


afterwards, without any assigned reason, prohibited 

from preaching; but such was the uniform con- 

sistency of his character as to produce in the minds — 

of the chief governor of the parish, and other gen- — 

tlemen, the fullest conviction of the purity of hs — 
| | 
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motives, and it was resolved to grant him legal 
ea and permit him to resume his public 
uties; but just as the scene began to brighten, it 
pleased God, in his mysterious providence, to 
remove the faithful labourer to his heavenly rest. 
Prior to Mr. Rowe’s death, Mr. Lee Compeer was. 
sent out as a baptist missionary, and settled at Old 
~ Harbour, in St. Dorothy parish, with a view prin- 
cipally to the instruction of negro children in read- 
ing, and in the principles of the christian religion ; 
but, shortly afterwards, he removed to Kingston, ob- 
tained a licence to preach, and became the pastor of | 
a church of about two hundred members. On 
account of declining health, he was compelled, in 
1817, to relinquish his engagement, .and most 
encouraging prospects of usefulness. But perhaps 
a more clear and concise account of this depart- 
ment of evangelical labour among negroes will be 
obtained by giving the leading events of the mission 
in chronological order. | 
1814. Mr. Rowe at ‘Fairinowth). 
1816. -Mr. and Mrs. Compeer at Old Harbin 
death of Mr. Rowe—Mr. Compeer’s removal to 
Kingston. 
1817. Mr. and Mrs. Coultart sent out. Mr. > 
Compeer obliged to leave on account of ill health. 
Mr. Coultart succeeded him over an increasing and 
rosperous congregation at Kingston; also esta-— 
lished a school. Death of Mrs. Coultart. Mr. 
— Coultart, in consequence of impaired health, obliged 
to return to England for a time. | 
1818. Two new missionaries, Messrs. Kitching 
and Godden, sent out. Mr. Kitching appointed to 
take charge of Mr. Coultart’s — during ae 


absence. 
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1819. Mr. Godden settled at Spanish Town, 


and great interest excited. Death of Mrs. Godden, 
and of Mr. Kitching. 


1820. Return of Mr. Coultart, The church at 


_ Kingston greatly increased, and by great exertions 
among the people themselves, together with assist- 
ance obtained from friends in England by Mr. 
Coultart, purchased premises and erected a com- 
modions chapel.* Mr. Godden formed a church 

at.Spanish Town. His dwelling-house and chapel 
burnt down ; the fire supposed to been the 
work of an incendiary. Other premises obtained, 
and a chapel erected in a more eligible part of the 
town. Subordinate stations commenced. — | 


1822. A missionary sent from the church at 


_ Kingston to another part of the island. Mr. 
Vaughan, a proprietor, on whose’ estates the vene- 
rable Moses Baker (now disabled by age and in- _ 
firmity) had long taught, applied for a suitable 
- person to instruct the negroes, and also engage in 
some secular employ; Mr. Tripp (a carpenter) 
- was sanctioned by the society: he entered upon 
this service. He laboured with success until the 
- death of Mrs. Tripp, when, on account of his family, 
he returned to England. Mr. and Mrs. Tinson 

sent out, with a view to settle at Manchioneal, in 
| $e Thomas's in the East. Mr. Tinson’s desire to 
- preach opposed by one magistrate solely from @ 
dread lest “the parish should be inundated by 


sectaries.” Mr. Tinson settled over a second 
church at or near Kingston. Preaching com- 


menced by the missionaries at a private house in 
Port Royal. 


sis Opened i in January, 1822 ; “capable of containing two 


thousand persons. | 
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- 1823. Mr. Thomas Knibb arrived from Eng- 
land. He was by to superintend a school 
connected with Mr. Coultart’s church at Kingston, 
and frequently preached both there and at Port 
Royal. This eminently faithful, zealous, and 
energetic man, during the short period of his labour 
among the negroes, was indefatigable and success- 
ful, both in the school and in the pulpit. Three 
new missionaries sent out to Jamaica, Mr. James — 
Phillippo, Mr. Ebenezer — and Mr. Thos. 
Burchell. 
1824. Mr. Godden obliged to return to England 
an account of ill health, and died November fol- 
lowing. Succeeded at Spanish Town by Mr. 
Phillippo. Mr. P. for some time prohibited from 
preaching, but at length the restrictions taken off, 
and his ministry blessed, to the great increase of 
the church and congregation. Mr. Knibb died 
after three days’ illness, and his widow a few 
‘months afterwards. Mr. Phillips temporarily 
stationed at Kingston during the absence of Mr. 
Coultart : afterwards commenced a new station at 
Annotto Bay. Mr. Burchell succeeded Mr. Tripp — 
at Crooked Spring, under the patronage of the 
Hon. W. Vaughan, and afterwards formed a church | 
‘at Montego Bay, about three miles distant, over 
both which he presided with great success. He © 
also commenced one or two other stations. <A 
wealthy proprietor in Westmoreland, who was 
friendly to religious instruction, on condition that 
_a missionary should be settled on his estate, offered’ 
premises at not more than one-third their value, 
which were purchased by the society ; and here, 
too, Mr. Burchell laboured, until, in rang he was 
compelled by ill health to visit England. 
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in the school at Kingston, which greatly prospered, 
He also became pastor of a newly-formed church 
at Port Royal. The church at Annotto Bay, 
under Mr. Phillips, very flourishing ; but the 
career of Mr. P.’s diligent, faithful, and successful 


~ labours closed by death. ‘Mr. and Mrs. P. both 


1825. Mr. William Knibb succeeded his 


died of fever within two days of each other. 

1826. A new school-house built on the mission 
premises, East Queen Street, Kingston, for Mr. 
Knibb’s se ‘hool, which soon increased. to upwards 
of three hundred scholars. Three new mission- 
aries arrived in Jamaica, Mr. James Flood, who 


— succeeded Mr. Phillips at Annotto Bay, and la- 


boured also at Mount Charles, where he resided. — 
Mr. James Mann went to Montego Bay, to sup-_ 
ply the place of Mr, Burchell during his absence 
oli that and other stations. — | Mr. Mann very mugh | 
beloved, and very useful. Mr. Burchell on his — 
return found the churches both at Moutego Bay | 
and Crooked Spring in a very pleasing and pros- _ 
perous state, the meetings for worship well at- | 
tended, and the members walking in peace and— 
brotherly love. Mr. Baylis went to Spanish Town | 
to assist Mr. Phillippo, ‘and auperiniend a school 
connected with that station. | | 
1827. Mr. Burchell returned ‘from, England, | 
having appealed to the British public, and ob-— 
tained the means of erecting a suitable place of | 
worship at Montego Bay, which was soon after- 
wards a¢complished. Mr. Tinson’s church and 
congregation, which had met in an old dilapidated | 


building about a mile from Kingston, removed | 


into the city, and settled in eligi ible premises ; the: 
church cpusisting of two and eighty-two” 
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town members, and about two hundred living on 
different ¢states in the country. Mr. Coultart 
again visited England, partly on account of the 
dangerous state of Mrs, C.’s health, and partly with 
a view to seek aid for the public schools connected 
with his society. Mr, Flood removed to Kingston 
to supply Mr, Coultart’s church during his ab- 
sence. -A church formed at Mount Charles, of 
which Mr. Baylis became pastor. A new mis- 
sionary, Mr. Joseph Burton, sent out; appointed, 
on his arrival, to relieve Mr. Flood, at Kingston, 
by superintending the church there until the re- 
turn of Mr. Coultart. Mr. Flood removed to 
Annotto. Bay, intending to give his whole attention 
tp that portion of the mission. The Divine bless- 
ing prospered his labours, and he soon extended 
his sphere of @perations by opening a new station 
at Charlestown, about ten miles distant. On Mr. 
Coultart’s return, Mr. Burton removed to Port 
Maria; while there he commenced two subordi- 
‘nate stations, at Oracabassa and Bray Head, and 
purchased premises for the erection of a place of 
worship, and a missionary dwelling-house. This 
-- year the missionaries met in Kingston, and gave 
an account of their several stations. There were 
at this time eight churches in the island, compre- 
hending 5246 members: the clear increase during 
the previous. six months amounting to 721, 

1828. A new station formed at Falmouth, the 
principal town in the parish of Trelawny, about 
twenty-two miles east of Montego Bay, and having 
a slave population amounting to 26,000, many of 

whom bad ele in the habit of attending places 
_of worship as distant as Montego Bay and Crooked 
Spring. Mr. Mann was stationed here, and had 
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much | satisfaction and success in preaching the 
gospel, as well as in witnessing the happy results 
of seed sown fourteen years before by Mr. Rowe, 


the first baptist missionary who settled there, and | 


whose labours were closed almost as soon as com- 
menced. A church was now formed, of which 
Mr. Mann became the pastor: he also obtained a 
licence te preach the gospel at Ridgeland, the es- 
tate above mentioned in Westmoreland, around 


which the negro population amounted to 50,000. 
This year an association was formed to assist the 
Baptist Missionary Society in extending the 


sphere of its operations throughout the island, 


and especially in providing for the supply of sta- 
tions left destitute either by the absence or death 
of their ministers. Mr. Tinson visiting America 
and England for the benefit of his health: his 
station at Hanover Street, Kingston, supplied by 
Mr. Baylis. 


1829. Mr. Taylor, previously resident in the 
island, jomed the baptist missionaries, and being 


- aecepted by the Society, was ordained, and took 
_ charge of the church at Old Harbour; and shortly 


after opened another station at Hayes Savanna, 
where a church was formed, and both proved 
equally prosperous. Mr. Knibb, on account of 
ill health, being compelled to relinquish his school 
at Kingston, transferred the whole of his time and 
labours to direct missionary work: he left Port 
Royal, and proceeded to Savanna-la-Mar, of which _ 
church he took charge, in connexion with Ridge- 
land. In consequence of Mrs. Coultart’s ill health, 
Mr. C. removed from Kingston to Mount Charles 
to superintend that station, in connexion with @ 
subordinate one commenced by Mr. Baylis, at 
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| Zion's Hill; Mr. Baylis removing from that place 
to Port Maurice, which Mr. Burton left to succeed 
» Mr. Coultart, at Kingston. Three new mission- 
aries, with their wives, arrived in the island; Mr. 
Cantlow, who took charge of Crooked Spring 
church, when Mr. Tinson resumed his charge at 
_ Kingston; Mr. Clarke, who took the school in 
| ‘which Mr. Knibb had left, and also the 
church at Port Royal; Mr. Nichols, who was 
afterwards appointed to take charge of two stations 
about that time transferred from another mission- 
ary society, namely, St. Ann’s Bay and Ocho 
Rios. Two new stations also commenced by the 
| indefatigable Maun, one at Rio Bueno, snother at 
Stewarts Town. 
1830. Death of Mr. Mann, the 
church at Falmouth had greatly increased, and 
.. Y the gospel been extended to other districts. Mr. 
_ Knibb became his suceessor, and was similarly 
favoured in witnessing and promoting the — 
_ perity of the cause. A new station opened by 
Mr. Tinson, at. ‘Gallerts, mineteen tiles from 
Kingston. | 
"1831. Mr. Francis Gardner arrived from Eng- 
land, and succeeded Mr. Knibb at Savanna-la-Mar 
and Ri d. Mr. Josiah Barlow, who came to 
the island in a medical capacity, having connected 
himse]f with the missionaries, was gradually brought 
forward to render occasional assistance, and at 
length was induced to resign the medical pro- 
fession, and take charge of the school in Kingston, @ 
and to supply the church at Mount Charles, which @ 
had frequently been left destitute. Mr. Burton, 7 
who had visited England, on his return proceeded » 
to Manchioneal, St. Themes, the society 
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had long been desirous of stationing a missionary. 
He was received with gladness by the neighbouring 
poor, who were hungering for the word of life, and 
entered on his labours with considerable encou- 
ragement, though not without difficulties. This: 
year an association of the missionaries was held at 
Falmouth and Montego Bay, when it appeared 
that the number in communion with the several 
churches amounted to 10,838; being a clear in- 
crease, during the last year, of nearly two thousand. 
At this time, two missionaries were ordained, 
namely, Mr. Wilham Whitehorne, a native, of 
) Jamaica, who had been educated in the law, but 
becoming deeply impressed with the concerns of 
religion, was desirous of relinquishing his legal 
profession, and devoting himself to the christian 
| ministry. He connected himself with the baptist 
missionaries, and was settled over the stations at 
Rio Bueno and Stewart's Town: the other, Mr. 
Abbott, was a native of England, and had come to 
Jamaica on account of his health, which required 
a warmer climate. Finding the climate very con- 
genial to his health, he entered on a commercial — 
lengagement, but after some time relinquished a 
lucrative herecdr xy that he might engage in 
Fi preaching the gospel. He was appointed to the 
stations at Lucea and Green Island, which had 
~ been commenced by another society, which now 
— relinquished its mission in Jamaica. This year 
| Mr. Cantow was obliged to leave on account -of 
his health. His absence was providentially sup- 


i plied by Mr. Kingdon, who having studied for the 
‘i | ministry, was in Jamaica for change of climate, 
ba , and was induced to remain and superintend Mr. — 


Cantlow’s charge until his return, Mr. Kingdon, 
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however, was obliged to leave in about three 
months; but afterwards returned, and is now 
labouring as a regular missionary, This year the 


missionaries were called upon to mourn over the 
loss of a promising coadjutor, Mr. John Griffiths, 


who was only permitted to look on the field of 


labour, and then called away to the mansions of 


the: blest. Within nine days of his arrival he 
died of yellow fever. Mr. John Shoveller also 
was sent out to take charge of the church in Kast 
Queen Street, His health was good, his. services 
eminently acceptable, his usefulness great, and 
his prospects most encouraging, but he was re- 
moved by death within a few months of his arrival, 
This year Mr. Burchell was compelled to visit 
England for a short season, leaving his church at 
Montego Bay principally under the care of Mr. 
Gardner, with the assistance of Messrs. Knibb and 
Kingdon; Mr. Abbott taking charge of the 
Gumey’s Mount church, My. Burton having 
formed a church at Manchioneal, opened also a 


station at Mount Bay, about thirty miles distant. 
_ Mr. Clarke having resigned the school in Kings- 
ton, in which he was succeeded by Mr, White- 


horne, went to reside at Port Royal, that he might 
give his whole attention to that and to two sub- 
ordinate stations at Port Henderson and Musquito 
Point. Mr. Nicholls extended his labours to 
Brown’s Town, a settlement in the interior, where 
he met with great encouragement, obtained pre- 


mises, which he opened for religious worship, and 


formed a church, Mr. and Mrs. Phillippo were 
obliged to leave on account of health ; but notwith- 
standing the diminution of labourers, great pros- 
perity attended cvery departnent of the mission. 
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Large additions had been made, or were about 
to be made, to most of the churches. A new 
chapel was erected, and about to be opened, at 
Salter’s Hill; other stations were about to be 
opened ; and the time and strength of every mis- 
sionary were joyfully strained to the utmost in 
the delightful employment of preaching the gospel 
to perishing sinners. 

But prosperity proved the prelude to persecu- 
tion. The enmity of a great majority of the white 
inhabitants against religion was most violent. It 


had all along been manifested in attempts to pre- 


vent the negroes from attending the preaching of 
the gospel, and, in many instances, in cruel per- 
secution against them, solely on the ground of 
their religion, whether as discovered in their at- 


tachment to religious exercises, or in the influence 


of religious principles in promoting a higher degree 
of morality than was consistent with the licentious 
eer of the white population. This enmity 
1ad long been inflamed by the growing success of 
the missionaries, and only a pretext was wanting» 


to banish out of the island every faithful minister 


of the gospel, of whatever denomination. At 
length this pretext was: found: a rebellion broke 
out among the slaves, arising, as we have already 


-seen, from causes wholly unconnected with the 


missionaries ; but the very men who had provoked 


it by their general cruelty ahd oppression, and 
~who had rashly, if not designedly fomented it by 


unfounded rumours, immediately cast the blame 
upon the missionaries, as Nero cast upon the 
christians the blame of setting fire to Rome. Re- 
solved on their destruction, they instigated the mob 
to acts of lawless violence against the chapels, and 
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assailed the character and lives of the missionaries 
by legalized persecution and: perjury. The par-— 
‘ticulars of their sufferings and deliverance, and the 
result, (unlooked for by their enemies,) in expe- 
diting the abolition of slavery, pave already been 
detailed. All that is necessary here is a summary 
of the state of the mission previously to:the re- 
bellion, the condition in which it was placed | by 
that event, and the circumstances that have since 
‘transpired, 

It appears then, that from, 1814 to the 
1831, when the rebellion broke out, the number 
of missionaries sent out (or at least employed ) 
by the Baptist Missionary Society, was twenty- 
seven, of whom twenty-three had wives. Eight of the 
‘missionaries, and. five of their wives, had died. 
‘Three had left. Five were temporarily absent, 
and eleven were in actual’ service, and Mr. Bur- 
chell reached the island in time to share the per- 
secution. The number of stations amounted to 
‘upwards of thirty, at most of which places there 
were commodious chapels, built partly by the 
voluntary exertions of the negroes, partly by the 
liberality of christians in England. The number 
of church members amounted to about 12,000, 
and the inquirers to about 17,000. It may be 
calculated that some thousands had died in the 
Lord, who had been brought into the way of sal- 
vation by the instrumentality of the missionaries. 
Thus they had not been left to labour in vain, 
hor to spend their strength for nought. The 
number of negro children under instruction in. 
he school was from five hundred to six hun- 
fred. During the disturbances, seven of the mis- _ 
sionaries were imprisoned, and some of them tried, 
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on charges which had not the slightest foundation 
in truth: their innocence, in every case, was full 
established, but their labours were idderraphed, 
which was far more grievous to them than any per- 
sonal injuries or indignities they suffered. These 
were Messrs. Knibb, Abbott, Gardner, Burchell, 
Whitehorne, Nichols, and Barlow. Messrs. Knibb 
and Burchell came to England, as already related ; 
Mr. Burton, from the unsettled state of affairs, 
being unable to prosecute his regular duties, and 
having, indeed, been committed to prison for preach- 
ing, visited the Bahama isles, in which he has 
been ever since actively engaged in spreading 
the gospel. The other missionaries employed every 
opportunity in their power of collecting the scat- 
tered flocks, and feeding them with the bread of 
life. To this number were added Mr. Dendy, 
who landed with Mr. Burchell at the time of the 
trouble, and Mr. Kingdon, who followed, and both 
became sharers in the sufferings of their brethren 
for Christ’s sake. | | | 
The chapels demolished, some by fire, and others 
pulled down, were: 1. Salter’s Hill,* 2. Falmouth, | 
3. Stewart’s Town, 4. Montego Bay, 5. Brown's — 
Town, 6. Savanna La Mar, 7. Ridgeland (or 
Fuller’s Field,) 8. St. Ann’s Bay, 9. Rio Bueno, 
10. Hayes Savannah, 11. Lucea, 12. Ohio Rios, 
13. Green Island. | 
In addition to the destruction of chapels, a vast 
deal of private property was destroyed, belonging | 


* It is worthy of remark that this chapel had only bee 
used once for divine worship, and on that occasion the mis- 
sionaries exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent the 
threatened revolt of the negroes. It was burnt down by 
white people. | | 
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either to the missionaries or their friends, or those _ 
who, not otherwise connected with them, had let 
them premises either for worship or for dwelling. _ 
It has already been stated (p. 533) that redress. 
shaving in vain been sought on the spot, our 
yovernment at home, anxious to secure the imme- 
diate return of the missionaries, had paid the out- 
standing debts on the chapels, and promised half 
the remainder, on condition that the other half 
should be raised by an appeal to christian liberality. 
The result of this appeal was to be communicated 
at a meeting in London, August 7. The sum 
required was £6,195, but on the winding up of 
accounts it proved that the contributions fell 
very little short of £14,000!. more than double 
the sum solicited. ‘‘ Blessed be thou; Lord God 
of Israel our father, for ever and ever. Thine, 
O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all that 
is in the heaven and in the earth is thine. Thine 
is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all. Both riches and honour come of 
thee, and thou reignest over all; and in thine 
hand is power and might, and in thine hand it is — 
to make great, and to give strength unto all. 
Now therefore, our God, we thank thee, and praise 
thy glorious name. But who are we, and’ al is 
our people, that we should be able to offer so wil- 
lingly after this sort? for all things come of thee, 
and of thine own have we given thee,” | 
Thus encouraged, the missionaries joyfully bade 
farewell to their friends in England, and hastened 
back to their emancipated flocks, to gladden their 
hearts by their once more beholding their beloved 
teachers, charged, too, with the means of rebuild-— 
ing their temples, and freed from every restriction 
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as to preaching and hearing the sini The de- 
light with which they were welc omed, both by their 
missionary brethren and by their sable charge, 
under such joyful circumstances, may be better 
| imagined than described. Many touching expres- 
| sions of negro attachment, gratitude, and fidelity, 
| have been detailed, such as must for ever put to 
| silence, if it had not been done long ago, the base 
| slanders of those who have said that the negro race 
is destitute of intellect and foelidigt and incapable 
of being wrought upon by instruction or religion. | 
The missionaries,’ to adopt the celebrated sen- 
____. tence of a late eminent divine, (the Rev. Richard 
Watson,):“the missionaries have dived into the 
mune from which we were told i valuable ore 
stone could be extracted, and they 
: have brought up the gem of an ‘aad spirit, 


flashing with the light of intellect, and glowing 
with the hues of christian grace.”’ : 
The present state.of the baptist mission in this 
| island is truly encouraging. The regular congre- 
a | gations are as numerous as ever ; and when it is | 
oy considered, that formerly the impediments thrown 
in the way of the negroes’ attending public wor- | 
| ship rendered it impossible for the same persons to, 
attend ~constantly, seldom more_ frequently | than 
alternate sabbaths, and that now they are at full _ 
liberty to attend constantly, if so disposed, a pr- 
| vilege of which they seem eager to avail them- 
selves, it may be fi airly concluded that the number 
| of actual attendants is almost doubled. The present 
number of stations is forty-four, of missionaries 
employed nineteen, besides local helpers. 
It has already been intimated that Mr. Burton 
being restricted by persecution from preaching in 
entered upon a new of labour in 
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the Bahamas. ‘This had long been contemplated 
by the society as a desirable sphere, there having 
been for many years a considerable number of 


persons holding the religious sentiments of this. 


denomination, who greatly needed instruction and 


guidance. Mr. Burton, therefore, with the full 
concurrence of his brethren, departed thither. He | 


was received with the greatest cordiality, not only 
by those to whom he specially went, but also by 


the resident clergymen, and the Wesleyan mis-_ 
sionaries, who had been proposing among them-_ 
selves to suggest to the Baptist: Missionary Society 
the propriety of such a step being taken. The 
governor, also, Sir John Carmichael Smith, ex- 


pressed much satisfaction in Mr. Burton’s arrival, 
and gave him the fullest liberty to exercise his 
ministry throughout his jurisdiction, avowing his 


thankfulness that any ministers of the gospel would — 
undertake the arduous duty. The prospects are— 


truly encouraging, and this is evidently one of the — 
long series of beneficial results educed by the 


power and mercy of God from the weak but ma-— 


lignant efforts made to injure his cause in Jamaica. 
_ Mr, Nicholls, another of the persecuted Jamaica 
missionaries, was appointed to the Bahamas, but, 
onaccount of declining health, was compelled to 


return to England. Mr. Pearson, sent out by the 
committee, in consequence of the favourable open- 
ings presented, laboured zealously and success-— 


fully but a very short time, when he was called to’ 
enter on his heavenly rest. Mr. Burton was thus’ 
again left alone, but was shortly afterwards joined | 


by Mr. Quant, from England, and Mr. Bourne, 
from Llonduras. 


This one faithful labourer has long pursued _ 
his steady course at Belize, in Honduras. He 
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went thither in 1822. He had a small church of | 


steady and consistent members, and gradually in- | 
creasing im numbers, when called to remove to a 
new sphere of labour. Beside the chapel in Belize, 
small places of worship have been opened in two 
different villages, with a sabbath-school attached to 
each, where the service of God is regularly main- 
tained. Though this is comparatively a small 
station, very important results may be expected 
to arise from it on the surrounding negro popula- 
tion. <A steady, consistent church of Christ, how- 
ever small, is like a light shining in a dark place: 
it will direct, it will attract ; and now that slavery, 
that great bar to the spread of the gospel, is re- 
moved from the British setthements, we have every 


reason to hope that “the word of the Lord will 


have free course and be glorified.” 


The General Baptists established three mis- 
sionary stations in Jamaica in 1826. Such success 


attended their labours that the erection of large 


chapels became desirable ; but want of funds pre- 
vented the attainment of this object; and death, 
sickness, and other untoward circumstances, ulti- 
mately led to the abandonment of this mission ; 
the stations were therefore transferred to the baptst 
missionaries, and most of the converts joined their 
churches. Meanwhile, the General Baptist Society 
has concentrated its energies, and extended its ope- 


- rations in the East Indies, where, under the Divine 


blessing, great success has attended its labours. 
The Wesleyan methodists, at an early period of 
their history, discovered a noble abhorrence of 
the detestable system of slavery, and an earnest 
desire to impart to the injured negroes the conso- 
lations of that blessed gospel which alone could 
render slavery tolerable. Dr. Coke, an intimate 
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friend and coadjutor of the founder of methodism, 
repeatedly visited America, where, as in Great 
Britain and Ireland, he enjoyed a well-deserved 
popularity, and was blessed with distin guished use- 
_ fulness; but he saw man oppressed by his fellow- 
man, and by christians, too, without a feeling of 
remorse, shame, or conviction of sin. ‘* And that 
righteous man dwelling among them, in seeing 
and hearing, vexed, his righteous soul from day to 
day with their unless ful deeds.” At length he 
took occasion to introduce the subject of slavery, 
and expatiated on its injustice in terms that were 
not calculated to flatter his auditors. Many were 
provoked to hear those truths which from their 
earliest infancy they had been taught to stifle, and 
which interest still instructed them to conceal. A 
small party withdrew from the house, and fonned 
a esbinteson to offer him personal violence as 
soon as he came out. A fashionable lady who was 
present offered to give the mob £50 if they would © 
seize the preacher and give him a hundred lashes. 
On leaving the house Dr. Coke found himself sur- 
rounded with a ferocious party, who were proceed- 
ing to put their threats. into execution, but being 
deterred by the interference of a magistrate and a 
military officer, they gave vent to their rage in idle 
imprecations, and suffered the object of their ven- 
geance to escape without further molestation. But 
rage and hostility were not the only effects pro-— 
duced by this discourse. The magistrate who had 
protected Dr. Coke began to view the subject im a 
more serious light, and was so convinced by his 
arguments that he immediately emancipated fifteen 
slaves. His example was followed by one or two 

others, and the subject was at last brought before 


— 
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the notice of professing christians. At the fullow- 


ing conference Dr. Coke prevailed upon its mem- 
bers to sign a petition to the legislative assembly | 
of North Carolina, praying them to pass an act. to 
legalize the emancipation of slaves at the pleasure 
of their owners. The object of the petition, how- 
ever, was not obtained. 

In Virginia the laws permitted the emancipation 
of slaves. There again Dr. Coke pleaded with 
those who held them in unrighteous bondage; 
aud he laboured also to enforce on the negroes the 
duty of obedience while thus held in bondage. 
The benefits of his exhortations mutually operated 
on masters and slaves, but his endeavours were not 


successful in promoting, on any considerable scale, 


either the emancipation or religious instruction of 
the negroes, and he shortly afterwards returned to 
England. | 
In 1786 Dr. Coke a second time sailed for 
America. He had a most perilous voyage; and 
as it was found impracticable, from the shattered 
state of the vessel after violent storms, and the 
scantiness of provisions remaining, to reach America 
during the winds, it was resolved to alter their 
course, and proceed with all expedition to the West 
Indies. This, through the preserving mercy of 
God, they were permitted to accomplish ; 


their weather-beaten bark cast anchor in the har- — 


bour of Antigua on Christmas-day, 1786. =| 

The arrival of Dr. Coke and his associates n 
the West Indies may be regarded as laying the 
foundation of the extensive and successful opera- - 
tions of that religious body to which they belonged. 
Their doctrines, however, were not wholly unknown 
even before that important period. Nathaniel 
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Gilbert, speaker of the house of assembly i in Anti- 
gua, having been to England for his health, while 
there was providentially led to hear Mr. Wesley. 
It pleased God to accompany the word with power 
to his soul, and he returned to his duties in An- 
tigua, not ‘only with renewed health, but with a 
heart animated by the love of God, and a benevo- 
lent desire for the salvation of sinners. He espe- 
-¢ially mourned over the neglected condition of the 
negroes, living without God, and without hope 
in the world. He collected 'a few persons together 
in his house, with whom he prayed, and whom he 
exhorted to flee from the wrath to come. To 
preach to the whites was a deed scarcely to be 
tolerated, but that he should ever descend to pro- 
claim among the slaves redemption through the 
_ blood of Christ—this.was regarded as a total for- 
- feiture of the dignity of his official character. How- 
_ ever, it pleased God to own and bless his labours ; 
sinners, without distinction of colour, were, under 
_ his instrumentality, turned from the error of their 
ways to setve the living God. A church of nearly 
two hundred members was gathered ; but by the 
mysterious dispensation of. Providence, this 

man was removed in the midst of his usefulness, 
and his followers left in a férlorn condition. After 
many trials and fluctuations, the few who remained 
of Mr. Gilbert's society were rejoiced by the 
arrival of one who was to become the helper of 
their faith. This was Mr. John Baxter, a ship- 
wright, sent by the government of England from 
the Royal Dock-yard at Chatham, to fill a depart- 
ment in the same line at Antigua. This good 


man had been for twelve hea a member of the 
| | 


¢ 
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‘of his secular duties, and near 
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Wesleyan society, and for some time had been 
employed as a local preacher. On his arrival in. 
Antigua, he found that the negroes awakened | 
by Mr. Gilbert's labours had beer together 
by means of two black women, who had continued 
praying and meeting every night with those who 


were willing to attend. Mr. Baxter, on his arrival, 


preached on the Saturday night to about thirty ; 
on Sunday morning to the same number ; in the 
afternoon to four or five hundred; and in a short 
time his congregation amounted to such a number 
as filled both the house and the yard. Eight 
years intervened between the arrival of Mr. Baxter 
and that of Dr. Coke, during which time the 
former devoted all the leisure hours which his 
avocations would allow to the work, of the ministry. 
After a time his hands were strengthened by the 
arrival of several persons disposed to co-operate 
with him, in particular a pious oprigrane and his 
family, from Ireland. | 
In 1783 this little band were ehabled to rear a 
house for the worship of God—the first methodist 
chapel ever erected in the torrid zone. New 
places were opened for preaching, which Baxter 
supplied as far as was compatible with the discharge 
two thousand 
persons had joined the society prior to Dr. Coke's 
arrival, and before any regular missions were 
established ; a striking oo) of what may, 
under the Divine blessing, be accomplished, even 
where few advantages are possessed, if there is a 
thorough consecration of the heart and soul and 
powers to the sacred cause. 


ies the very sre of Dr. Coke's landing in 
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Antigua, he met Mr. Baxter proceeding to the 
chapel: they were personally unknown to each 
other, though not by name and character; and 
a very short interchange of sentiment called forth 
i congeniality: of spirit and an unreservedness of 
communication. Dr. Coke immediately began 


preaching in various parts of the island, to crowded 


congregations ; and (like the apostles of old) was 
laden with many honours, which, however, were 
as nothing in his esteem compared with the hope 
of real usefulness, At his request Mr. Baxter 


r relinquished his secular pursuits, and gave himn- 
self wholly to the ministry. He continued to 


labour in various parts with imblemished reputation 
and eminent usefulness until the year 1805, when 
he was called to his reward. The inhabitants of 
the island were ¢Xceedingly desirous of retaining 
Dr. Coke among them: to this he would not con- 
sent, for he was intent on spreading more ex- 
tensively the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom ; 
but he left one of his associates to assist Mr. 
uxter, and then prepared to visit several other 
islands to which he had been invited, and where 
there appeared the prospect of establishing a mis- 
sion. ‘They first visited Dominica, then St. Vin- 
cent’s and St. Christopher’ s, in each of which. 
islands they were much enconraged by the coun- 
tenance of influential persons, and by finding some 
pious characters likely to co-operate in their de- 
sign. ‘The negroes received their mission with 
affection and gladness, and, as much as their: 
situations permitted, consorted with some pious 
soldiers in the barracks, whose society was likely 


to deepen and mature the impression made on 
| 
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indirectly sanctioned 


their minds. At Nevis they could at first find no 
prospect of a favourable reception; but after-ex- 
perience does not always confirin first appearances : 
they were subsequently invited to that island; and 
later years vital religion flourished there to a 


greater degree than in those places which at first 
presented a more promising aspect. The island 


of St. Eustatius at that time belonged to the 
Dutch: Dr. Coke and his associates, however, 
were received there in a manner that excited their 


most sanguine hopes. A vhs of free blacks — 


having heard of them from the neighbouring islands, 
awaited their arrival, prepared a house for their 
reception, and collected money to defray the ex- 
penses of their journey; Such unexpected hos- 
pitality of course awakened inquiry, when it ap- 
peared that some time before a slave, named Harry, 
had been brought from) America, where he had 
been led to a knowl 
united himself t 
Finding himself, in hi 
spiritual associates, and totally destitute of the 
means of grace, he endeavoured to supply these 
defects to the utmost of) his power by proclaiming 


the methodist society. 


_ the gospel to his fellow-slaves. The novelty of 


his preaching attracted a great number of hearers, 
and among others, on one occasion, the governor 
of the island, who, approving of what he heard, 
arry’s preaching, and shel- 
tered him from persecution. But after a ume; 
the effects produced onthe negroes by his preach- 
ing created an alarm among the planters, and he 
was forbidden to preath any more, under very 
severe penalties. It was rather singular that Dr. 
| | 


sdge of the gospel, and 


new abode, without any 
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| 


Coke arrived | on the island the’ very day Harry 
Ww as doomed to silence. 
After some time, though ‘he no more presumed 
to preach, he again ventured to pray with his asso-- 
ciates, which he did not conceive to be a breach 
of the orders he had received, In this, however, 
che was mistaken; he was apprehended, cruelly 
whipped, then imprisoned for a time, and after- 
wards banished the island. He bore his sufferings 
with christian fortitude and meckness. At the 
close of his imprisonment he was secretly removed, 
and the place of his cofinement remained for ten 
years an impenetrable secret ; nor was it thought 
that it would ever be developed until the sea should 
give up its dead. But in the year 1796 Dr. Coke 
visited the American continent, and there met with 
Black Harry, alive and well, and free. He in- 
furmed the Doctor that the ship in which he was 
transported from the island had brought a cargo 
of slaves to the continent, where he had since 
resided, without being exposed to the brutality 
he had experienced in former years. His piety 
and zeal appeared to have remained unshaken by — 
changing circumstances and lapse of time, and he 
was highly useful in the society with which he 
connected’ himself. To return to St. Eustatius, 
though many encouraging circumstances presented 
themselves, and the people were ore desirous of 
hearing the gospel than in any other place that 
had been visited, obstacles were unvown in the way 
by the governmen:, and no mission could be esta- 
blished on the island at that time. 

After this, Dr. Coke proceeded to America, and 
then retur to to the state of the 
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sev om West Indian islands w hich he had sanpeda, 


and take measures for sending missionaries to 


those places which seemed to hese been opened by 
Divine Providence. 


Having represented case of these idletide, 


and especially the melancholy condition of ‘the 
poor slaves, it was determined by the methodist 


conference that missionaries should be sent as soon 
as some plan could be devised for their support. 
The soul of Dr. Coke was so completely absorbed 
in the importance of the work, that he cheer- 
fully undertook the cause of the negroes, and en- 
gaged to travel through the country to represent | 
their condition to the benevolent of all denomina- 
tions, and actually begged from door to door. In 
this self-denyi ing course he persevered with great 
success until death terminated his labours. 

In 1788 three missionaries were appointed for 
the West Indies, in addition to those already em- — 
ployed, and placed under the super intendence of - 
Dr. Coke, who prepared to accompany them 
thither. They first visited Barbadoes, whence two 
of the missionaries were despatched to St. Vin- 
cents, one remaining with Dr. Coke, watching for 


an opportunity of effecting the introduction of 


the gospel. They found some pious soldiers be-— 
longing to an Irish regiment, who had already © 
made some efforts to spread the knowledge ol 
Christ, and had met with encouragement from 2 . 
merchant named Button, who had provided them 
with a large room, formerly a warehouse, where 
they regularly assembled for worship. These fa- 
vourable circumstances facilitated the way of Dr. 
Coke and his companion. Several other influential 
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persons were disposed to favour the design, and 
permit their slaves to receive instruction. Thus a_ 
mission was established in that island among a 
population of 70,000 blacks, and nearly 30, 000. 
hites ; a mission which has maintained its ground, 
nd been instrumental in turning many souls from | 
to ight, ae from the of Satan to 
oa. | 
Dr. Coke, havi ing arranged as far as pdepible for 
the accommodation and exertions of Mr. Pearce, 
the missionary who was to remain in Barbadoes, 
ft him there, and followed his other friends to 
t. Vincent's. Mr. Baxter and his wife had 
already taken up their abode in this island, and 
eprived themselves of the comforts of civilized 
ife in order to extend the blessings of christian 
nstruction to the Caribs, a large number of whom 
inhabited the mountainous districts of the island. 
This benevolent effort was not attended with the 
success that was desired. The propensities to war 
and hunting among this savage people render them > 
exceedingly inaccessible to the ordinary methods of 
— instruction: they are not, however, beyond the reach 
‘of Divine grace, and some success has crowned 
more recent efforts of christian benevolence. | 
Two missionaries, Messrs. Gamble and Clarke, - 
- -yemained in the English division of the island, 
, Dr. Coke and Mr. Lamb next visited Dominica, 
where they remained five days. Their preachin 
was blessed to several persons ; and as they found 
some who were already acquainted with the power — 
of the gospel, having attended the means of grace 
in other islands, before: they left they formed a 
small society, consisting of twenty-four members. 
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They next visited St. Christopher's and Antigua, 
where the wilderness and solitary places were 
made glad, and the desert began to rejoice and 
- blossom as the rose. But at St. Eustatius the iron 
hand of persecution had been severely laid on the 
followers of Jesus. Black Harry, as already re- 
lated, had been found guilty of the crime of er: 
ing, publicly flogged, and banished the island ; 
a law was established denouncing that offence 
with fines, whipping, confiscation, and banish- 
ment! The door was completely shut by per- 
secution against the admission of missionaries ; but 
already the gospel had proved like a little leaven, 
which was secretly and irresistibly spreading ; 
_ between two and three hundred persons appeared 
_ to have been brought under its influence. — 
| They next visited the island of Saba, which, as 
well as St. Eustatius, belonged to Holland. There 
_ they were joyfully received, and indulged pleasing 
hopes of success, which, however, were soon frus- — 
trated. The governor of St. Eustatius was governor- 
general of al] the Dutch islands, and he no sooner 
heard that a missionary was about to be stationed 
at Saba, than he issued orders for his immediate 
expulsion, with which the governor of Saba was 
compelled to comply, though with evident reluct- — 
ance. | 
The missionaries then proceeded to Tortola and 
‘Santa Cruz, in both which islands the prospects 
were inviting and encouraging. Dr. Coke, there- 
fore, left the only missionary who remained un- 
employed, to divide his services between those 
islands, intending himself to visit Jamaica, and 
ascertain the moral condition of the slaves, in order, 
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on his return to England, to lay the ease before 
the christian public, and obtain the means of send-. 
forth additional missionaries. The first re- 
ception of Dr. Coke in this populous island was 
highly flattering ; and it was his earliest care to 
igen for the openings which Divine Providence 
had effected; but persecution and opposition to 
the spread of the gospel among the negroes were 
soon manifested. Every effort that ingenuity could 
devise, or influence accomplish, was employed to 
prevent them from receiving instruction ; 
as at a more recent period, God was pleased 
| on his work, even in the midst of mor 
tion. Dr. Coke was successful in procuring the 
repeal of several persecuting edicts by his repre- 
sentations to the legislature at home; enough, 
however, remained to hamper the efforts of mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, until slavery itself 
was abolished, and slaves were restored to the rank | 
of intelligent and responsible beings. | 

After revisiting England, and again pleading | 
the cause of the negroes there, Dr. Coke again 
embarked for the West Indies, accompanied by 
two missionary brethren, who were to be stationed 
on such of the islands as should seem to have the 
strongest claim. Barbadoes, where they yes 
landed, had been the scene of persecution, the 
missionaries having been attacked by an unprin- 
cipled mob, whom the magistrates indirectly en- _ 
couraged. ‘The methodists were called in derision 
by the singular name of hallelujah—even the 
little children in the streets calling them ‘ Hal- © 
lelujah,” as they passed along: Perhaps, through 
their instrumentality, some who thoughtlessly 
employed i in — a sacred word, which si 
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did not understand, w ere afterwards brought to 
understand its import, and with understanding 
and devotion of heart to: say, Hallelujah ! praise 
the Lord! Dr. Coke afterwards visited St. Vin- 
cent’s, Grenada, Antigua, Montserrat, St. Chris- 
topher's, Nevis, and Jamaic a, meeting with various 
degrees of encouragement; sometimes assaulted and 
thre ‘atened, at others c ordially received, and in each 
place finding that his previous labours and those 
of his brethren had not wen im vain in the Lord. 
In 1792 Dr, Coke again visited the West Indian 
islands, when he-found the door still shut against 
the gospel in St. Eustatius ; also that persecution 
had raged at St. Vincent’s, and that Mr. Lamb, 
the missionary, was then in gaol for the crime of 
preaching to negroes. But persecution often de- 
feats its. own end; even those who were not friends 
to methodisin were indignant it the severity with 
which an innocent man was lated ; and among 
the negroes a desire to hear the gospel seemed to 
increase in proportion to the opposition they had 
to encounter. Several gentlemen of high cha- 
racter and influence testified their respect for Mr. 


Lamb by visiting him in prison, accounting it 


no disgrace, but an honour, to do so. Even the 
magistrates wished and hoped that he would have 
paid the fine rather than have gone to prison. 


He, however, resolved to endure the full period of — 


imprisonment rather than voluntarily to concede 
any thing to a persecuting ap hoping that his 
constancy might pave the way for liberty to future 


missionaries. On his release he was compelled to 


quit the islands. Dr. Coke having visited Nevis, 
Demerara, and Antigua, returned to England, and 


[prevented to his majesty in council a memorial on 
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the subject of the persecution, whieh led to par- 


ticular inquiries on the part of government, as 


to the conduct of the methodist | missionaries, 


elicited very satisfactory testimonials, and ulti-- 


mately procured the repeal of the persecuting edict. 


The inde fatigable Dr. Coke made a similar effort — 


with the Dutch government on behalf of St. Iusta- 
tus, but it prov od unavailing. | 

_ Avery common plea set up against the pr eachers 
and profe ssors of religion is that of disloyalty ; 
a plea which has, however, been successfully re- 


futed, in no instance more strikingly than in that 


of the pious negroes in the West Indian islands, 


When apprehensions were entertained of a French 
‘invasion, the authorities of ‘Tortola, Antigua, and 
Vincent's, finding their military force insuf- 
ficient, applied to the Wesleyan Inissionaries to 
make out a list of all negroes whom they con- 
sidered capable of bearing arms, when they were 
immediately armed and trained for the defence of 
their respective islands. They conducted them- 
selves in the most orderly manner, and, when di- 
rected, repaired peaceably to-their former employ- 
ments. At the capture: of Dominica many of the 


negroes bravely fell in defence of the island ; and at 
St. Vincent's, a plot having been laid among the 
negroes to rise and murder ‘the white inhabitants, 
the design came to the knowledge of a pious 
negro, who communicated it to the missionary, 
Information was immediately given to government, 
and the mischief averted. It is not to be won- 
dered at that enlightened members of the British 


government have been disposed to forward mis-— 


sionary designs. We have a pleasing instance of 


this in the following letter to Dr. Coke :— 
3 F | 
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vocate of the missionary cause, watching and op- 
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General Post Office, Jan. 3, 1799. 
SIR Lt. ain directed by the postmaster-general 


to acquaint you, in answer to your letter of the Ee 


Ist instant, that their lordships have been pleased 
to permit Mr. James Richardson and Mr. John 
Stephenson, who are going as missionaries to 
Jamaica and Bermuda, for the instruction of the 
negroes, to embark on board the packets without 
payment of the king’s head-money, and I have 
signified the same to the agent at. almouth, that 
he may suffer them to proceed accordingly. — 
I am, Sir, | 
Your most obedient Serv 
F, FREELING, Sepretary. 


Rev. T. Coke, City Road. 


In 1799 the work in the West Indies had SO 
greatly increased, that twelve missionaries were 
sent thither in the space of eleven months, and 
it was reckoned that the converts amounted to 
eleven thousand, besides many who had departed 
in the faith. This year Dr. Coke again vi- 
islands, for the last time. He con- 

through life the indefatigable friend and ad- 


posing persecuting colonial laws, travelling about 
to procure supplies for the missions, encouraging 
the sending out of able and faithful men, and 
in every way promoting the sacred cause. At 
length he was the means of originating a mission 


to India, and engaged himself to go to Ceylon, 


“accompanied by several other missionary brethren 
and their wives; but at this interesting juncture 
it pleased God to put a period to his labours. 
Me died suddenly on passage, May 3rd, ea 
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among the negroes have ever since 
been carried on with great zeal and success. The 
following list shows the date of their commence- 


ment :—Antigua, 1787; St. Vincent’s, 1787; Bar-— 


badoes, 1787 ; Dominica, 1788; Tortola, | 1789 ; 
Jamaica, 1789; Bermuda, 1799 ; Bahama isles: 
1801 ;. St. Domingo, 1817; St. Eustatius, 1787 ; 
N ovis, 1789 ; Grenada, 1793 ; St. Bartholomew, 
1797; St. Christopher s, 1787; -* Anguilla, 1828 ; 
St. Martin's 1819; Tobago, 1818 ; Montserrat, 
1820; Trinidad, 1809 ; Demerara, "1814; Hon- 
dures, 1825 ; Southern Africa, 1816 ; Western 


Africa (Sierra Leone), 1811. 
A succession of faithful, babnieteline ss have 


filled these various stations ; ‘Many of these de- 


voted missionaries have fallen in their holy work, 
but their labour has not been in vain. Not a year 


has passed but the gospel, through their instru- 


mentality, under the Divine agency, has proved 
the power of God unto salvation to hundreds of 


negroes whom they have laboured. 


* The year 1826 was rendered painfully memorable to 
this mission by the loss of five of its missionaries, with two 
wives, and four children, by shipwreck. They were going 
to attend a district meeting, when a most tremendous 
‘storm arose. After struggling many hours with winds and 


waves, the vessel was wrecked, and of the whole party, one | 


alone survived the heart-rending stroke, which left her a 
desolate widow, and the Antigua station was mysteriously 
deprived of all its missionaries. The sufferers were, Mr. and 
Mrs. White, with their three children; Mr. and Mrs. Truscott, 
and one child; Mr. Jones (Mrs. Jones was the one who 
escaped), Mr. Hillier, who left a widow with five children ; 
and Mr. Oke. In the awful moments of suspense and ex- 
tremity they were enabled to commit themselves and each 
other to the keeping of a covenant God. 4 a 
| 
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In 1830 the Wesleyan Society had 58 mis- 
sionaries employed in the West Indies, upwards 
of 31,000 members, and nearly 11,000 children 
and adults in daily and Sunday schools; some of 
them taught to read, hut the greater part being 
limited to oral instruction. 

1833 the nuimber.of members to 


upwards of 33,000, and more than 8,000 children 


and adults were taught to read the holy seriptures, 


in the Sunday, daily, and infant se hools connected 
with this society, The report issued, April, 834, 
‘States that 71 accredited ininisters were employed 


as missionaries in the West Indies, besides cate- 


~chists and other subordinate agents, having the 
spiritual care of about 32,000 persons as recognized 


members, of whom nearly 23,000 were slaves. 
This number is exclusive of all children and occa- 
sional hearers. The sphools contained more than 
8,000. 

The report of the year 1835 numbers’ the 
missionaries at seventy-one ; but the society con- 
templates, as soon as ‘practicable, increasing the 
number to at least one hundred. The aggregate 
number of members is not given, but they appear 
to be on the increase. Several new stations, and 
many new and flourishing schools, have sore esta- 
blished. | 

This society has had to endure its share of per- 
secution for the crime of attempting to enlighten 
the ncere mind by imparting a knowledge of the 


gospel. In addition to the opposition manifested 


in several parts against the introduction of the 
Inissionaries at first, subse quent attempts have been 


frequently made to impeach them as dangerous 


and seditious men, - to excite popular fury 


| 
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against ees In 1823, immediately after the 
insurrection in Demerara, which issued in the 
death of the missionary Smith, a most malignant 
spirit was excited in Barbaddes against the “ sec- 
tarian teachers,” as they were ” called ; ut the 
methodist chapel, Bridge Town, Divine worship 
was disturbed on two successive Lord’s days; and 
on the following Saturday a paper was handed 
about, inviting the rabble to meet the following 
evening, at seven o’clock, at the chapel door, 
armed with pickaxes, swords, saws, hatchets, crows, 
&e. about one thousand headstrong 
fellows did assemble, and began to demolish the 
building, which, by twelve oclock, they had com- 
pletely accomplished, carrying off all the materials, 
so that at day-break not a piece of wood was to be 
found near the spot. The library of the minister, 
Mr. Shrewsbury, was almost wholly destroyed, and 
he and his wife were obliged to secrete them- 
selves until they could quit the island, It is more 
satisfactory than surprising to observe, that a larger 
and more commodious chapel was erected on the 
spot, to which several persons most actively en- 
gaged in the destruction of the former liberally 
contributed ; new interests also were formed, al 
the work of the Lord was prospered and extended 
in spite of the opposition of man. | | 
The Wesleyan society, as well as the Moravians, 


suffered considerably from the hurricanes with - 


which the islands of Barbadoes and St. Vincent's 
were visited in 1831, both in the destruction of 
seme buildings, and the sweeping away of inaterials 
collected for building; but the liberality of friends: 
soon repaired their losses, | 
SES 
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Jamaica has generally been preeminent in oppo- 
sition to the spre acl of the gospel and persecution 
of the missionaries. In 1829 a chapel was de- 
molished in St. Ann's Bay, and three W esleyan 
Missionaries were imprisoned, — Mr. Grimsdall, 
Mr. Whitehouse, and Mr, Orton. ‘The former 
soon fell a victim to persecution. The fetid smell 
of the dungeon in which he was confined brought 
on an lines Which closed his earthly troubles and 
his labours ofleve. The othe missionaries suflered 
severely in health from the same cause. Other 
efforts were made to prevent or restrict the progress 
of the mission, but these nefarious endeavours 
were overruled by the all-wise providence 
God, so that the missionaries were honourably 
liberated, the magistrates who comnitted them to 
prison dismissed from their office, and the laws in 
favour of missionaries explicitly stated and defined 
by the highest authority. About the same time 
an attempt was made to establish against the mis- 
Sionaries, of various denominations, a charge of 
extorting money from the. slaves, in connexion 
with their societies, and of promoting among them 
practices the most dishonest and flagitious. ‘But 
malice overshot its mark, and He who sits in the 
heavens vindicated the character of his servants, 
bringing forth their judgment as the light, and 
their righteousness as the noon-day. 

Some atrocious instatices of persecution against 
pious negroes, about this time, excited the strongest 
feelings of British christians. An excellent man, 


| nathed Harry Williams, had been many years 
member of the Wesleyai society, had dis- 
covered so. much piety, intelligence, and consis- 
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tency, as to be appointed a class-leader. He had 


also. so commended himself to the owner of the 
estate, by his integrity and general propriety, 
that unlimited confidence was placed in him ; but 
the attorney of the estate; hearing of his connexion 
with the methodist society, charged him with 
“ becoming a great preacher at the methodist 
chapel,” and. threatened to send him to Rodney- 
Hall workhouse. Harry replied that he was no 
preacher, but that he attended the chapel because 
there he had got much good to his soul, and 
learned his duty to God and to his master. He 
was, however, cruelly treated by severe flogging 
and confinement, which brought him to the brink 
of the grave. His sister, also, simply for groaning 
in sympathy for his sufferings, was severely flogged. 
The case excited such an interest at home, that a_ 
benevolent lady of the Society of Friends kindly 
engaged to raise the price of his ransom (£200), 


which she succeeded in doing ; and through her 


benevolent exertions, and the liberality of her 
friends, Harry Williams, his wife, and children, 
were all made free. Another yood man, named 
John Williams, for the sin of praying, was actually 
flogged, by order of au en ate, SO as to occasion 
his death. | 

In 1832 the spirit of persecution mhanifected 
itself in deeds of the grossest outrage and violence : 
several chapels of the Wesleyan society were laid . 
in ruins, the lives of the missionaries endangered, | 
and the health of some seriously injured by im- 
prisonment, for no other cause than the alleged 
offence of preaching the gospel, while thousands 
of the poor negroes were forcibly deprived of the 
ordinances of religion. The chapels destroyed 


| 
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wai Falmouth, St. Ann’s, Port Maria, and Ora- 


cabassa. | 
The estimated loss amounted to £2,090, of 


which (as in the case of the Baptist Missionary 
society) one-half was paid by government, and the 
remainder readily contributed by the christian 
public, with a surplus towards extending the means 
of accommodation. The amount’ collected ex- 
ceeded £9,000, and, in addition to rebuilding the 
chapels, provided for the outfit of eighteen new 
missionaries. | | 


The missionaries who chiefly suffered in these 


outrages, were Mr. Box, who was apprehended, 
-asalready stated (p. 384), and confined in a loath- 

some, filthy gaol, five days and five nights, without 
‘any comfort which his enemies could possibly 
withhold from him; but they could not intercept 
the gracious communications from on high by 
which his mind was kept in perfect peace, being 
stayed upon God. Mr. Greenwood was com- 
mitted to Port Maria gaol for preaching (as was 
falsely alleged) without a licence. He was dis- 
missed withont any indictment being found against 
him; he, however, repeated his offence (preaching), — 
and was again arrested, and sentenced to pay 
fine of £10, which he refused to do, and was again 
committed to gaol, without bail. 


Mr. Rowden was imprisoned for preaching, and 


was afterwards, severely ill in consequence of his 


coifinement. Mr. Murray, on some most frivolous 
pretext, was forbidden to preach, and was after- 


wards imprisoned for preaching; and Mr. Barry 


was fined £20 for the same offence. Mr. Bleby was 
brutally assaulted by a set of ruflians, who burst 
into his house, threw tar over himself and infant 


| 
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| child, and attempted to set fire to Mr. Bleby, but 
were prevented by Mrs. Bleby, who however was 
hurt in the scuffle. The perpetrators of this act of 
violence were apprehended, but the grand jury 
ignored the bill against them. Being “a sectarian 
missionary, it would seem that Mr. Bleby had 
forfeited the right of a British subject to protec- 
tion ; but things are otherwise now. Messrs. 
Whitehouse, Barry, and Duncan, were more or 
less sufferers in_ these tumultuous times ; but 
it is an interesting and honourable fact, that 
though these good men were persecuted for preach- 
ing the gospel, which was supposed to have excited 
the negroes to insubordination, it was proved that 
those negroes who had been brought under its  — 
influence were uniformly the most peaceable and | | 
orderly on the island; scarcely any were really 
implicated in the insurrection, but hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands of them, faithfully guarded the 
property of their masters, even at the peril of their 
lives; and some even died in the cause. Of all 
these things, it might be justly said, as it was by 
the apostle of his own sufferings in the cause of 
Christ—‘ They fell out rather to the furtherance 
of the gospel :” and at the present time the gospel 
is more extensively spreading through the instru- 
mentality of those whom men opposed and perse- 
a if cuted, than at any former 0g ing in the history of 
missions. 

The London Missionary Sedicty commenced its 
operations in the West Indies about the year 1808, 
Mr. May and Mr. Davis appear to have been its 
first missionaries. ‘They went to. Demerara, where 

they laboured with great success. In 1811 Mr. 
Elliott was — at — and Mr. Adam at 
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Trinidad. In 1812 some colonial restrictions, which 
had operated against the religious instruction of the 
slaves, were taken off by the government at home, 
In Trinidad £100 was given by the colonial 
government towards the building of a chapel for 
Mr. Adam and his congregation; and all the . 
missionaries went on prosperously. The following 


year Mr. Wray extended his labours to Berbice, — 


whither he afterwards removed. He had been 
much beloved, and his labours were rendered very 
useful among the negroes in Demerara; but pre- 
judices against vital religion were observable in 
some of their masters. They soon began to charge 
the praying negroes with “ preaching,” and took 
offence and alarm at the idea of their being 
brought too near the level on which the gospel — 
places “ Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free.” 


-Mr. Wray’s station in Demerara was afterwards © 


filled by Mr. Smith, who laboured very zealously 
and successfully. ! 

In 1814 or 18165 this society sent Mr. Le Brun 
to the Mauritius, where he was encouraged by, 
government, and permitted to establish a school. 

In 1818 the negro converts, in connexion with 
Mr. Smith, contrived, within nine months, to save 
from their little pittance £140 towards the erection 
of a new chapel. | 

In 1819 we find a Mr, Cross labouring in Ber- 
inuda, and such results attending the preaching 
of the gospel as awakened zeal for the salvation of 
others. A poor negro, having learned to read his 
bible, brought the minister forty-five pence, which 
he had collected among his fellow negroes, and 


begged that they might be accepted in aid of the 


Bible and Missionary Society. In Demerara, col. 
| 
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lections were made in aid of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, amounting to £80, a considerable 
part of which was contributed by negroes. 

The chapel at Le Resouvenir (Demerara, Mr. 
Smith) was completed and opened; the people 
themselves having raised £280. A poor man sent 
Mr. Elliott six guilders, which he afterwards er 
up £2, for the missionary cause. : 

A friend, visiting Demerara on business, was 
introduced by the missionaries to their converts, 
and attended a negro prayer-meeting, when, with 
much fervour and simplicity, they committed him 
to the care of God for his voyage, and implored 
the Divine blessing on the labour of missionaries. 
One of them concluded with the expression, 
“ Blessed Jesus, me not be quite glad till salvation 
covers de world like de water cover de sea.” About 
four hundred negroes attended public worship, 
after which one hundred black children remained 
for instruction ; and so much pains had been taken 
with them by. their black teachers, that many, 
who could not read a letter, yet were able to repeat _ 
perfectly Dr. Watts’s and other catechismms. a 

In 1820 an auxiliary missionary society in 
Berbice raised £35 among one hundred subscribers, 
persons of colour. The churches were flourishing, 
and another missionary, Mr. Mercer, actively 
employed. There were three chapels, viz., Le 
Resouvenir, George Town, and West Coast ; good ee 
congregations in each ; and many at other stations 
desirous of obtaining chapels and missionaries. _ 

1821 witnessed the accession of some pleasing 
converts, and the happy deaths of others. The 
happy ng of the gospel were strikingly seen in 
the conduct one habits of the slaves ; ; still, the 
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missionaries had to lament the influence of the 
system of slavery in opposing or rendering difficult — 
the consistency of conduct which they expected 
and desired. We can form little idea of the sacri- 
fices made by a converted negro in obeying the 
fourth commandment, | 
1822. The cause still prospering; number of 
‘members and inquirers mcreasing ; consistency 
and christian liberality maintained. Mr. Wray, 
retracing fourteen years from his last arrival in 
Demerara, records with gratitude the goodness of the 
Lord in enabling his servants to surmount many dif- 
ficulties. “ Then there was not one place of worship, 
only a few people assembled at the court-house ; 
now there are nine places of worship.” Many very 
interesting cases of success crowned the labours 
of this year. The missionaries had, however, ex- 
ceedingly to regret that they were not permitted 
to teach the negroes to read, especially as they 
discovered an eager desire after it; and in some 
instances attained it by their own efforts. 
1823. Mr. and Mrs. Dexter went from England 
to Trinidad. Mr. Dexter laboured diligently and 
successfully for a time, but his sun went down at 
noon, He died the following year. This year 
was rendered memorable by the insurrection in 
Demerara, which, excited and aggravated, as those 
insurrections uniformly have been, by the opposition 
of interested planters to religious instruction, and to 
the intellectual and temporal advancement of the 
negro in any way, was, as in most other cases, 
-anjustly charged on the missionaries. Mr. Wray, 
of Berbice, had been requested (a request with 
which he readily complied) to lay before the 
authorities of the place a statement of his plan and 
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proceedings in the instruction of the negroes, 
Which was approved and on occasion of the 
insurrection, and a report that he had privately 
communicated to the negroes intelligence of im- 
portance from England, at his instance, an official 
investigation was entered into, Which issued in his 
receiving a letter from the fiscal by command of 
the governor, comple tely exonerating him 
the charge. | 
The insurrection was chiefly confined to that 
part of the island on which Mr. Smith resided and KS 
taught. Not one negro under the instruction of 
Mr. Elliott was implicated in the rebellion; vet 
he was taken into custody, and detained ten davs, | 
during which time his papers were taken from his. 
house, though no charge whatever was preferred | 
against him. | 
The tumult arose on Lis Resouvenir (the eaten 
on which Mr. Smith resided), in consequence of 
an order to take into custody two slaves belonging 
to an adjoining estate, whom the slaves on Le 
Resouvenir rescued as they passed over that plan- 
tation. Mr. Smith was at home, and on perceiving 
the tumult he ;successfully endeavoured to rescue 
the manager, and continued his exertions to induce 
the negroes to return to their duty, till lhe himself 
was driven away with violence, and with a weapon 
held to his body. Three days after he was taken 
into custody, and all his papers seized. He had 
a guard stationed over him; his friends were not 
allowed to communicate with him. About two 
months afterward he was tried by a court martial 
on a charge of high treason. His health, which 
was in a precarious state, even before the insur- 
rection, during his unjust and 
G 
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_he had used his utmost endeavours to counteract 
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cruel confinement. Meanwhile, Mr. Davies La 
his family returned to 
chapel, at Berbice, was entirely destro ed a fire. 
Whether this calamity 
colours, and the official — mest laudably 
used every exertion to save the chapel, and after- 
wards anise trace the mischief to i its source, but in vain. 


beh 


enforced, on christian prineiples, the duties of sub- 
mission and forbearanee ; and especially that, when 
any rumours of dissatisfaction had reached him, 


d, and Mr. Wray’s. 


VIOUL Dil. Tite OU 
: trial were, those ef habitually promoting, as far as 
1 in him lay, a spirit of diseontent and dissatisfaction 
in the minds of the negroes against their lawful 
masters; of consulting and corresponding with @ 
| _-‘ negro named Quamina, on an intended revolt and 
rebellion, and of aiding and assisting him by 
_ advice when the rebellion was in regress, and he 
| knew Quamina to be engaged therein; of sup- 
pressing from the proper knowledge of 
: the intended revolt; and of neglectmg to secure : 
| trial was conducted in a mest partial manner, but 
aa it was fully evident to every unbiassed mind that 
| 
| such spiri il: mos sononrapie testimvely | 
| most tender and generous y manifested 
| | towards him in his afiction by an excellent clergy 
man of the established chureh—the Rev. Mr- 
| Austin. And though fora time prejudice was ex- 
cited in England against the missionaries, a3 the ' 
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cause of the calamity, the reproach was 


rolled away ; not, however, until the name of John 
Smith had been added to the list of the noble army 
of martyrs. Mr. Smith. was adjudged guilty of 
some part of the ch and sentenced to be 
hung, but recommended to mercy. Whether or 
not the tender mercies of a West Indian govern- 
ment would have been extended to him, remains 


- unknown. The sentence of the court was trans- 
mitted to the paternal government at home, for his 
- majesty’s final decision; but before the answer 


could be received, death had concluded the suffer- 
ings of the persecuted missionary : he died Feb. 14, 
1824. “ Thus,” observed the organs of the society 


with which Mr. Smith stood connected, in com- 
snunicating the afflictive intelligence, “ has been. 


brought to its present close the tragical scene of 
tion, which has been for in 


years preparing 
the faithful servants of Christ; 
and which has at length found its victim inone 
amongst them, who, for fidelity and diligence, 
etood in the foremost rank. The finger of truth, 
by the unanimous voice of the christian 


- ghurch, will inscribe on its records the name of 


Joun SMITH, as one of its martyrs, in the cause 
of spreading the of ther common Lord, 


among the enslaved sons ef Africa. But the hand 


of death, in putting a close to the tribulation and 
sufferings of this martyr, has fixed an immoveable 
seal on the guilt of the act, by which that issue 
has been preduced, The chains of the prisoner 
have been broken, not by the act of mercy from 
his gracious earthly sovereign (though it was = 


- tended as soon as need of it was known), but 


by the ememenia's the King of kings, which has 
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separated the accusers and the accused, till the day 
when both shall stand before his throne of judgment, 
to hear the irrevocable decision of that supreme 
court, to which the groanings of the oppressed have 
carried their appeal.” | 

The friends of Mr. Smith in England could not 


crave mercy for their criminated and condemned 


missionary, for they never believed that he needed 
mercy on any charge affecting liberty or reputa- 
lion, much less on any accusation that by the laws 
threatened life. He could not have accepted liberty 


as the exercise of clemency, however kindly in- 
tended, which would have involved the admission — 


of culpability, and barred his legal appeal against 
the whole proceedings instituted against him. But 
now that the King of kings had granted him his 
discharge, both from labour and persecution, it 


remained with his friends to claim that justice 
should be done to his memory. The Missionary 
Society had already petitioned parliament that — 


such inquiries might be instituted, and such mea- 
sures adopted, as might best tend to the revision or 
rescindment of the sentence passed on Mr. Smith ; 
such measures, also, as should insure needful pro- 
tection to christian missionaries in all parts of the 
British dominions, and afford such further relicf 
as should seem meet to the humanity, wisdom, 
and justice of the house, | i | 
After his death they observed, “The object is 
now somewhat changed; but that justice which 
cannot be done to the person, must be sought for 
the character of the martyred missionary.” The 
public voice was raised in concurrence with this 
sentiment; hundreds of petitions were presented 
to parhament from different districts ; \und, on 
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the 11th of June, a motion was brought before the 
house by Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, ‘‘ That an 
~ humble address be presented to'his majesty, repre- 


senting that this house, having taken into its most. 
serious consideration the papers laid before them, 
yelating to the trial and condemnation of the Rey. 
John Smith, a missionary in the colony of Deme- 
rara, deem it their duty now to declare, that they 
contemplate with serious alarm, and deep sorrow, 
the violation of law and justice which is manifested in 
those unexampled proceedings, and most earnestly 
praying that his majesty will be graciously pleased 
to adopt such measures as in his royal wisdom 
may seem meet, for such a just and humane ad- 
ministration of law in that colony as may protect 
the voluntary instructors of the negroes, as well as 
the rest of his majesty’s subjects, from oppression.” 

This preposition was directly resisted on the 
part of government, but those in office were after- 
wards convinced of the necessity ef pursuing a dif- 
ferent course. The decision of the house did not 
impute the slightest moral or legal guilt to Mr. 
Smith ; neither did it afford the slightest sanction 
to the proceedings of the governor and court- 
martial: indeed, its illegality was expressly ad- 
mitted even by these who were unwilling to pass | 
censure on the persons composing it. The motion 


was lost by a majority of forty-seven ; the minority, 


however, being greater than any other during that 


session of parliament. Taking it on the whole, 


it was a decided, though indirect triumph: the 
innocence of the missionary was clearly esta- 
blished, the entire illegality and: gross injustice of 
the proceedings clearly , und the cause 
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of christian missions esse} utially and. permanently 
promoted. | 

The bereaved widow ectarnel to. England with 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliott, and was cheered by the um- 
versal sympathy of christians of all denominations. 
A liberal provision was secured for the comfort of 
her remaining days ;: she, however, did not survive 
many years the shock which her feelings and her 
aeration had sustained, 

1825. Mr. Wray continued to labour petoefully 
and in Berbice, and proceeded in 
building his chapel, for which object £500 had 
been sent from England. 

1826. The island of Berbice bienerieaced| a 
severe shock of an earthquake. The subject was 
suitably improved, and seemed to produce a deep. 
unpression on many. Some aflecting instances 
occurred of the ardent love of negroes to the bible, 


and their anxious desire to learn to read, or procm © 


persons to read it to them ; also, for the aged and 
dim-sighted to obtain spectacles for that purpose. 
The reading of tracts was also much blessed ; and, 
ou the whole, the missionaries greatly encouraged. 
The new chapel was opened i in June. 

1827. Some improvements in the slave-laws, 
relative to the sabbath, afforded the slaves much 
better opportunities for attending the means of 
religious instruction, of which they thankfully 
“UV niled themselves ; and the heart of the missionary 
was claddened by crow ded congregations, and nu- 
merous Inquirers, and consistent professors. ‘Mr. 
s, the Inissionary in Demerara, died this 
vear. The following year Mr. Ketley sent 
as his successor. 
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I828. The mission at Berbice going on ‘prosper- 
ously ; a Sunday-school room connected with the 
chapel raised by voluntary contributions, and as-— 
sisted by a_liberal gift from government of one 
thousand guilders. Some delightful instances of 
the power of Divine grace in sustaining through 


along and consistent profession of religion, and 


supporting and animating fhe soul i in prospect of 


death. | | 
1829. Satisfactory progress both j in Berbice and 


Demerara, but no particular; changes seem to have 


attended the mission for this and some succeeding 
vears. In 1832 we find a new inissionary (Mr, 
Lewis) at Berbice, together with Mr. Wray, ex- 


tending their labours, and crowned with success in 


every department. Mr. Ketley, also, in Demerara, 
carrying out his operations, and meeting with 
countenance and encouragement from men, and 
especially the blessing of God. Mr. Scott was 
this year sent to join Mr. Ketley in this interesting 


field of labour. 


1833. Both in Berbice and Demerara there 
were evident indications for good ; the missionaries 
had to write of quiet sabbaths, crowded wiaperge: 
and need of more missionaries. 

1834. In addition to the missionaries formerly 
employed, we find a Mr. Mirams labouring at 
Berbice, and all the missionaries reporting the 
fields white unto harvest, and the need of more 
labourers to gather in the crop. Two new mis- 
sionaries entered on their labours in Berbice in 
1833, and an appeal was made by the directors to 
the public to enable them to send out fourteen 
more missionaries to meet the claims and neces-. 

sities of the British Indian colonies, at 
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time when emancipation would put it in the power 
of the negroes to receive their instructions, | 
1834. Mr. Howe labouring in Berbice. A new 
station formed. Many planters showing them- 
selves favourable to the instruction of negroes, and | 
encouraging them to attend. Good congregations 
and flourishing schools in all the stations, as also 
in Demerara. <A very excellent and affectionate 
letter from the deacons of Mr. Ketley’s church, to 
the directors of the society, soliciting the loan of 
£400 for enlarging and raising their chapel; the 
amount required being £1000, of which they had 
already raised £400, and contemplated paying off 
the remainder without embarrassment. This year 
Mr. Rattray was appointed missionary to British 
Guiana, Mr. Canham to the Mauritius, Messrs. 
Alloway, Barrett, Slatyer, Hodge, Vine, and Wool- 
ridge, to Jamaica. They-took their departure at 
the close of the year, arrived in safety at their des- 
tination, and entered on their labours amidst the 
cordial welcomes of their christian brethren, and 
with encouraging prospects of usefulness. 
The Church Missionary Society has not till 
_ recently carried on its operations to any consider- 
_ able extent in this particular field of labour, though 
it certainly has not been indifferent to the subject; 
and it will be recollected that its catechists were 
among those proscribed by the haughty intolerance — 
of slave-holders, (see p. 370.) The recent happy 
change in the condition of our negro population 
has been justly considered by this evangelical body 
as having brought “ upon our nation, not, indeed, 
a new duty, but a higher degree of facility for — 
the discharge of that duty: and, whatever difficul- | 
ies may have formerly stood in the way, all must — 
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now concur in acknowledging the plain path to be, 


freely to communicate to the coloured population : 


of every British colony the blessings of the chris- 
tian ministry and of christian education. ; 

“ The committee of the Church Missionary 
Society lost no time in bending their attention to 


this subject. They deeply felt the spiritual debt 


owing to a long-injured race; and they were 
anxious, as christians, and as " members of the 


established church, that the liberty conferred upon 


that vast Pe | should be so effectually ac- 
companied by the blessings of christianity, that 
this great measure of emancipation might, by its 
happy results, become a model for other coun- 


tries. 
Having ekplatiaed the measures adopted or con- 


templated for the extension of its labours in this. 


department, the society details its 
tions in the Weet Indies. | 


| 
| Jamaica. 


The only catechists at this station felon this 
country are Mr. Stearn and two Messrs. Forbes; 


but the committee have sent forth, during the last 
month, one ordained missionary, the Rev. W. K. 


Betts, and Mrs. Betts, who have laboured several _ 


vears in Sierra Leone. The committee have set 


apart, prov isionally, for this station, other 


missionaries and catechists. | 


« At the station of Leguan, ‘Mr. Carter hall met 
with unfavourable circumstances, which had occa- 
sioned him to move to of 


that my labours among them are not in vain, by. 
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Describing the state of the schools his 


charge, he mentions,—‘ Some are going on very 


attentively in Divine things, and are evidencing 


giving up their sins ; and some, especially of the 

adults, by entering into the holy estate of matri- 

mony, which has not been the case till of late.’ 
«Mr. Armstrong has returned from his station 


at Bartica Point, with a view to receiving ordina- 
tion in this country: but his labours are continued 
and followed up, with much zeal, by Mr. Youd. 

_ “Such is the very brief outline of the society’s. 


labours in these regions. It is their earnest hope 


and prayer to God, that, as He has now said to 
the.prisoners, Go forth, and to the ca tives, Show 


yourselves, he will also bestow his blessing upon 
this and every other faithful attempt to i od 
to the gospel of the of G 


Summary of the West Indian Miavion 


Scholars :— | | 
| 
Youths andadults. . 70 


| Total, including returns which do not) 670” 


distinguish pe SeXeS 


‘The of Friends have ever | | 
themsely es as the zealous supporters of education. — 


They have liberally assisted Ce of all | 


| 
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denominations in defraying the expenses of build- 
ing school-reoms, purchasing books, and employ- 
ing teachers. They have also, for several years, 
supported among themselves a society, under the 
management of a committee of ladies, entitled “ The 
London Central Negro’s Friend Society.” For some 
time it combined also the title of ‘‘ London Female 
Anti-Slavery Society ;”’ but on the happy event of 
- emancipation the latter title was dropped. Its de- 
sign has all along been “to promote the moral and 
religious improvement of negroes and coloured per- 
sons, more especially such as reside in the West 
India Islands.” “The children of slaves were con- 
sidered as having a primary claim on the sympathy 
_ and attention of the society : its firstand chiefconcern 
was to open schools for their reception and the 
training of native teachers, trusting that prompt 
and persevering efforts to give a scriptural educa- — 
- tion to such as are just enterging from the darkness 
of slavery will be attended with the Divine bless- 
ing. In furtherance of these objects, a well-qua- 
lified young person was sent to conduct a British 
school at Spanish Town, Jamaica. Her success 
exceeded the expectations of the committee. After 
some time she was married to a gentleman in 
Kingston. The school, however, continued to pros- 
per, both in number, efficiency, and interest. It 
is conducted by a respectable and pious female of 
colour, assisted by two young girls, and superin- 
tended by Mr. and Mrs. Phillippo. Since the 
happy Ist of August, the numbers attending both 
_ day schools and Sunday schools have greatly in- 
creased, and encouraging prospects opened for the 
yet wider diffusion of the blessings of education, by 
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means also of infant schools. The committee urge 
on their friends the propriety of continuing the 
subscriptions hitherto raised for anti-slavery pur- 
“ge. and endeavouring to gain new contributions 
o bestow on negro education. Missionary socie- 
ties do not undertake to establish schools; but 
missionaries mourn over the want of them, or find | 
them most important auxiliaries to their eeiits. it | 
must be the work of other societies to carry on the 
work of education. May the energies of this useful — 
society be unwearied, its resources extended, and — 
its best desires fulfilled. We desire,” say they, 
“ to be made instrumental in raising the character _ 
of the sable females of our slave colonies by intel-- 
lectual and moral culture ; best promoted, as we 
believe, by christian endeavours to impress the 
great truths of the Bible upon the minds and me- 
mories of the rising generation. Before the view | 
of these girls the joys of freedom are doubtless: 
spread out in the bright array of glowing expecta- 
tion; and much do we desire that this hope may 
become elevated, purified, and extended from time 
to eternity, through the grace of our Saviour, ‘ who 
gave himself a ransom for all;’ that thus being 
made free indeed, they may have their fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 
_ There is also a society, chiefly in connexion 
with the established church, entitled “ The Ladies’ 
Society for promoting the Education and Improve- 
ment of the Children of Negroes and People of 
Colour in the British West Indies.” Its labours | 
are directed chiefly to supplying books and other | 
school requisites, and assisting in supporting teach- 
ers both of infant and general schools. ahem: | 


| 
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success appears to have attended their efforts. 
The late happy change of affairs brought on them 
numerous and ae applications for aid, and 
their appeal to public liberality was responded to 
even beyond their expectations. _ 
_ The noble grants of the Bible Society, and of 
the Tract Society, have already been alluded to 
(p. 536). The Sunday School Union, during the 
last four years, has furnished books for the use of 
the negroes to the amount of about £150, in grants 
of various sums, from two to thirty pounds each; _ 
and the Sunday School Society has granted books 
to the £120, | | | 


Af his sketch of what has been attempted and 
effe~ _»y christians of various denominations on 
beh  “ the negro race, it may be asked, what 
pro} «ions do these exertions bear to the necessi- 
ties of the case >—and it must be replied, that all 
the places of worship, and all the missionaries, and 
all the denominations of evangelical christians now 
on the field, are not adequate to the supply of 
more than one-tenth of the negro population now 
under the dominion of the British government ; 
moreover, that there are still above five millions 
of human beings held in slavery by christian 
powers, and who are denied the means of christian 
instruction! * Where then is the boundary of 


* Yes'!— free and independent America” retains in 
cruel bondage and gloomy ignorance, two millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand negroes. In the Brazils; there 
~ are 2,000,000 ; in the Spanish possessions, 500,000 ; under 
the French, 300,000; and under the Portuguese, Dutch, 

and Danish, 10,000 ;—making a total of 5,150,000, 


+ 
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christian duty ?—the duty of British christians ? 

. | Can it be found short of the attainment of the fol- 

}  jowing objects ? | 

t First, that every one of our negro fellow subjects 

‘| should have the means of religious instruction 

placed within his reach, upon his 

 acceptance,—the i the gospel,—the — 
work for and bible ocietis, and 


1% generations yet unborn? Wemay sayso; butin — 
4 - so saying let us not overlook personal and present 


| is to the present generation. Time is fleeting, and 
ag souls are passing away,—and shall the soul of the 
ay negro pass into eternity t of the way of 
i salvation—and the soul of the Briton under the 


of and selfishness? ‘These are 
Solemn they fasten upon the 
a mind of every this little volume, and — 
to ep What service can 
i —Wwhat sacrifice can I make—to pro- 
‘jee “instruction and salvation of the negroes ? 
And then, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for theré is no work, nor 


| —e nor device in the grave, whither thou 
aR 

ag Secondly, that we should employ ev ‘means in | 
i} cour power io promote the 
=the world. Britain has nothing’ to to her 


aging taken the lead the work of merey 
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and gratitude to Him “‘ from whom all holy desires, 
all good counsels, and all just works do proceed,” 
that she has at length been aroused and enabled to 
accomplish it. But the distinction authorizes and 
and remonstrate with 
those nations that are still living in the guilt from 
which she has been recently delivered. “ Thou 
shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not 
_ strengthen thy brethren.” Such appears to be the 
_ duty of Britain. towards other nations, ially 
_ America, to whom she is most closely allied by the 
ties of affinity, and from whom most is to be ex- 


4 
2 profession of religion. It has been justly observed, 4 
: to us by experience. “ The steady, persevering - 
frequent but well-timed remonstrance, as well with Fe 
| exposure of slavery in its real character, as odious _ 
to man and offensive to God—the calm but reso- 
lute denunciation of its supporters—the coun- 2 
tenance and protection of its victims—such are 
the means by which our own eyes were opened, 
@ _ssithe Divine blessing, to open the eyes of our neigh 4 
bonrs.” A deputation has, or perhaps it migi 
; already been sent from Great Britain to America, . 
" to promote the great object, particularly by lectur- g 
q ing in the principal cities and towns of the free 

f States, upon the character, guilt, and tendency of | 

: slavery, and the duty, necessity, and advantage of 


| 


| ‘Europeans to America, i is farther to suggest to the 
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immediate emancipation ; by 


christian means to overthrow the prejudice against 


the coloured classes, which now so lamentably pre- 


vails through all the states of America—which 
operates so far as to exclude any equal intercourse 
in civil and even religious society—insomuch that 


skin isa test of exclusion, not only from the families 


and tables of white men, but even from the house 


ar be table of the Lord at which white men meet. 


It is a well-known fact, that even where christian: 
liberality has attained such a degree as to consent 


to the admission of sable christians to church fellow- 


ship, haughtiness and bigotry still so far prevail as 
to assign to that class of the communi f seats per 

fectly from those of their lord 
and even to appointa different time for adunihister- 
ing to them the sacred pledges of interest in Him 
who has declared. his will that “there is now 


neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond | 

nor free, but all are one in Christ Jesus.” Must we | 
so a step farther, and say, that this contemptible — 
prejudice even forbids the bones of an African to — 


repose in the same 


grave-yard with those of his 


white brethren? Blessed be God, there it must 
stop,—for the spirits of the sable and of the fair- 


skinned Christian shall meet and embrace each 


other, and together cast their crowns at the fect of | 
Him who has alike loved them, and washed them 
from their sins in his own blood; and in the re-— 

 surrection morn the bodies of each ‘shall be beauti- 
ful and glorious; not as they are assimilated to 


European or to African mould and hue, but as they 


are fashioned like unto the glorious body of Christ. 


‘The object of the friendly and admonitory visit 
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friends of the negro there, such means as were 
found conducive to the cause of abolition in this 
country, and may be found applicable to existing 
circumstances in that; to seek access to ministers — 
of the oe of all religious denominations, and to 
other influential persons, for the purpose of awaken- 
ing and informing their minds on the subject, and 
of enlisting their influence in the cause; and final- 
ly, for the establishment of union between England 
and America, and the regular transmission of in- 
telligence, with a view to the abolition of the slave- 
trade and slavery throughout the world. It is a 
matter of heartfelt congratulation, that 
the good cause seems to be rapidly spreading in 
America. Several eminent men, who were deeply 
imbued with the unchristian predusice, have done 
themselves the honour of acknowledging and re- - 
tracting their guilty error, and enrolling themselves 
among the riends and promoters of the equal rights 
of man, ol 
Thirdly, there is another important object, which 
we think will be legitimately placed within the range 
of christian duty—it is that of evangelizing Africa. 
- What else can we do, by way of restitution for the 
_ wrongs she has for ages sustained, in the violence 
and treacheries that have ravaged her coasts, that 
have annually carried away thousands of her sons 
and daughters to perish in that den of misery, a 
slave-ship, or drop into a watery grave,—or else, 
into a far distant land, to toil unrequited, under a 
scorching sun and under the lash of a cruel op- 
pressor? We cannot give her back her children. 
of past generations ; but when we hear her weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted for 
her children because they are not, we may say to 
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| 
her of some that yet remain, and w hom she regards 
as though they were not, “ Refrain thy voice “from 
weeping, and thine eyes from tears; for thy work 
shall yet be rewarded, and thy children shall come 
again from the land, of the enemy ; and there shall 
be hope in thine end, saith the Lord, that thy 
children shall come again into their own border.” 
Yes—and they shall “come back, freighted with a 
treasure, with which thy gold, and spices, Sey a q 
cious gems are not worthy to be compared. They 
shall come and teach thee to lift up thy hands to 
God, and to learn that ‘ God so loved the world, 
that the sent his only- bes otten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him might not perish, but have ever-— 
lasting life.” The clowing sentiments of the de- 
voted Knibb, in his last, or nearly his last address 
in England, will form a suitable conclusion to this 
little memorial of slavery and its ream — 
“ While christianity,” gaid he, “ has been achiev- 
ing this victory for the Redlaved sons of Africa, it 
has at the same time been raising up a set of men 
eminently qualified to fulfil the prediction recorded 
in the word of God. Those who may be acquainted 
with Africa, know well that European labourers © 
cannot live there ; that however untiring be our 
personal labours, how ev er ene} ‘getic our enterprise, 
there we cannot live; that such is the pestilen- 
tial influence of the climate, that the European 
goes there only to wither and to die. But here’ 
you behold a race of christians rising up in the 
house of bondage, trained by God in the school 
of affliction, and on whom the sword of persecution 
has rested: they bear on their backs the marks of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thousands of them will — 
bear those marks to the grave, and probably wear 
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them in heaven. These being trained in the school 
of adversity, know well the consolations flowing 
from the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ : that chris- 
tianity, which found them in sorrow, has now lifted 
them in the scale of society ; possessing an untiring 
zeal in the service of their Master, they will soon, 
we trust, be fitted to return to their native country, 
and there preach salvation through the blood of the 
~ Son of God. And who can tell but in the wise 
arrangements of that providence with which our 
heavenly Father governs this world, he has per- 
mitted our heavy trials to overtake us, not merely 
that slavery might be destroyed, but that the chris- 
tian church might be convinced, that, though the 
colour of his skin were black, the negro would do 
well to grace the triumphal car of Immanuel when | 
he goes forth to bring home Africa to himself, 
However imperfectly these people speak your own 
language, some of them still retain a knowledge of 
their own; and you know with what facility we 
catch the idiom of our mother tongue when we 
return to the land that gave us birth. Here you 
behold men of untiring energy : the sun may shine 
upon them in Africa, but it will not hurt them ; it 
is their home: the moon may shed its sickening 
leams, but it will produce no baneful influence on 
them; their constitutions, inured to a tropical cli- 
inate, are not affected by it. Burning with intense 
desire to promote the glory of God, we trust that 
numbers of them will soon be found, ready and 
_| willing to sail up the mighty streams of their native 
land, there unfurl the banner of that cross, and 
compensate Africa for the wrongs inflicted upon 
its ill-used tribes. 
“It is when we connect the results of the 
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emancipation bill with the promise of our hea- 
venly Father, that ‘ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out — 
her hands unto God;’ when we consider that fre- 
quently in the school of affliction he prepares 
some of his most polished arrows; it is when we 
view these things that our hearts rejoice ; that our 
spirits rise up in holy gratitude to him, that the 
fee of jubilee has at length arrived, and_ the 
bondage of the slave is over. 

“ There are, too, collateral circumstances that 
tend to elucidate this point. O that some devoted 
man may be found, that some one would give him- 
self, with all the energy of his soul, and with all 
the capability of his mind, to this important sub- 
ject, A short time since a slave ship was wrecked 
on the coast of Jamaica, and from that ship about | 
one hundred and fifty captives were released. They 
found a refuge—where ? They found it in a bap- 
list chapel, in one of those houses of God which 
the infuriated whites had not destroyed: they en- 
tered at one door slaves, they emerged from the 
other as free as you. They had just come from 
Africa ; they still know their native tongue in which 
they were born. We have some who have left the 
same country forty years, who know the English 
language pretty correctly. Now, if some devoted 
men would give themselves to the object of learning 
their language, through the medium of those who 
have left their country, and who still retain a 
knowledge of our language, might we not hope 
the first step would be made, of carrying the gospel 
toa land of so much interest, a land of so much 
darkness and cruelty, the land emphatically of 
death, that shall one day bloom with all the ver- 


dure of heaven ? | | 
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| | | | 
Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto 
God.’ If we do not engage in the plan, some 
_ And there are, not only in Jamaica, 

but there are those in Africa, who have made the 
same joyful and happy effort. The geographical 
problem has been solved by one who has fallen a 


victim to the persecutions of the diabolical slaye- 


owners—the discovery of ‘the river Niger; that 
discovery which has been just made in time for 
Africans to go back. One recently returned from 
that embassy assured me, that three hundred and 
fifty miles up that river, there is a town occupying 
a space almost as large as Liverpool, untrod by 
European foot, except his own; that there, being 
confined by sickness for three months, he lost not 
a single article, though they were extremely poor; 
that they worship one God, but to them he is an 
unknown God ; = know not how to serve him; 
they know not that he sent his Son to die for them, 
Iynorantly they raise their voices unto him, but no 
idols yet pollute their tents. O! if in a few years 
ten or twenty of our black converts should go there 
—if plying up that mighty stream, they inay be 
ermnitted to plant the banner of the cross in that 
- city, and there tell of Him who died, of Him 
who stretched out his hand unto them; and to 
assure them that he is no respecter of persons ; 
then should we say, while we gratefully adore, | 
‘He has done all things well.’ Though secret 
things belong to him, though his designs stretch — 
over a large compass, he is too wise to err, he is — 
too good to be unkind. = If, fellow-christians, when 
the last stain is washed by the returning tide—if 
when the last moan that the captive has uttered, , 
has retired with the breeze—there shall, come a @ 
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voice from the isles of the west, speaking better 
things than the blood of Abel—there shall come 
those who proclaim liberty to the captive, and the 
opening of the prison-door to them that are bound— — 
if there are found there those who shall tell of Him 

who, though he was rich, yet for Africa’s sake be- 
came poor, that they through his poverty might 
become rich; then shall we say indeed, Africa is 
compens ted for all the wrongs ant have been - 


heaped so unjustly upon her.” 
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